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and  to  Rose 
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'Nothing  to  buy  .  .  .  nothing  to  make  .  .  .  nothing  to  do!" 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


IT  WAS  nine  o'clock. 
On  the  porch  of  the  Hideaway  Hotel  (A  Mountain 
Rendezvous — Close  to  Nature,  Close  to  the  City), 
the  guests  were  slowly,  mechanically,  and  as  if  after  care- 
ful rehearsal,  assuming  their  accustomed  roles  and  places. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  pattern  of  the  unfolding  eve- 
ning began  to  reveal  itself.  The  "walkers"  were  just  return- 
ing from  their  after-dinner  stroll,  down  the  path  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  back  in  the  chill  mountain  air,  belching 
occasionally  in  triumph,  chatting  with  untroubled  amiable- 
ness  and  in  intimate  whispers  about  the  meals,  the  rooms, 
the  proprietors,  and  especially  the  other  guests  at  Hide- 
away Hotel. 

Now  they  were  emerging  in  little  groups  out  of  the  blue, 
hazy  darkness,  stepping  up  to  the  porch,  nodding,  laugh- 
ing, looking  about  for  a  place  to  settle  themselves,  exuding 
good-fellowship  and  that  exaggerated  buoyancy  and 
joviality  that  people  always  assume  on  their  vacations. 
There  is  perpetual  anticipation  in  the  attitude  of  a  summer 
hotel  guest,  felt  strongest  always  in  the  evening  hours 
after  dinner,  and  none  had  a  more  naive  manner  of  ex- 
pectancy than  these  "walkers,"  the  guests,  usually,  who 
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ate  every  course  at  every  meal,  used  every  facility  that  the 
hotel  provided  for  health  or  amusement,  and  who  went 
about  the  task  of  enjoying  themselves  with  a  relentless  and 
methodical  determination. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  "sleepers,"  the  elderly,  ener- 
vated guests,  sat  rocking  mechanically  back  and  forth  on 
the  porch,  the  women  tight-lipped  and  cold,  the  men  suck- 
ing on  the  last  soggy  inch  of  their  cigars,  discussing  with 
knowing  bitterness  their  children,  the  harsh  new  times, 
and  especially  the  abominable,  inedible,  indigestible  food 
of  the  hotel.  It  was  the  hour  when  the  first  unstifled  yawns 
broke  out  among  them,  and  the  boredom  and  effort  of 
unfeeling  conversation  began  to  seem  far  less  attractive 
than  the  undemanding  comfort  of  bed  and  sleep.  One 
by  one  now,  they  were  rising  stiffly,  dropping  chill  good 
nights  right  and  left,  and  ascending  with  ostentatious  sighs 
to  their  bedrooms. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  card  players,  impatiently 
hovering  about  the  tables,  gathered  into  little  groups  and 
stood  waiting  for  the  suggestions  to  be  made,  the  chairs 
drawn  up,  and  the  games  to  begin. 

It  was  the  hour,  too,  when  the  sophisticates  of  Hide- 
away Hotel,  the  lawyer's  wife,  the  dentist  and  his  wife,  the 
insurance  salesman,  the  school  teacher,  the  two  civil  serv- 
ice workers,  the  accountant's  wife — the  "professional" 
class  who  sought  out  each  other's  company  to  avoid 
mingling  with  the  cruder  guests — it  was  the  hour  when 
they  drifted  sedately  toward  the  bridge  tables  and  with 
elaborate  politeness  and  much  light  banter,  began  their 
long  and  uninteresting  games. 

It  was  the  hour  when,  around  the  biggest  table  under 
the  brightest  lights,  there  gathered  the  poker  players,  the 
seven  or  eight  guests  who  played  the  game  with  such 
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aplomb,  such  skill,  and  such  intensity,  that  they  somehow 
brought  to  the  porch  of  Hideaway  Hotel  the  ungenerous 
and  subtle  atmosphere  of  a  gambling  room. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  adolescents,  the  gangling, 
unhappy,  restless  boys  and  girls  caught  between  child- 
hood and  youth,  played  their  mysterious  games.  In  these 
last,  treasured  moments  of  freedom  before  parents  shouted 
them  to  bed,  their  activity  always  became  more  frenzied, 
more  pointed,  more  expressive.  The  noisy  games  of  tag 
in  which  the  pursuing  boy  always  caught  the  flushed  and 
giggling  girl,  bumping  into  her,  she  bumping  into  him, 
both  laughing  with  wondrous  embarrassment  and  joy,  the 
stamping  on  each  other's  feet  to  the  accompaniment  of 
delicious  squeals,  the  hair-pulling,  the  contests  of  strength 
and  endurance,  the  dozens  of  unconscious  but  instinctive 
excuses  for  contact,  proximity,  pressure,  and  the  resultant 
exhilaration,  so  newr  so  incredibly  exciting,  so  full  of 
untasted  promise! 

It  was  the  hour  when,  for  the  adventurous,  the  flirta- 
tious, the  lonely,  there  hung  in  the  air  the  sweet  tanta- 
lizing sense  of  intrigue,  when  inviting  darkness  waited  like 
a  challenge,  and  impulse  and  desire  quivered  tightly  in 
their  bonds. 

It  was  the  hour,  too,  of  expectation  for  the  guests  of 
Hideaway  Hotel.  It  was  nine  o'clock  of  Friday  evening, 
in  the  summer  of  1930,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hotel  car 
was  due  from  the  station  with  new  arrivals  for  the  week- 
end and  the  weeks  ahead. 

On  one  section  of  the  porch,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
its  atmosphere  rather  than  by  any  actual  barrier,  there 
sat  a  group  of  three  young  men  for  whom  neither  the  hour, 
nor  the  beauties  of  the  night,  nor  the  currents  of  mood 
and  anticipation,  had  meaning. 
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They  were  tired.  They  were  the  two  waiters  and  the  bus 
boy  of  Hideaway  Hotel,  and  they  had  just  finished  sweep- 
ing the  dining  room,  polishing  the  silver,  and  setting  the 
tables  for  tomorrow's  breakfast. 

Gene  Winter,  slouched  deep  in  the  uncomfortable  stiff- 
ness of  a  summer  rocking  chair,  his  feet  on  a  neighboring 
rocker,  was  talking.  The  others  pretended  to  listen.  Gene 
was  about  twenty,  with  a  lean,  dark,  appealing  gauntness 
about  him.  His  straight,  dark  hair  was  combed  back 
loosely,  his  cheek  bones,  high  and  prominent,  were  like 
a  too-tight  frame  over  which  his  skin  had  been  drawn. 
His  nose  was  sensitive  and  chiseled  precisely.  When  he 
smiled,  his  whole  face  seemed  to  wrinkle,  first  about  the 
eyes,  and  then  in  larger  waves,  about  his  mouth. 

Gene  was  the  type  whose  face  never  seems  to  possess 
the  bland,  out-turning  innocence  of  youth,  who  looks 
older,  wiser,  and  more  handsome  than  he  really  is. 

"The  question  that  interests  me,"  Gene  was  saying  to 
Charley  Holland,  the  other  waiter,  and  to  Danny,  the 
pimply  faced  bus  boy,  "is  what  there  is  about  being  at  a 
summer  hotel  that  takes  normal,  decent  people,  good, 
gentle  people,  and  makes  them  into  the  leading  bastards  of 
our  time." 

Charley  Holland  shook  his  head.  Charley  was  an  ex- 
prize  fighter  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  forced  into  retire- 
ment by  approaching  deafness,  the  only  lingering  reward 
of  thirty-five  unhappy  encounters  in  two  years  of  boxing. 
Charley's  whole  head  seemed  to  function  very  loosely,  as 
if  everything  hadn't  quite  settled  back  into  place  yet,  so 
when  a  thought  more  abstract  than  a  simple  command  or 
request  confronted  him,  Charley  always  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  take  Bittelman,"  Gene  continued,  like  a  profes- 
sor who  knows  he  has  a  dull  class  but  won't  allow  him- 
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self  to  be  frustrated.  "Who  is  Bittelman  and  what  is  Bittel- 
man?  I  can  see  it  perfectly.  He's  a  pants-presser  in  a  sweat- 
shop on  Canal  Street.  He  lives  in  a  twenty-dollars-a-month 
furnished  room  on  Second  Avenue.  He  spends  thirty  cents 
a  day  on  lunch.  No  more,  no  less.  A  nice,  greasy  cafeteria 
where  he  feels  at  home.  Dinner?  Dinner  he  has  in  a  'home- 
cooked'  restaurant  for  sixty-five  cents.  Very  nice,  except 
that  there  are  a  hundred  roaches  to  every  customer.  He 
buys  a  twenty-eight-dollar  suit  with  two  pairs  of  pants, 
alterations  free.  He's  probably  a  poor,  quiet,  lonely,  un- 
happy, humble  little  shnook,  struggling  all  through  the 
year,  saving  his  money,  getting  enough  pennies  together 
so  that  he  can  spend  four  weeks  at  Hideaway  Hotel  every 
summer." 

Danny  the  bus  boy,  every  square  inch  of  his  face  cov- 
ered with  pimples,  wasn't  listening.  He  pulled  out  a  little 
mirror  from  his  pocket  and  examined  himself  hopelessly. 

"And  put  that  mirror  away!"  Gene  commanded.  "It 
makes  me  nervous." 

"Oh  yeah?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  your  face  looks  like.  It  looks  like  the 
plucked  ass  of  a  chicken." 

"Oh  yeah?"  Danny  said. 

Gene  lit  another  cigarette  and  resumed.  "Now  take  that 
same  Bittelman,"  he  said,  "transformed  into  a  guest  at 
Hideaway  Hotel.  Look  at  him.  There  he  sits.  Playing 
pinochle  like  a  Grand  Duke  on  his  estate.  Look  at  his  fat 
puss.  He's  happy.  He's  gloating.  His  sacrifices  have  paid 
off.  Look  at  that  little  finger  raised  as  he  fondles  his  cigar. 
Like  a  banker.  Like  a  stock  broker.  Watch  the  way  his  eye 
wanders  now  and  then.  He's  drinking  it  all  in.  His 
dominion.  His  kingdom.  Food,  service,  attention,  comfort, 
extravagance.  All  he  has  to  do  is  ask.  He  can  sit  around 
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all  day  and  request,  order,  protest,  demand,  refuse.  His 
whim  is  law.  His  desire  is  deed.  He  is  the  Great  God 
Guest. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  fat  sonofabitch  makes  me  do?" 
Gene  ground  the  cigarette  into  the  porch  with  his  heel. 
"Every  morning  I've  got  to  bring  a  glass  of  orange  juice 
up  to  his  room  at  seven-thirty.  His  Lordship  rises  and  will 
be  served.  And  at  the  table.  Everybody  else  takes  the  soup 
the  way  I  give  it.  But  not  Bittelman.  His  Highness  likes  it 
hot.  So  it's  got  to  be  warmed  up  in  a  special  pot  for  Bittel- 
man. And  if  it's  not  steaming,  hell  send  it  back.  Why  the 
soup  doesn't  burn  a  hole  clear  through  his  guts,  I  don't 
know.  But  I  keep  hoping. 

"And  another  thing.  If  Bittelman  should  see  you  by 
some  unhappy  chance,  just  walking  around.  Going  for  a 
swim.  Or  sitting  on  the  grass.  It's  between  meals.  You're 
off.  You're  relaxing.  You're  reading  a  book.  You're  kidding 
yourself  for  a  minute  into  feeling  like  a  human  being.  Ha! 
Bittelman  has  spotted  you!  'Jeenie!  Jeenie,  please!'  'Yes, 
Mr.  Bittelman?'  'Jeenie,  be  a  good  boy  and  bring  me  a 
glass  milk.'  'Yes,  Mr.  Bittelman.'  'And  Jeenie,  warm  it  up  a 
little,  ha?  Don't  boiling  it,  but  should  be  warm/  'Yes,  Mr. 
Bittelman.'  'And  Jeenie,  if  you  could  bring  a  couple  those 
cookies  we  had  for  yesterday  dinner,  the  ones  with  the 
nots — .'  'Yes,  Mr.  Bittelman/  'So  okay/  'Yes,  Mr.  Bittel- 
man/ 'And  Jeenie,  did  you  see  a  noozpaper  today  some- 
where?' 'No,  I  haven't  seen  any  papers  today/  'So  after 
you  bringing  the  milk,  will  you  take  a  look  for  me,  Jeenie? 
Maybe  in  the  casino?  I  like  to  read  a  noozpaper  when  I'm 
drinking  a  glass  milk/  'Yes,  Mr.  Bittelman/ 

"Jeezus  H.  Christ!  The  guy's  a  fiend!"  Gene  propped 
himself  against  the  rocker  again,  with  a  look  of  angry  dis- 
gust. Charley  stared  at  him  for  a  moment.  He  couldn't 
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quite  understand  this  tirade.  After  all,  wasn't  Mr.  Bittel- 
man  a  guest?  Wasn't  he  entitled  to  a  little  service? 

"Aw,  you  think  too  much,  Gene.  Your  brains  is  gettin 
punch  drunk.  You  shoulda  never  been  a  waiter." 

Charley  stood  up  and  looked  through  the  screened  win- 
dow into  the  casino.  Some  people  were  dancing.  A  few 
girls  sat  idly  on  the  benches  along  the  walls.  "Cmon, 
Danny,"  he  said.  "I  see  a  coupla  babes  inside  what's  achin' 
for  my  manly  embrace." 

The  two  of  them  made  their  way  between  the  card 
tables,  the  chairs,  and  the  outstretched  feet  of  the  loung- 
ing guests  on  the  porch  and  disappeared  into  the  casino. 
Gene  sat  alone. 

The  night  had  a  yielding  softness.  Quivering  trees  and 
distant  hills  separated  themselves  like  living  things  from 
the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  move  about  and  whisper  in 
sweet  intrigue,  like  lovers  on  the  edge  of  darkness.  The 
sky  was  huge  and  sprayed  with  stars,  each  fixed  in  its 
place,  but  ready  at  a  shaking  of  the  universe,  to  flare  and 
streak  and  sputter  and  then  stop  at  some  appointed  spot, 
to  stand  again  in  distant  silence. 

Gene  felt  restless.  The  radio  in  the  casino,  with  the 
thump-thump,  overstressed  rhythm  of  its  music,  annoyed 
him.  The  people  all  about  him,  untroubled,  luxuriating  in 
their  vapid  satisfaction,  or  excited  like  children  at  a  per- 
petual party,  irritated  him.  Charley  and  Danny,  dull 
simpletons  who  thought  he  was  queer  because  of  the  way 
he  talked,  disappointed  him  by  their  lack  of  sympathetic 
response.  He  was  really  quite  lonely  and  sorry  for  himself. 

Down  the  road,  where  the  big  oak  tree  stood  at  the 
bend  in  the  driveway,  a  light  glimmered  through  the  trees, 
bobbing  up  and  down  erratically  as  a  car  approached  in 
the  night.  It  was  the  hotel  automobile  coming  from  the 
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station,  and  heads  turned  on  the  porch,  eager  wives  sprang 
up  from  chairs  and  card  games,  children  scampered  down 
the  steps  to  meet  it,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  the  atmos- 
phere one  feels  inside  a  house  when  the  door-bell  rings 
and  the  visitors  for  whom  one  has  long  been  preparing 
finally  arrive. 

Gene  went  down  to  help  with  the  bags.  Three  men 
clambered  out,  and  after  them  a  hesitant  couple,  standing 
reluctandy  exposed  to  the  appraising  stares.  Then  a  young 
woman  stepped  out  of  the  back  seat. 

"Hello,"  she  said  to  Gene. 

Benny  Jacobs,  manager  of  Hideaway  Hotel,  came 
around  from  the  driver's  seat.  "This  is  Miss  Tay,  Gene. 
Take  her  bags  up  to  room  27,  will  yuh?" 

"Tate." 

"Huh?" 

"It  doesn't  matter.  My  name  is  Tate," 

"Oh.  Excuse  me.  Miss  Tate,  Gene.  Take  her  bags,  will 
yuh?" 

"I  have  some  books  in  the  car.  Would  you  mind  taking 
them  too?" 

Gene  reached  in  and  grabbed  four  books  stacked  up  in 
a  corner  of  the  back  seat.  Miss  Tate  followed  him  up  the 
stairs  and  along  the  corridor.  Inside  the  tight  little  room 
(bed,  dresser,  chair,  and  clothes  closet  crowded  edge  by 
edge  with  geometric  ingenuity),  Miss  Tate  went  straight 
to  the  bed,  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"I'm  tired." 

Gene  pulled  the  two  towels  and  bar  of  soap  out  of  the 
top  drawer  and  put  them  on  the  dresser.  He  looked  at  her 
a  moment.  "Miss  Tate,"  he  said,  "whatever  brought  you  to 
this  dump?" 
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She  sat  up  on  the  bed  with  an  astonished  smile.  "I  beg 
your  pardon?" 

"Look,  Miss  Tate,  you've  made  a  big  mistake.  Don't  be 
offended — " 

"I  don't  quite  understand." 

Gene  sat  down  in  the  chair  as  she  stared  at  him  with  a 
perturbed  frown.  "Don't  mind  me  doing  this.  This  place 
is  very  democratic.  Guests  mix  with  the  help  and  all  that. 
It's  supposed  to  be  all  right  for  me  to  sit  here  and  talk  to 
you.  Unless  you  mind?" 

Miss  Tate  propped  her  pillow  up  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  suggestion  of  amusement  in  her  manner.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  neatly  tailored  gabardine  suit,  white  blouse 
at  her  throat,  a  crown-shaped  rhinestone  pin  on  the  lapel. 
Her  hair  was  dark,  not  quite  soft  enough  to  be  appealing, 
and  cut  in  a  mannish  style  that  left  it  thick  enough  to  cover 
the  top  corners  of  her  ears.  Her  face  was  sharp,  a  little 
hard,  intelligent,  and  selfish.  There  seemed  to  be  a  barrier 
of  remoteness  and  self-concern  that  permeated  the  very 
air  around  her.  Most  people  recognized  it  instantly,  and 
respected  it.  That  was  why  she  was  vaguely  intrigued  as 
Gene  spoke. 

"What  I  mean,"  Gene  said,  "is  that  anyone  can  see  you 
don't  belong  here.  Not  in  this  kind  of  a  place.  You'll  be 
bored  stiff.  You'll  have  no  one  to  talk  to.  Except  me  maybe 
— but  I  haven't  much  time.  You're  not  like  the  other  guests 
that  come  here.  You  won't  do  what  they  do.  You'll  just  be 
a  wonderful  subject  of  conversation  for  them.  Whatever 
brought  you  to  Hideaway  Hotel  anyway?  Did  you  see  one 
of  those  phony  ads  about  peace  and  quiet?" 

"How  old  are  you?"  Miss  Tate  asked. 

"Twenty.  Why?" 

"Tell  me  more." 
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'Well,  take  those  books."  Gene  stood  up  and  went  over 
to  the  dresser.  "Nobody  brings  books  up  to  Hideaway 
Hotel,  unless  they're  mystery  stories.  Look  at  these/'  He 
picked  up  the  four  books.  Three  were  novels  by  Evelyn 
Scott;  The  Wave,  Breathe  Upon  These  Slain,  and  Bread 
and  a  Sword.  The  fourth  was  Lady  Chatterleys  Lover. 

"See  what  I  mean?  Books  like  that.  It's  fantastic.  Miss 
Tate,  you  and  I  have  wandered  into  the  den  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Lady  Chatterleys  Lover,  privately  printed  in 
Bologna.  They'd  love  that.  A  dirty  joke  is  a  dirty  joke. 
That's  all  right.  It's  a  natural  phenomenon.  They  have 
lovely  sessions  here,  and  the  women  scream  in  ecstasies  of 
titillation.  But  a  book  like  that?  Better  put  a  newspaper 
wrapper  around  it,  and  if  anyone  asks — just  say  it's 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Do  I  sound  crazy  to  you?" 

"Slightly." 

Gene  stood  at  the  door.  "Well,  forgive  me  then.  You 
know,  I've  had  no  one  to  talk  to  in  a  month  and  a  half. 
I'm  glad  you  came."  He  closed  the  door  and  went  down 
the  corridor. 

Miss  Tate  ran  her  fingers  through  her  hair,  and  then 
lay  back  on  the  pillow  with  a  smile. 

Gene's  day  left  him  only  a  half  hour  free  between  break- 
fast and  lunch.  Guests,  who  throughout  the  year  gobbled 
hasty  breakfasts  at  precisely  the  exact  moment  every  day 
of  the  working  week,  reveled  in  the  luxury  of  sauntering 
into  the  dining  room  at  nine,  and  nine-thirty,  and  ten,  and 
ten-thirty,  lingering  with  deliberate  self-indulgence  over 
unnecessarily  heavy  breakfasts,  chatting  aimlessly  about 
the  inconsequentialities  that  constitute  table  conversation 
at  a  summer  hotel,  and  driving  the  cook  and  the  waiters 
into  unspoken  frenzy  by  the  way  they  upset  their  sched- 
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ules,  wasted  their  time,  and  increased  the  morning's  work 
a  hundred-fold. 

No  sooner  was  the  last  hypocritically  apologetic  guest 
finished  with  his  breakfast,  than  it  became  time  to  set  the 
tables  for  lunch,  prepare  salads,  pickles,  bread,  get  ketchup 
bottles  out  of  the  icebox,  scrub  celery,  open  cans  of  fruit 
dessert,  fill  pitchers  with  ice  water,  and  then  finally  begin 
again  the  parade  of  plates  from  kitchen  to  tables,  with 
appetizers,  with  noodle  soup  and  pea  soup,  with  chicken 
and  lamb  chops  and  steak,  with  pie  and  cookies  and  cake 
and  tea  and  coffee,  amid  the  clatter,  the  laughter,  the 
loud  conversation,  and  the  nagging  whine  of  children  who 
wouldn't  eat,  or  wanted  jello  instead  of  cake,  or  who 
burned  themselves  or  dropped  their  forks,  or  kicked  each 
other  under  the  table,  or  who,  with  knowing  malice, 
pestered  the  waiters  with  questions  and  demands  at  this 
moment  when,  of  all  times,  the  help  of  a  hotel  is  most 
harried,  most  servile,  and  most  miserable. 

When  two-thirty  finally  came,  and  Gene  was  theoret- 
ically free  until  five,  escape  from  the  vicinity  and  the 
guests  of  Hideaway  Hotel  was  precious  deliverance.  He 
put  on  his  swimming  trunks  and  sneakers,  and  walked 
down  to  the  swimming  hole. 

The  path  lay  along  a  pleasant  dirt  road,  lined  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  birch  and  pine  and  maple,  shady,  quiet, 
and  lovely  almost  beyond  expectation.  At  one  point, 
where  a  narrower  path  broke  off  from  the  road,  the  way 
led  to  the  widened  bend  of  a  stream  that  was  the  swim- 
ming hole.  It  was  an  open  place,  filled  like  some  cavern 
with  the  bubbling,  splashing,  rushing,  watery  sound  of  the 
fast-moving  stream.  Along  the  near  side  of  it,  free  of  shade 
and  close  to  the  bank,  there  were  two  large,  flat  rocks, 
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massive,  reddish,  and  worn  with  weather  and  sun  and  use 
to  a  rich  and  ancient  smoothness.     , 

Miss  Tate  was  lying  on  one  of  these  rocks.  She  wore  a 
black  woolen  swim  suit,  deep  green  sun  glasses,  and  a 
white  kerchief  tied  neatly  around  her  hair.  Gene  stood  a 
moment,  indecisively.  Suddenly,  aware  of  his  presence, 
she  sat  up,  shading  her  eyes  despite  the  sun  glasses. 

"Hello,"  she  said.  "Want  to  talk  to  me  some  more?" 

Tm  going  swimming  now,"  Gene  answered.  "It's  better 
for  my  soul." 

He  made  a  deep  dive,  coming  up  slowly,  luxuriating  in 
the  cool  liquidness  of  the  water.  It  was  clear,  greenish  and 
blue,  holding  patches  and  shafts  of  sunlight  within  itself, 
swirling  with  tiny  wavelets,  feeling  smoothly  resistant 
against  his  body.  He  swam  about  for  a  while  and  then 
came  up  on  the  hot,  dry  rocks  to  sun  himself. 

"You're  missing  the  only  facility  of  Hideaway  Hotel  that 
isn't  degrading." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  swim,"  she  said. 

"Want  me  to  teach  you?" 

"Would  you?" 

Gene  watched  her  as  she  rose  and  prepared  to  go  into 
the  water.  Her  figure  wasn't  full,  wasn't  youthfully  rounded 
and  quivery  like  that  of  some  of  the  girls  he  had  seen 
standing  on  that  very  rock,  yet  it  had  an  appeal  for  him. 
It  was  a  figure  aware  of  itself,  the  knee  raised  up  as  she 
removed  her  socks  was  like  the  knee  of  a  dancer,  deliber- 
ately postured.  The  arms  reaching  down  seemed  to 
arrange  themselves  with  careful  grace.  Her  head  was 
slightly  bent,  yet  the  line  of  her  neck  was  unyielding, 
aristocratically  thrust  forward.  When  her  feet  were  bare, 
and  her  white  cap  was  at  last  snugly  around  her  head,  she 
seemed  to  straighten  up  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  were 
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stretching  from  her  toes,  and  her  whole  body  revealed  a 
springed,  tight  readiness. 

Gene  went  into  the  water  first  and  then  turned  around, 
holding  out  his  hands  to  her  as  she  stepped  with  an  awk- 
wardness that  came  despite  herself,  over  the  smaller  stones 
and  into  the  stream.  They  walked  out  toward  the  center 
where  it  was  deeper.  She  felt  no  confidence,  no  friendli- 
ness in  the  water,  and  sometimes  in  a  moment  of  unsteadi- 
ness she  would  squeeze  his  hand  with  frantic  tightness. 

"Now  what?"  she  said.  "I  think  I'm  frightened." 

Gene  took  both  her  hands.  "Lie  on  your  stomach  and 
float." 

Obediently,  she  tried  to  stretch  out  in  the  water,  keeping 
her  head  up  at  an  exaggerated  angle  with  the  timidity  non- 
swimmers  always  have.  Then  she  got  to  her  feet  with  a 
spring  and  laughed. 

"It's  fun!" 

"You're  not  swimming  yet." 

"That's  more  swimming  than  little  Marie  has  done  in 
her  entire  life!" 

"Little  what?" 

"Marie.  May  I  introduce  myself?  Marie  Freeman  Tate." 

"I  don't  like  'Marie.' " 

"I  don't  like  'Marie,'  or  'Freeman,'  or  'Tate.' " 

"How  about  'Maggie'?" 

"But  why  'Maggie'?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  Maggies  of  the  world  are  always 
wonderful  people." 

She  laughed.  "In  that  case,  Maggie  it  is  then!" 

"Look,"  Gene  said,  picking  her  up,  "now  you're  going  to 
float  on  your  back.  Don't  look  so  worried!  I'll  hold  my  arm 
under  you.  You've  got  to  get  some  self-confidence  in  the 
water." 
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He  held  her  for  a  moment  as  the  water  lapped  and 
swirled  about  them,  and  she  felt  light,  and  soft  at  the 
thighs  where  his  hand  was,  and  warm  and  yielding  the 
way  another's  body  is  in  a  dream.  She  gave  just  the  faint- 
est twitch  of  her  legs  and  her  body,  and  that  mere  im- 
perceptible motion  was  as  if  she  had  snuggled  up  to  him 
and  drawn  away  all  in  a  moment.  She  was  smiling,  her 
lips  and  cheeks  glistening  with  sundrops  of  water,  her 
dark,  clever  eyes  looking  up  at  him,  her  whole  manner 
saying  "Now  what?  Now  what?" 

"Look,"  Gene  said  suddenly,  "we've  got  a  date  tonight." 

"Have  we?" 

"Let's  walk  to  the  village  and  go  to  Perry's." 

"Perry's?  Is  that  the  local  movie — or  the  ice  cream 
parlor?" 

Gene  gave  her  a  reproving  squeeze  for  her  teasing. 
"Perry's  is  a  bar.  It's  a  very  fine  place.  There  are  always 
enough  people  drunk  there  so  you  can  have  complete 
privacy." 

"Sounds  utterly  delightful." 

Then  she  lay  back  slowly  into  the  water  over  his  out- 
stretched hands,  and  for  a  moment  she  looked  like  the 
woman  on  the  stage  who  places  herself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  magician  with  a  gesture  that  says  "I  am  ready,  Profes- 
sor. Proceed.  Do  with  me  what  you  will." 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


PERRY'S,  like  so  many  drinking  places  in  resort  towns, 
had  a  split  personality.  It  served  as  the  familiar, 
comfortable,  unpretentious  hangout  of  the  native 
alcoholics,  the  local  hired  hands,  handy  men,  poor  farmers, 
village  outcasts,  and  aspiring  delinquents.  But  it  became 
too,  from  July  first  to  Labor  Day,  the  romantic  "discovery" 
of  vacationing  sensation  seekers,  providing  for  them  the 
local  color,  the  tour  of  the  native  quarter,  the  descent 
among  the  barbarians. 

The  regular  patrons  of  Perry's,  in  their  caps,  their  over- 
alls, their  blue  workshirts,  standing  about  with  dissatisfied, 
unshaven  faces,  hated  and  despised  the  summer  intruders 
with  their  sport  slacks,  their  smooth,  stuffed,  and  perpet- 
ually grinning  faces,  their  exhibitionistic  laughter  and 
noisiness,  and  their  sleek,  cigarette-smoking  and  expensive 
smelling  women. 

Perry  himself,  an  emaciated  and  tubercular  Irishman, 
with  the  sad  face  of  an  unpublished  poet  and  the  steel 
heart  of  a  money  lender,  took  no  sides.  Like  an  am- 
bassador on  the  international  scene,  he  was  the  link  be- 
tween his  own  people  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  a 
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strange  new  population  to  which  he  could  never  quite 
belong. 

When  Maggie  and  Gene  swung  open  the  screened  door 
and  stepped  in,  Perry's  was  only  half-filled,  and  several 
tables  covered  with  blue  checkered  cloths  stood  empty. 
Gene  watched  Maggie  walk  calmly  and  without  hesitation 
toward  a  table  in  the  corner,  past  Perry's  nod  and  business- 
like smile  of  greeting,  past  the  smirking  drinkers  at  the 
bar,  swinging  her  hips  and  buttocks  slightly  as  she  walked, 
as  if  it  were  a  motion  she  could  only  partially  control.  She 
wore  a  simple  gray  skirt  and  a  round-necked,  long-sleeved 
sweater  of  black  wool,  with  a  thin  string  of  pearls. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful,"  Maggie  said  as  they  sat  down,  "they 
have  table-cloths.  But  what's  that  smell?" 

"Stale  beer.  Or  maybe  it's  the  breath  of  the  customers. 
I  don't  know.  It  might  even  be  someone  lying  under  our 
table." 

Maggie  laughed,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment.  "How  old  are  you?"  Gene  asked. 

"Fair  enough,  though  very  untactful.  I'm  thirty-three." 
She  said  it  without  hesitation,  but  pursed  her  lips  slowly 
and  looked  at  Gene  sideways  with  amused  expectancy. 

"A  woman's  most  irresistible  age." 

"Thank  you,  kind  sir.  God  will  forgive  you  that  little 
lie." 

"And  you — ?" 

"Teach.  I  teach.  Isn't  that  horrible?" 

"It  might  even  be  catastrophic.  But  why?" 

"Come  now.  A  teacher,  unmarried,  living  alone,  getting 
along  in  years,  unhappy  in  her  work?  What  a  build-up  for 
a  neurosis,  or  something  equally  interesting." 

She  smiled  at  Gene.  Luce  so  many  women,  she  had 
developed  the  little  trick  of  talking  about  herself  more 
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frankly  than  she  thought  others  dared  to.  It  forestalled  a 
great  many  things,  and  gave  her  a  sense  of  courage.  She 
lifted  the  glass  of  Scotch  and  soda  which  Perry  had  brought 
and  sipped  it  slowly. 

"Unhappy  in  your  work?"  Gene  asked. 

"Oh  God,  yes!  Third  and  fourth  term  high  school  Eng- 
lish. Composition,  Hamlet,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas 
Marner.  Can  you  picture  it?" 

"Don't  you  like  teaching?" 

Tm  not  quite  sure.  I  often  wish  I  taught  mathematics, 
or  maybe  carpentry.  Simple  laws,  and  common  sense. 
Why  should  poor  fifteen-year-olds  struggle  with  Hamlet? 
It's  really  stupid  to  expect  them  to  understand  it.  And  it's 
torture  for  me,  teaching  it.  Except,  of  course,  that  I  reduce 
it  to  a  neat,  fourth  term  high  school  set  of  exercises.  Was 
Hamlet  mad?  Why  did  he  hesitate  to  kill  his  uncle?  Does 
Hamlet  really  love  Ophelia?" 

"Sounds  like  a  radio  program.  Listen  next  week  and  find 
out." 

Perry  came  up  to  replace  the  drinks  they  had  finished. 
"Well,"  said  Gene,  lifting  his,  "here's  to  Hamlet.  May  he 
soon  graduate  from  high  school." 

"To  the  soul  of  poor  William  Shakespeare.  May  he  for- 
give me  for  what  I  have  done  to  him." 

"A  living  is  a  living.  Shakespeare  will  understand  that." 

They  drank  slowly,  and  looked  at  each  other  over  the 
rims  of  their  glasses.  Wonderful,  Gene  thought.  Won- 
derful to  have  someone  like  that  to  talk  to.  He  felt  very 
happy,  and  drank  and  stared  at  her  and  talked.  Time 
passed  with  delicious  swiftness. 

"I  am  not,"  he  said  after  awhile,  "a  waiter  by  profession." 

"Indeed?" 

"The  wet  towel,  the  greasy  plate — they  are  only,  how 
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shall  I  say — wait  a  minute!  Perry!  Perry,  please!"  He  held 
up  two  fingers,  motioned  toward  the  table,  and  nodded  his 
head  vigorously. 

Perry  arrived  with  the  new  drinks  promptly.  "Thank 
you,  Perry.  You  are  a  prince.  A  prince  very  much  unlike 
Hamlet." 

"Am  I  now?"  Perry  winked  at  Maggie. 

"That  you  are,  Perry  my  prince!"  It  was  that  releasing, 
joyous,  giddy  flow  of  well-being  that  comes  after  a  few 
drinks,  like  a  ripple  of  laughter  over  your  soul,  and  Gene 
felt  delighted  with  the  world. 

"To  the  wet  towel,  the  greasy  plate,  to  the  vast  expanses 
of  the  stomach,  to  the  mighty  and  boundless  appetite  of  a 
hotel  guest,  to  the  wonderful,  wonderful  digestive  system 
that  God  has  created  for  human  beings,  more  wonderful 
even  than  that  profound  invention  the  cement-mixer,  to 
all  those — " 

"You're  talking  perfect  nonsense.  Better  take  a  drink 
and  set  your  "glass  down." 

"Exactly!"  Gene  gulped,  and  grinned  like  a  little  boy. 

"Seriously,  Gene,  what  are  you?" 

"I  am  a  student,  my  dear  Maggie — but  not  seriously. 
One  more  year  to  go  at  dear  old  Metropolitan  University, 
and  then  I  shall  be  turned  loose." 

"What  are  you  majoring  in?" 

"I  shall  emerge  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Maggie.  Bachelor  of 
Arts!  That  means  a  delicate  flirtation  with  all  the  arts — 
but  marriage,  alas,  to  none!" 

He  jiggled  the  ice  cubes  around  slowly  in  his  glass  and 
suddenly  became  serious.  "No.  I  want  to  write." 

"Good!  What  have  you  done?" 

"Little  things,  so  far.  Published  in  obscure  magazines 
that  you  can  only  find  in  the  Gotham  Book  Mart  or  Bren- 
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tano's  basement.  But  people  have  liked  them.  Some  people. 
Anyway,  it's  the  one  thing  I  can  do.  Write/' 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  Gene.  I'd  like  to  read  something  of 
yours." 

"By  the  strangest  coincidence,  I  happen  to  have  a  couple 
of  dozen  manuscripts  with  me!"  He  reached  into  his  shirt 
and  laughed.  "But  I  did  bring  some  up  with  me.  You 
shall  pass  judgment." 

Maggie  lifted  her  glass  to  that.  Gene  immediately  turned 
around.  "Perry!  Prince  Perry!"  He  held  up  two  fingers 
again,  and  Perry  nodded  with  a  smile  from  behind  the  bar. 

When  they  walked  out  again  into  the  streets  of  the  little 
village,  it  was  very  quiet  and  lovely.  They  stood  on  the 
corner  and  looked  up  and  down  the  deserted  main  street. 
The  full  moon  was  glaring  like  a  huge,  unshaded  electric 
bulb  that  hung  with  stark  brightness  on  a  cord  suspended 
from  some  vast  celestial  ceiling.  The  shadows  of  trees  and 
lampposts  and  store  signs  and  houses  were  sharp  and 
precise.  Now  and  then  an  automobile  rode  past  with  a 
rising  whoosh  and  then  fading  away  of  the  motor.  Voices 
came  from  somewhere  far  off,  sounding  like  a  child's  cry- 
ing in  the  distance.  The  air  was  clear,  and  Maggie's  heels 
echoed  on  the  sidewalk. 

"Let's  go,"  Gene  said,  and  Maggie  put  her  arm  through 
his  and  they  started  off  on  the  road  back.  They  didn't  talk, 
both  thinking  of  what  had  been  said,  both  thinking  of 
what  had  been  left  unsaid. 

At  the  bend  in  the  road  where  the  big  oak  tree  stood 
and  just  before  they  came  into  sight  of  the  hotel,  Gene 
stopped  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her.  Maggie 
looked  at  him  too,  frankly  and  expectantly. 

Gene  took  her  two  hands  in  his.  "You  know,  Maggie — " 
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"Yes?" 

"I  haven't  kissed  you  yet." 

Then  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her  gently. 
He  could  feel,  under  his  wrists,  her  back  tight  and  bony, 
he  could  feel  her  arm  over  his  shoulder,  the  soft  weight  of 
it  pressing  wonderfully  upon  him,  he  could  feel  her  breasts 
like  two  little  things  alive,  pressed  warm  and  vibrant 
against  him,  he  could  smell  the  strange  and  somehow 
musty  smell  of  her  hair,  the  faint  and  personal  odor  of  her, 
the  light  perfume  and  the  wool  and  her  clothes  and  herself 
all  combined  in  a  sweet  and  dizzying  exhalation,  he  could 
feel  the  soft  giving  of  her  lips,  the  intimate,  moist  mingling,  « 
and  he  could  feel  like  the  quiver  of  an  electric  current  the 
touching  of  their  thighs  together,  the  contact  of  her  body, 
the  closeness  of  her. 

They  separated.  "Minium,"  Gene  sighed,  and  took  her 
hand  and  started  to  walk. 

"Me  too." 

"What?" 

"I  said  me  too." 

Gene  squeezed  her  hand  tightly.  The  moon  painted  a 
white  streak  across  the  roof  and  down  the  side  of  the 
hotel.  The  leaves  of  the  big  tree  shook  and  shivered  and 
shushed  and  then  the  whole  tree  shook  itself  like  a  fussy 
old  woman  changing  her  position  in  bed  at  night.  Far  off, 
a  dog  barked  with  irritation  and  malice,  and  then  barked 
again,  and  fell  silent.  J 

The  next  day,  every  act,  every  look,  every  moment 
seemed  to  have  new  meaning.  When  she  came  down  to 
breakfast,  Gene  said  "Good  morning,"  but  it  was  as  if  they 
had  clasped  each  other's  hand.  As  he  walked  back  and 
forth  to  the  kitchen  and  between  the  tables,  setting  down 
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glasses  of  orange  juice  and  dishes  of  prunes,  serving  the 
cereals  and  the  eggs  and  the  coffee,  he  glanced  at  her 
again  and  again,  and  their  eyes  would  meet,  and  there  was 
a  subtle,  pleased  smile  about  her  lips. 

The  day  was  overcast  with  the  oppressive  dreariness  of 
approaching  rain.  A  gray  pallor  was  over  everything,  so 
that  even  the  trees  and  the  patches  of  wheat  in  distant 
fields  had  soaked  in  its  dullness.  There  was  a  comfortless 
chill  that  crept  into  the  very  bones. 

Gene  was  busy  between  breakfast  and  dinner,. working 
with  Charley  and  Danny  in  the  kitchen  in  preparation  for 
the  more  elaborate  Sunday  meal.  But  he  moved  about  with 
a  sense  of  exhilaration,  a  strange  exuberance  that  enabled 
him  to  do  his  tasks  mechanically,  hear  words  spoken  and 
answer  them  automatically,  while  in  reality  he  was  re- 
living all  the  moments  with  her,  the  swim,  the  conversa- 
tion, the  walk  to  Perry's,  the  wonderful,  giddy  time  they 
had  there,  laughing  together,  understanding  each  other  so 
perfectly,  the  slow  walk  back  again  in  the  clear  night  until 
they  stopped  near  the  tree,  and  the  kiss,  the  long,  soft, 
gentle  fullness  of  that  kiss  when  her  body  was  against  his 
and  she  was  so  ready  for  what  he  wanted,  that  perfect,  sly, 
frank  and  understanding  smile  of  hers  this  morning  at 
breakfast,  the  cool,  hard  way  she  looked,  not  beautiful,  not 
fluffily  feminine,  but  clean  and  intelligent,  and  full  of 
character,  like  someone  who  was  on  his  own  level,  who 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  there  being  a  lot  he  didn't  know 
about  her,  a  reserve  of  something,  maybe  power  or  selfish- 
ness, maybe  love,  maybe  helplessness  disguised,  but  what- 
ever it  was  it  had  been  started  now,  and  it  would  go 
on,  it  wasn't  just  kidding  around,  it  wasn't  flirting,  it  was 
different,  wonderful,  not  love  but  a  kind  of  oneness,  a 
going  together,  a  kind  of  knowing.  .  .  . 
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It  began  to  rain  just  before  they  rang  the  dinner  bell, 
and  that  brought  all  the  guests  to  the  porch  outside  the 
dining  room,  crowding  around  and  waiting.  It  made  serv- 
ing dinner  much  more  difficult,  for  when  all  the  guests  sat 
down  at  once  they  became  impatient  quickly,  and  you 
couldn't  serve  them  table  by  table  as  each  filled  up  but 
had  to  satisfy  them  all  simultaneously.  Gene  could  hardly 
find  a  moment  to  glance  at  her  all  through  the  meal,  except 
that  when  he  set  down  each  dish  before  her,  she  said 
"Thank  you,  Gene'*  very  quietly  and  somehow  intimately. 

After  dinner,  Gene  went  up  to  the  room  he  shared  with 
Charley  and  flopped  on  his  bed.  He  was  always  tired  after 
serving  a  Sunday  dinner,  and  the  rain  outside,  which 
gusts  of  wind  would  spit  against  the  window,  made  him 
feel  a  cozy  drowsiness,  tempting  him  almost  to  crawl 
under  the  covers,  sink  his  face  into  a  snug  corner  of  the 
pillow,  and  doze  off. 

Instead,  he  found  the  two  short  story  manuscripts  he 
had  brought  up  with  him  and  tried  to  read  them  dis- 
passionately, as  if  coming  to  them  for  the  first  time,  the 
way  she  would  read  them.  One  was  called  "Two  By  Four." 
It  was  the  story  of  an  unemployed,  hungry,  pathetic  old 
derelict  who  lived  in  a  two  by  four  packing  case  on  the 
edge  of  a  garbage  dump.  One  night  his  neighbors  of  the 
same  address  decided  to  break  up  his  packing  case  for 
fuel.  There  was  no  other  wood  available.  The  old  man  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  his  two  by  four  home.  They  calmly  killed 
him,  smashed  the  case,  and  lit  the  fire. 

The  other  story  was  called  "Mary  Lou."  It  was  the  story 
of  an  extremely  sensitive,  gentle,  and  attractive  young 
Negro  girl.  She  had  been  brought  up  as  a  young  lady  by 
her  mother,  and  had  been  treated  as  a  lady  by  everyone 
who  knew  her.  One  day  she  was  approached  by  her  white 
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employer.  When  she  rejected  him,  he  assumed  she  was 
playing  a  game.  The  more  emphatically  and  hysterically 
she  rejected  him,  the  more  certain  he  was  that  she  was 
"only  a  common  nigger  whore."  Finally  she  escaped  and 
ran  home.  Her  white  boss  concluded  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  He  should  have  offered  her  five  dollars  instead 
of  two. 

Gene  felt  Maggie  would  like  the  stories,  probably  more 
than  anyone  who  had  read  them  so  far.  He  had  brought 
them  up  because  he  wanted  to  polish  them  a  little  before 
sending  them  off  to  the  little  obscure  magazine  where 
alone  they  had  any  hope  of  achieving  publication.  But 
now  he  wanted  Maggie  to  see  them  first.  He  wanted  her 
to  see  this  side  of  him.  His  writing  had  always  seemed 
like  another  self  to  him,  a  secret  other  being  within  him- 
self, with  different  planes  of  response,  different  levels  of 
understanding,  concerned  with  a  different  world  of  action 
and  conflict,  violence  and  sensitivity  and  desire. 

It  was  this  other  self  that  he  assumed  the  moment  he 
began  to  write,  and  even  before,  when  his  mind  was  filled 
with  the  desperate  and  passionate  characters,  the  brutal 
clashes  and  contests,  the  furious  indictments  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  that  were  the  constant  ingredients  of  his 
stories.  It  was  as  if  this  other  self  were  his  true  self,  while 
in  the  mundane  world  of  reality  he  was  merely  another 
stupid,  ill-adjusted,  and  ineffective  creature.  And  he 
wanted  Maggie  to  see  his  stories  because  it  was  always 
with  that  other  self  that  he  hoped  to  attract  and  hold 
people. 

Maggie  didn't  come  down  for  supper.  "Your  friend," 
one  of  the  other  women  guests  said  to  Gene  with  heavy 
sarcasm,  "has  a  frightful  headache.  But  simply  frightful!" 

Gene  ran  up  to  her  room  during  the  lull  that  came  just 
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after  coffee  was  served.  Maggie  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
reading.  The  two  big  white  pillows  haloed  her  head,  and 
some  of  her  dark  hair  fell  untended  over  one  side  of  her 
face. 

"I  heard  you  were  sick." 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come,  Gene.  But  I'm  not  sick  at  all. 
Just  a  headache." 

"Want  some  tea  and  toast?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Tea  and  toast?  That's  quaint." 

"My  mother  always  gave  me  tea  and  toast  when  I  had 
to  spend  a  day  in  bed." 

"My  mother  always  gave  me  an  eggnog." 

"Of  course  Pops  took  a  shot  of  whiskey  instead." 

"My  dad  abhorred  liquor!" 

It  was  the  way  she  said  "abhorred?'  that  made  Gene 
think  of  the  sarcastic  mimicry  of  the  woman  who  had  re- 
peated Maggie's  phrase  "frightful  headache."  Gene  no- 
ticed that  she  was  wearing  dark  red  pajamas,  silky,  ex- 
pensive looking,  and  cut  like  a  man's. 

"I  would  like  to  show  you  two  stories.  I've  .  .  .  they're 
in  manuscript .  .  ." 

"I'd  love  to  read  them,  Gene!  Can  you  get  them  now?" 

Gene  ran  upstairs  to  his  room,  snatched  the  manuscripts 
from  the  bed  where  he  had  left  them,  and  dashed  down 
again  to  Maggie's  room. 

"They're  not  quite  finished.  Slight  revisions  here  and 
there.  You  know." 

"Of  course." 

She  reached  out  for  them  eagerly  and  put  them  face 
downward  beside  her. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  get  downstairs  again  and  finish  my 
work." 

"Come  up  when  you've  finished.  We  can  talk  about 
them." 
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"All  right.  About  nine  o'clock?" 

She  nodded  her  head  and  smiled. 

Gene  felt  a  puzzling  sense  of  disappointment  as  he 
made  his  way  down  to  the  dining  room  again.  The  deli- 
cious intimacy  of  the  evening  before,  the  quick  flow  of 
understanding  between  them  had  vanished,  and  in  its 
stead  there  was  this  barrier  again,  the  cold,  unfeeling  con- 
versation, the  commonplace,  dry,  uncharged  exchange  of 
question  and  answer,  as  if  a  spell  had  been  broken  and  the 
magic  of  it  long  forgotten. 

He  did  his  work,  clearing  away  the  dishes,  sweeping 
the  dining  rdom,  helping  Danny  polish  the  silver,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  disillusionment  and  anticipation.  She 
does  have  a  headache  after  all,  he  told  himself,  and  what 
did  I  expect  her  to  do  or  say?  And  didn't  I  come  up  in  this 
waiter's  jacket  with  the  gravy  stains  all  over  it?  Women 
are  funny  about  those  things.  A  man  is  ready  to  be  roman- 
tic in  a  pair  of  overalls,  or  if  he's  only  got  five  minutes  to 
devote  to  it.  But  a  woman's  romantic  nature  won't  emerge 
until  it  is  assured  again  and  again  that  everything  is  right, 
everything  is  ready,  everything  is  just  as  she  would  like  it. 
And  yet,  he  thought,  she  must  know  the  way  he  was  feeling 
and  what  was  in  his  mind.  And  she  did  say — it  was  her 
suggestion — come  up  again  when  you've  finished,  and  if 
only  for  a  moment,  if  just  the  essence  of  the  moment  they 
had  shared  when  they  stood  under  that  tree  at  night  and 
kissed  each  other,  if  that  could  be  warmed  into  life  again, 
recaptured  and  lived  again,  then  tonight  when  she  was 
there  and  his  work  was  done  and  he  came  up  and  the 
quiet  rain  surrounded  them  with  its  shelter  of  sound, 
then  tonight  .  .  . 

He  knocked  on  her  door  softly. 

"Gene?  Come  in!"  Her  voice  sounded  very  close.  He 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  in.  She  was  standing  at  the 
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dresser  in  her  dark  red  silk  pajamas,  brushing  her  hair 
before  the  mirror.  As  she  lifted  her  hand,  the  loose  folds  of 
the  material  tightened  and  clung  to  her  body,  an  upward 
caress  of  silken  softness  on  her  buttocks,  a  sudden  vivid- 
ness of  round  outline  of  her  breasts. 

She  put  the  brush  down,  reached  over  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  door.  Then  she  turned  to  him  and  grasped  his 
arms. 

"Oh  Genel  They  are  good!  Good  stories!  Such  power 
and  intensity.  You  know,  I  felt  there  was  almost  a  classic 
sense  of  tragedy  about  them.  I  cant  quite  explain  it.  Hor- 
ror that  is  somehow  sublime. " 

How  different,  Gene  thought,  how  different  she  was 
now  from  but  an  hour  before!  He  took  the  half  step 
toward  her  and  as  her  hands  fell  from  his  arms  he  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  kissed  her.  She  broke  away  with  a 
smile  and  a  soft  sigh  and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  fingering 
the  manuscripts. 

"Did  you  really  like  them?" 

"Terribly!  I  was  thrilled  by  them.  The  way  you  handled 
the  conflict,  the  play  of  forces,  and  your  tenderness,  the 
way  you  expressed  it  for  Mary  Lou.  Poor  child.  It's  a  story 
to  make  you  think." 

She  lay  back  on  the  bed,  her  knees  dangling  over  the 
edge.  Now  the  red  silk  thrust  the  curves  of  her  little 
breasts  upward  with  round  impudence,  and  down  the 
length  of  her  thighs  it  was  drawn  tight  with  intimate 
smoothness. 

Gene  sat  on  the  bed  beside  her,  staring  at  the  mold  of 
her  body,  at  its  uninhibited  abandon,  at  the  thoughtful 
look  on  her  face.  The  rain  pattered  on  the  shingled  roof 
of  the  porch  outside  and  ran  in  crazily  mingling  rivulets 
down  the  window  pane.  They  were  silent. 
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Gene  made  a  move  on  the  bed,  and  it  creaked  prosai- 
cally. Then  he  moved  up  closer  to  her  and  bent  over  her 
and  kissed  her  throat  and  her  chin  and  the  little  soft  val- 
leys below  her  ears  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  and  then 
he  lay  against  her,  soft  and  warm  and  yielding,  and  as  their 
bodies  touched  everywhere  with  electric  tenseness  and 
intimacy,  he  kissed  her.  This  time  she  kissed  him  too  with 
a  violent  surge,  embracing  him  and  drawing  him  closer. 

All  around  them  outside,  the  rain  pattered  with  slow, 
monotonous  dreariness,  shelter  of  ceaseless  sound.  .  .  . 

"You  know,  Gene — " 

"What,  darling?" 

"I  believe,  I  really  believe  you'll  be  a  great  writer  some- 
day." 

"Maybe  I  will.  I  don't  know/'  He  sighed,  and  moved  his 
head  closer  to  hers  on  the  pillow. 

"But  you  must  write." 

"I  do." 

"I  mean  write  and  write  and  write.  Constantly.  Keep  at 
it.  Do  nothing  else." 

"Hell,  I've  got  a  year  of  school  to  finish." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  should,  that's  all." 

"But  why?  It  means  nothing.  Now  or  later.  Compared 
to  what  you  could  do  if  you  were  writing  .  .  ." 

"I  wish  I  could.  Mmmm,"  he  sighed  dreamily  and 
stretched  his  body,  "it  would  be  nice." 

"It  can  be,  Gene."  She  sat  up  and  looked  at  him.  She 
ran  her  fingers  through  his  hair  and  then  bent  down  and 
kissed  him.  "It  can  be." 

"How?" 

"I  have  a  big  place.  I  mean  bigger  than  I  need  for  my- 
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self.  I'm  away  most  of  the  day.  It  would  be  quiet  and 
peaceful  for  you.  And  you  could  write." 

Gene  was  silent.  His  heart  was  beating  rapidly.  What 
a  wild  idea!  What  a  dream!  This  was  the  daring  vista,  the 
shock  of  things  he  never  imagined  happening,  the  heart's 
true  wish,  the  tantalizing,  incredible  moment  to  be 
grasped! 

Being  with  her  and  writing.  Wasn't  it  what  he  wanted? 
What  he  never  dared  hope  for?  Not  the  useless  routine  of 
school  and  home  again  and  stealing  moments  for  the  work 
he  really  wanted  to  do.  But  writing  every  day.  Making  it 
his  work.  The  stories  no  longer  waiting  to  be  written  but 
pouring  out  now,  told  and  expressed  and  made  real  be- 
cause all  his  time  and  all  his  energy  would  be  reserved  for 
them. 

And  it  wouldn't  be  shameful  because  his  stories  would 
be  significant.  Unmasking  injustice,  condemning  greed, 
fighting  intolerance,  becoming  a  weapon  the  world  would 
thank  him  for.  And  this  was  the  chance!  To  strengthen  and 
perfect  that  weapon!  This  was  the  moment  to  decide. 
Would  he  ever  dare  to  look  back  if  he  failed  to  grasp  this 
moment?  Would  he  ever  dare  to  look  back  from  a  future 
dry  and  empty  and  hollow  with  failure? 

Suddenly  he  sat  up.  "Why  not?  It  would  be  wonderful, 
Maggie!  You  and  me.  And  good-by  to  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity. Good-by  to  that  smelly  old  house  in  Brooklyn. 
Good-by  to  wasting  time  and  marking  time.  Maggie,  you're 
wonderful.  Is  there  anybody  like  you,  Maggie?  You're 
wonderful!"  He  held  up  her  chin  and  looked  at  her.  "Are 
you  doing  this  for  Literature,  Maggie — or  for  me?" 

"Neither.  For  me." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "But  when?" 

"Right  now.  Tomorrow." 
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"But  you're  on  vacation.  You  just  came  here." 

"I'm  a  teacher,  remember?  Two  months  of  vacation." 

"But  I'm  working  here.  I've  got  three  meals  to  serve 
tomorrow." 

"Let  that  Mr.  Benny  Jacobs  serve  them.  Besides,  do  you 
care?" 

"No." 

"Then  tomorrow/* 

"You're  wonderful,  Maggie." 

"I'll  check  out  after  breakfast." 

"There's  a  train  to  New  York  at  10:20." 

"Then  you  be  on  it  too." 

"You're  wonderful,  Maggie!  What  a  scandal  this'll  be 
for  dear  old  Hideaway  Hotel!  They'll  bite  their  tongues 
they'll  be  talking  so  fast." 

"And  tomorrow  we'll  be  home." 

"You're  wonderful,  Maggie.  You're  wonderful,  wonder- 
ful, wonderful,  wonderful!" 

She  let  him  kiss  her,  and  then  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow 
with  a  smile,  as  if  she  were  smiling  at  him  and  what  he 
said,  or  maybe  as  if  she  were  smiling  at  something  that 
she  alone  was  thinking. 
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CHAPTER   THREE 


MAGGIE'S  apartment  was  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Village,  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian  district.  The 
house  on  MacDougal  Street  was  simple,  red 
brick  colonial,  one  of  a  row  of  such  buildings  facing  restau- 
rants, Italian  cafes,  and  dismal  slum  dwellings  across  the 
street. 

The  first  thing  Gene  noticed  was  the  dark,  blotting- 
paper  green  of  the  walls,  painted  to  a  height  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  up  around  the  living  room.  The  ceiling 
was  extremely  high,  and  the  room  was  almost  square  in 
shape.  Along  one  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
room,  were  low  white  bookcases,  filled  with  books  in 
irregular  and  interesting  rows.  There  was  a  large  couch  at 
one  side,  flanked  by  two  tables  with  immensely  tall  white 
lamps.  A  huge  coffee  table  stood  before  it,  and  opposite 
was  the  fireplace,  with  an  expanse  of  mirror  reaching  from 
the  mantel  almost  to  the  ceiling.  A  love  seat  and  a  soft, 
cushiony  chair  faced  each  other  before  the  fireplace.  Be- 
tween the  two  windows  there  stood  a  small  and  delicate 
desk  with  a  tiny  chair  snuggled  into  it. 

There  was  but  one  picture  in  the  entire  room,  a  huge 
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theatrical  poster  by  Toulouse-Lautrec,  hung  very  low  over 
the  couch. 

"What  do  you  think,  Gene?" 

"I  hate  green." 

"I'll  have  it  painted  pink!" 

"And  that  desk — " 

"Too  small?" 

"It'll  collapse  under  my  portable.  Besides,  there  isn't 
enough  drawer  space  to  hold  my  rejection  slips — let  alone 
the  manuscripts." 

They  went  through  the  rest  of  the  apartment  together. 
"I  notice,"  Gene  said,  "that  you're  well  stocked  with 
canned  goods  in  the  kitchen,  books  in  the  living  room,  and 
perfume  in  the  bedroom.  I'll  like  it  here.  You're  all  set  to 
satisfy  a  man's  three  chief  appetites.  Which  reminds  me — " 

"Are  you  hungry  too?" 

"Grrr-rr!"  Gene  picked  up  a  book  and  pretended  to  bite 
into  the  covers. 

"Please,  Mr.  Winter,  don't  eat  my  first  editions!"  Maggie 
ran  over  and  pulled  the  book  away  from  him.  "We'll  go  to 
Mary's.  It's  a  wonderful  place  for  chicken." 

Gene  pulled  her  down  into  a  chair  and  kissed  her. 

"And  I  think,"  Maggie  said,  "I'm  going  to  like  having 
you  here." 

"You  think]"  Gene  exclaimed.  "Look  Maggie,  I  want  to 
sign  a  lease.  A  long,  long  term  lease." 

"How  long,  Gene?" 

Gene  looked  at  her.  There  was  that  same  quiet  smile  on 
her  face,  the  distant,  amused  smile  of  understanding  and 
cynical  expectancy. 

"Forever,  Maggie." 

"Forever  .  .  .  subject  to  thirty  days'  notice." 
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Gene  didn't  answer,  but  kissed  her  gently.  Then  they 
got  up  and  went  to  Mary's  for  some  dinner. 

At  the  very  moment  Maggie  had  first  made  the  sug- 
gestion, there  had  come  to  Gene's  mind  the  image  of  two 
people,  the  two  to  whom,  alone  in  the  world,  he  would 
have  to  justify  such  a  decision. 

The  first  was  his  mother.  She  lived  in  the  upstairs  apart- 
ment of  a  two-family  house  on  Avenue  U  in  Brooklyn. 
This  had  been  Gene's  home  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
he  hated  it.  The  graceless  stucco  house  stood  on  a  quiet 
but  unpeaceful  street.  There  was  a  restlessness  among  the 
people,  a  ceaseless  cycle  of  activity  that  seemed  to  have  no 
greater  purpose  than  merely  to  keep  living.  There  was  no 
bigness  among  these  people,  Gene  felt,  their  dreams  were 
hardly  worth  the  dreaming.  They  wanted  nothing  out  of 
life  that  patience  and  hard  work  and  money  in  the  bank 
couldn't  bring  them.  And  as  Gene  had  grown  up  among 
them,  mingling  with  the  children  and  the  families,  the 
owners  or  renters  of  unimaginative  homes,  the  drivers  of 
Plymouths  and  Fords  and  occasional  Buicks,  the  possessors 
of  three-hundred-dollar  radios,  the  proprietors  of  dry 
goods  stores  or  bakery  shops,  the  small  operators  in  the 
garment  trade,  Gene  felt  no  link  with  them,  he  refused  to 
accept  their  ambitions  and  their  pattern  of  life. 

Between  his  mother  and  himself  there  was  some  vague, 
unspoken  understanding  about  this.  Mrs.  Winter  was  a 
simple  woman  of  fifty-three  or  four,  quiet,  gentle,  and 
sympathetic.  She  had  the  delicately  soft  skin,  fragile  al- 
most in  its  fineness,  that  some  women  are  blessed  with. 
About  her  eyes,  beneath  her  chin,  along  the  fingers  of  her 
hands,  this  white,  soft,  precious  lightness  of  skin  was  like 
an  artist's  touch,  the  strokes  in  a  portrait  that  reveal  the 
inner  character,  the  spirit  of  the  subject. 
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Mrs.  Winter  was  sensitive  to  Gene's  resentment  of  the 
life  about  him.  She  knew  that  he  would  never  conform  to 
it,  but  how,  and  when,  and  in  what  direction  he  would 
break  away,  she  could  never  imagine. 

Between  Gene  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  there  was  not 
even  that  small  portion  of  understanding.  Gene's  father 
was  a  dull,  hard-working  man.  He  was  a  salesman  for  a 
manufacturer  of  infants'  and  young  boys'  clothing,  with  a 
territory  that  covered  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  upper  New 
York  State.  Twice  a  year,  for  three  months  at  a  time,  he 
was  away  from  home.  When  he  returned,  and  for  odd 
weeks  puttered  about  the  house  in  slippers  and  old 
trousers,  reading  newspapers  for  hours  on  end,  smoking 
cheap  cigars  and  dozing  on  the  living  room  couch,  his 
presence  seemed  to  matter  little.  He  wasn't  consulted  by 
the  children,  he  had  no  intimacies  with  his  wife,  he  had 
no  part  in  the  living  and  the  dreaming  that  went  on  in  the 
house.  He  was  pathetic  in  a  way,  and  sometimes  Gene 
would  come  to  him  in  a  burst  of  sympathy  and  old  love, 
and  kid  around  with  him,  and  play  some  checkers  or  go 
out  for  a  beer  with  him.  But  nothing  came  alive.  His  father 
was  a  man  with  no  purpose  or  inner  happiness  in  life, 
mechanically  living  through  the  days  and  years,  getting 
older  and  more  distant,  finding  and  giving  no  joy,  spirit- 
less and  weak  and  empty,  and  in  his  own  way,  quite 
lonely. 

Gene's  sister,  Ann,  five  years  older  than  himself,  was  a 
tubercular,  pasty-faced  creature,  rather  unattractive  be- 
cause of  her  sallow  cheeks  and  thick-lensed  glasses,  but 
with  a  touch  of  Gene's  own  restlessness,  and  with  a  certain 
drive  and  intelligence  and  frankness  of  purpose  that  made 
Gene  respect  her.  She  was  trying  desperately  to  become 
engaged  to  a  buyer  in  a  wholesale  grocery  house,  and  in 
anticipation  had  long  severed  her  insubstantial  emotional 
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links  co  her  family,  considering  her  home  now  merely  as 
a  place  where  she  could  wait  and  prepare  herself  for  her 
own  new  life  to  come. 

Gene  came  home  one  afternoon  and  told  his  mother  of 
his  decision.  "It's  what  IVe  always  wanted,  Mom,  what 
I've  always  dreamed  about!" 

"And  college?  I  wanted  you  to  finish  college  at  least." 

"What  for?  A  piece  of  paper  that  says  'Diploma?  Where 
will  it  get  me?  Look,  I  want  to  write,  Mom.  Write  impor- 
tant things.  Things  that  count,  that  say  something.  And 
this  is  my  chance,  Mom." 

"And  this  woman?" 

"She's  wonderful,  Mom!  She  thinks  I'm  going  to  be  a 
great  writer!  She  wants  to  help  me." 

"Do  you  love  her?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so.  Maybe  she  loves  me. 
But  it  doesn't  matter.  We  belong  together  now.  We  under- 
stand each  other.  We  need  each  other  right  now." 

"Right  now?" 

"Sure.  We're  not  getting  married.  We're  not  tying  each 
other  down.  We're  being  realistic." 

Mrs.  Winter  smiled  sadly.  "And  you'll  be  happy?" 

"How  can  I  help  it,  Mom?  Writing.  Being  with  her. 
Living  the  kind  of  life  that's  rich,  full,  exciting.  Doing  the 
things  I  really  want  to  do.  And  getting  somewhere,  Mom. 
Don't  you  see?  I'll  be  getting  somewhere.  Have  stories 
published.  Become  a  writer.  Get  known.  You'll  be  proud 
of  me  yet,  wait  and  see." 

Mrs.  Winter  brought  two  cups  of  coffee  to  the  little 
kitchen  table.  She  arranged  the  sugar  bowl,  spoons,  two 
paper  napkins. 

"Gene,"  she  said,  "believe  me,  I  only  want  your  happi- 
ness.  Nothing  else.   Success,  'getting  somewhere/  that's 
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nice.  It's  nice  to  have  it.  But  happiness,  real  happiness  in- 
side yourself — " 

"111  have  that,  Mom.  I've  got  that  now." 

"Well,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly,  "you're  a 
young  boy,  Gene.  And  I'm  an  old  woman.  You're  looking 
forward  to  happiness.  I  look  back  on  it.  Maybe  we  see 
things  different.  But  I  don't  think  this  is  the  way,  Gene.  I 
don't  think  this  is  the  best  way  for  you.  You'll  have  some 
excitement.  You'll  be  writing.  You'll  be  living  with  a 
woman.  But  happiness — you  don't  build  it  on  such  things. 
You  build  it  on  something  solid.  A  married  life,  children, 
a  home  .  .  ." 

"Oh  Mom!  For  heaven's  sake!  You're  not  going  to  give 
me  that  baloney?" 

Mrs.  Winter  paused  and  looked  away.  "That's  right," 
she  said.  "Who  am  I  to  tell  you  what  happiness  is?  Look 
at  my  home.  Look  at  my  married  life.  A  picture  of  hap- 
piness." 

And  so  it  went.  She  never  told  him  "Yes.  Go  ahead, 
Gene.  Do  what  you've  set  your  heart  on  doing."  But  he 
could  sense,  even  in  her  admonitions  and  her  doubts,  the 
hidden  thought  that  perhaps  somehow  he  would  really 
achieve  happiness,  that  he  would  be  able  to  pluck  from 
this  weird  arrangement  a  truer  happiness  than  she  had 
ever  found,  a  richer  fulfillment  of  his  yearnings. 

He  went  back  to  the  apartment  on  MacDougal  Street 
without  ever  telling  Maggie  that  he  had  spoken  to  his 
mother. 

The  other  person  whom  he  had  to  face  in  his  conscience 
was  Professor  Wurden.  Professor  Felix  M.  Wurden.  Kind, 
gray,  mild  little  man,  teacher  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  people  in  his  twenty-seven  years  at  Metropolitan 
University.  English  5.   English  19.   Dryden,  Pope.   The 
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Metaphysical  Poets.  Gaining,  without  flamboyance,  with- 
out striving,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  entire  uni- 
versity. People  took  a  course  with  Wurden  even  if  they 
were  engineering  students,  even  if  they  majored  in  chem- 
istry. There  he  stood  beside  the  desk,  speaking  quietly 
to  a  hushed  class,  recreating  for  a  few  brief  moments,  the 
spirit  of  another  age,  exposing  like  a  diagnostician,  the 
turmoil,  the  conflict,  the  passions  of  another  time  and  of 
the  men  who  responded  to  them  with  rapture  or  disdain. 
There  he  stood,  holding  the  book  far  from  his  eyes,  read- 
ing softly  the  passages  of  blood  and  love  and  triumph,  the 
entwining  imagery,  the  elaborate  conceits,  the  wandering 
allusions,  the  emotions  channeled  into  beauty;  there  he 
stood,  bringing  to  life  again  the  seekings,  the  adorations, 
the  fervor,  the  searchings  of  the  souls  of  men  who  had 
faced  their  world  with  eagerness  and  spirit  and  sensitivity. 

Gene  had  been  a  protege  of  his,  bringing  him  work  for 
criticism.  And  Professor  Wurden  had  encouraged  him  far 
more  than  any  man  before.  He  had  helped  him  achieve 
publication,  outlined  future  work  with  him,  sitting  in  the 
shabby  little  cubicle  that  was  his  office,  talking  of  Gene's 
writing,  of  books  and  authors  and  movements,  planting  in 
Gene  the  sense  of  history  and  of  literature,  giving  Gene 
perspective  and  understanding,  helping  him  to  grasp  the 
purpose  of  his  work,  the  obligations  of  creativeness. 

Gene  sat  down  at  that  little  desk  in  Maggie's  room,  and 
wrote  this  letter: 

Dear  Professor  Wurden: 

I  wish  I  were  certain  how  you  would  receive  this.  I 
have  taken  an  important  step,  perhaps  the  most  important 
decision  I  am  likely  to  make  in  my  life. 

I  am  leaving  school.  It  is  not,  and  you  will  know  it  is 
not,  because  I  feel  that  I  have  had  enough  of  it.  You 
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will  remember  how  we  planned  that  I  prepare  a  paper 
this  coming  term  on  The  Elizabethan  Spirit.  I  had  been 
looking  forward  to  that,  and  to  working  with  you  again. 

But  this  is  an  effort  I  am  making  to  direct  my  life  in 
the  way  I  feel  it  must  go.  I  am  not  a  scholar  or  a  student, 
I  am  a  creator.  I  want  to  be  a  writer,  and  you  have  made 
me  feel  that  I  have  a  certain  talent.  It's  a  long  road,  but 
the  way  is  always  shorter  when  you  know  your  goal. 

I  am  going  to  write.  I  am  going  to  write  all  that  I 
want  to  write,  the  stories  we  discussed,  perhaps  that  novel 
you  once  said  I  ought  to  do,  everything  that's  in  me  that 
I  want  to  express. 

There  is  an  arrangement  that  permits  me  to  do  this. 
Not  one  that  many  people  would  approve,  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  feel  with  me  that  only  one  thing  matters — and 
that  is,  will  it  enable  me  to  develop,  to  grow,  to  write 
myself  into  a  mastery  of  my  talent? 

There  is  no  question  about  this  in  my  mind. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  all  that  I  have  learned 
from  you,  the  perception,  the  sense  of  craftsmanship,  the 
realization  that  my  writing  is  a  responsibility — all  this  is 
with  me  now  and  will  remain  with  me. 

I  hope  someday  to  prove  to  you  that  your  encourage- 
ment and  your  interest  in  me  were  justified.  I  am  grateful 
beyond  words  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  And  I 
hope  that  you  will  understand  and  believe  that  I  am 

right  in  taking  this  step.  ,r  .  , 

2  °  r  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Gene  Winter 

By  the  time  September  came  and  the  new  term  opened, 
Gene  had  begun  an  earnest  attempt  to  shape  his  relation- 
ship with  Maggie  and  his  new  mode  of  life  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  he  had  set  forth  to  his  mother  and  to 
Professor  Wurden. 

He  arose  with  Maggie  every  morning  at  seven-thirty. 
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Maggie  had  to  be  at  her  school  by  eight-thirty,  and  it  gave 
them  only  a  half  hour  together.  But  it  was  a  pleasant  half 
hour.  It  was  the  time  perhaps,  of  all  their  time  together, 
when  the  wonder  of  their  intimacy  was  greatest,  the  won- 
der of  being  in  the  same  house,  and  rising  out  of  the  same 
bed,  and  using  the  same  soap  and  the  same  dishes,  and 
sitting  at  the  same  table  together  every  morning. 

He  would  watch  her  sometimes  as  she  stood  in  her  slip 
before  the  mirror,  brushing  her  hair,  and  he  would  walk 
over  and  embrace  her  and  they  would  stand  close  to- 
gether for  a  moment  and  look  at  themselves  in  the  mirror 
and  laugh  happily.  He  would  see  her  sometimes  with  one 
foot  poised  on  a  chair,  examining  a  stocking  from  every 
angle,  and  it  would  suddenly  thrill  him  and  the  thought 
of  their  intimacy  would  make  him  wonderfully  happy. 

Maggie  was  in  the  habit  of  having  only  toast  and  coffee 
for  breakfast,  but  Gene  insisted  it  wasn't  enough,  so  he 
cooked  cereals  for  them,  and  squeezed  orange  juice,  and 
made  ham  and  eggs,  serving  it  with  a  flourish  and  eating 
it  joyously  while  Maggie  cast  anxious  glances  at  the  clock. 

"Never  mind  the  dishes,"  Maggie  always  said  when  she 
left,  "get  right  down  to  work,  and  let  the  adjectives  fall 
where  they  may." 

Gene  would  putter  around  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  lazily 
smoke  a  cigarette  while  he  browsed  through  a  book  or 
read  the  morning  paper,  and  then  he  would  finally  sit 
down  at  the  little  desk  near  the  window  and  begin  his 
work. 

He  was  writing  a  story  he  called  "The  Criminals."  It  was 
about  five  men  who  hopped  a  freight  car  to  look  for  work 
in  the  West.  They  rode  all  day  and  night  without  food  or 
water,  and  when  morning  came  one  of  them  was  found 
dead.  Convinced  that  no  one  would  believe  he  died  of 
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hunger,  the  other  four  decided  to  bury  him  secretly  in 
the  countryside.  A  local  police  officer  came  upon  them  as 
they  were  digging  the  grave,  and  they  were  all  arrested 
and  charged  with  murder.  A  blow  on  the  back  of  the  dead 
man's  skull,  made  when  he  had  collapsed  in  the  freight 
car,  was  the  evidence  against  them.  The  fact  that  they 
were  all  unemployed,  homeless  freight-car  riders,  helped 
convict  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  smug,  security-conscious, 
small-town  jury.  They  were  each  sentenced  to  a  minimum 
of  twenty  years  in  prison  at  hard  labor.  Society  had  trans- 
ferred the  guilt  from  its  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  four 
men.  It  anxiously  stamped  them  as  "The  Criminals. " 

Gene  read  it  to  Maggie  one  evening. 

"It's  very  good,  Gene.  Really!" 

"But—?" 

"What  makes  you  think  there's  a  *but'?" 

"Now,  Maggie!" 

"Well,  Gene,  it's  so  bitter,  cynical.  It's  so  full  of  violence 
and  hatred.  All  your  stories  are  that  way,  Gene." 

"The  world  is  that  way." 

"Is  it,  really?  Have  you  found  it  that  way?" 

"I  know  it  to  be  that  way.  If  not  for  me,  then  for  millions 
of  others." 

"What  others?  Who?  Do  you  know  them?  Have  you 
lived  with  them?  Have  you  anything  that  binds  you  to 
them?" 

"What  are  you  driving  at,  Maggie?" 

"Gene,  all  your  stories  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  who's  been  hit  on  the  head  and  dumped  into  the 
gutter.  It's  a  valid  point  of  view,  of  course.  Especially  in 
these  depression  days.  But  it's  not  a  vantage  point  from 
which  to  see  all  of  life.  And  I'd  like  you  to  write  about  all 
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©f  life.  I'd  like  to  see  you  write  a  love  story.  You  know, 
people  do  fall  in  love  despite  depressions  and  unemploy- 
ment. I'd  like  to  see  you  write  a  story  about  someone  who 
has  found  happiness.  It  doesn't  matter  how.  Happiness  is 
awfully  important  to  people.  I'd  say  as  important  as 
having  a  job." 

"I'd  say  they're  equally  scarce  these  days." 

"All  right.  Life  is  terrible.  Mr.  Hoover  is  making  a 
mess  of  things.  America  is  going  to  the  dogs.  For  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  horrors  of  being  alive,  I  refer  you 
to  the  works  of  Gene  Winter,  unpublished." 

"Oh,  this  story  will  be  published." 

"Where?" 

"Not  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Not  in  Cosmopoli- 
tan." 

"In  Advance — A  Magazine  of  New  Writing?  Circulation 
sixty-seven  copies?" 

Andre  Malraux  doesn't  mind  being  published  in  Ad- 
vance." 

"He  can  afford  to  be." 

"Maggie,  do  you — " 

"Oh,  Gene!"  She  came  over  to  his  chair  and  sat  down 
in  his  lap.  "I'm  sorry.  It's  a  silly,  stupid  argument." 

"Maybe  not." 

"Gene,  let's  forget  it.  You  write  what  you  want  to 
write.  What  you  feel  you  must  write.  It's  the  only  way." 

He  put  his  arms  around  her,  and  she  looked  at  him  and 
kissed  him.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "there  is  such  a  thing  as 
happiness  too." 

"Is  there?" 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  they  sat  quietly,  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  each  thinking  the  argument  through  again, 
and  each  troubled  by  the  other's  point  of  view. 
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As  the  months  went  by,  Gene  began  to  feel  a  kind  of 
irritating  frustration.  What  bothered  him  chiefly  was  the 
sense  that  he  wasn't  making  any  progress  in  his  writing, 
that  he  wasn't  heading  toward  any  definite  goal. 

Advance — A  Magazine  of  New  Writing  did  publish  his 
story.  But  they  didn't  even  pay  their  contributors,  and 
after  Gene  picked  up  his  copy  of  the  magazine  in  Bren- 
tano's  basement  and  brought  it  home,  he  put  it  away  in 
his  files  without  showing  it  to  Maggie. 

He  felt,  after  the  story  was  published,  that  he  was  ex- 
actly where  he  had  been  before.  A  young  writer  with  some 
power  and  talent,  expressing  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
injustices  of  life,  but  reaching  only  a  small  and  limited 
audience  of  people  who  were  already  convinced  of  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  appearing  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  authors  whose  poetry  and  stories  were  equally  full 
of  violence  and  bitterness. 

Sometimes  too,  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  per- 
haps he  owed  it  to  Maggie  to  write  the  kind  of  stories  she 
wanted  him  to  write.  "But  if  you  sell  out,"  he  would  tell 
himself,  "it  doesn't  matter  to  whom  or  for  what  reason. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

Nevertheless,  Maggie's  words  had  penetrated.  He  began 
to  wonder  if  there  wasn't  some  way  in  which  he  could 
reach  a  larger  audience,  if  there  wasn't  a  theme  he  could 
express  in  terms  acceptable  to  the  "commercial"  maga- 
zines, and  yet  one  which  would  in  no  way  betray  his 
beliefs. 

He  began  to  map  out  a  story  which  he  called  "Love 
Story."  It  dealt  with  a  poor  family  that  was  being  sup- 
ported by  a  young  girl.  The  father  was  an  invalid,  the 
brother  couldn't  find  work.  The  girl's  small  salary  was 
their  bread  and  butter,  rent  and  clothing.  The  young  girl 
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fell  in  love  with  a  clerk  who  made  about  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  who  wanted  to  marry  her.  But  he  insisted 
that  she  would  have  to  stop  working.  The  young  girl 
faced  the  decision  and  chose  her  family.  She  gave  up  her 
clerk. 

Gene  gave  the  story  all  the  "commercial"  embellish- 
ments he  could  think  of.  He  made  it  a  slick  romance.  He 
put  in  a  scene  of  a  Sunday  at  Coney  Island.  He  had  the 
clerk  propose  while  they  were  on  a  boat  ride  up  the 
Hudson.  He  made  the  girl  startlingly  beautiful,  and  for 
the  last  scene  he  invoked  moonlight,  a  pier,  the  contrast 
of  laughing  excursionists  and  the  girl's  breaking  heart. 

He  didn't  say  a  word  to  Maggie  about  it,  but  when  it 
was  finished  he  sent  it  off  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It 
came  back  in  two  weeks  with  an  impersonal,  printed 
rejection  slip.  He  sent  it  off  to  Colliers.  It  was  returned 
with  a  printed  rejection  slip.  He  sent  it  to  Cosmopolitan. 
It  came  back  in  three  weeks.  He  sent  it  to  Liberty.  Re- 
turned. He  sent  it  to  Redhook.  It  came  back. 

He  had  no  illusions  about  the  story.  It  wasn't  great 
literature.  But  surely  it  was  as  good  as  what  these  maga- 
zines were  printing?  The  manuscript  was  creased  and 
wrinkled  by  this  time.  He  spent  a  day  re-typing  it,  and 
sent  it  off  to  Scribners.  For  the  first  time,  there  was  a 
note  of  personal  comment  along  with  the  rejection. 
Scrawled  in  ink  were  the  words: 

Has  some  power,   but   not   quite  finished 
enough.  Sorry.  W.  K. 

Not  quite  finished  enough.  Should  he  re-write  it,  work 
it  over  again?  He  was  sick  of  it  by  this  time.  He  didn't 
care  if  it  was  never  published.  But  just  to  see  if  a  story  in 
which  he  deliberately   cultivated  a   "commercial"   style 
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could  be  sold,  he  polished  it  up,  added  a  few  scenes,  and 
sent  it  out  to  Harpers.  It  came  back.  He  sent  it  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly.  It  came  back.  He  sent  it  to  The  Ameri- 
can Mercury.  It  was  rejected. 

Finally  he  read  it  to  Maggie  one  night. 

"Really,  Gene,  did  you  expect  that  to  be  published?" 
she  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"Is  that  your  idea  of  a  'commercial'  story?  Is  that  sup- 
posed to  be  a  story  about  happiness?" 

"There's  no  happy  ending,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  But 
it's  about  a  love  affair,  and  it  has  all  the  Hollywood 
touches." 

"Calling  it  'Love  Story'  doesn't  make  it  a  love  story, 
Gene." 

"Boy  doesn't  get  girl?" 

"Boy  doesn't  get  girl.  Girl  doesn't  get  happiness.  No- 
body gets  anything.  It's  depressing.  Why  should  any- 
body want  to  read  that  stuff?  I'm  discussing  it  now  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  editor,  Gene,  the  fellow  who  has 
to  publish  it." 

"Well,  goddamit  Maggie,  I'm  not  writing  stories  just 
to  get  them  published!" 

"No?" 

"No,  I'm  not!" 

"Then  why  do  you  write  them,  Gene?" 

"Because  I've  got  something  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say 
it.  And  I  want  to  say  it  the  way  I  want  to  say  it!" 

"You  talk  like  a  genius,  Gene." 

"Maybe  I  do." 

"Geniuses  are  mighty  few  in  this  world." 

"Nobody's  a  genius  till  he's  dead." 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  wait  that  long." 
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"You  wouldn't  like  to  wait  that  long?  That's  wonder- 
ful, Maggie.  Really  it  is.  Tell  me  now,  is  that  why  I'm 
here?  Are  you  cultivating  a  genius  to  discover  and  spring 
on  the  world?" 

"I  like  you,  Gene,  that's  why  we're  together." 

"But  you'd  like  me  better  if  I  were  a  genius?" 

"I'm  sorry.  I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  I  want  you  to 
get  somewhere  with  your  writing." 

"Somewhere.  That's  it.  It  doesn't  matter  where,  as  long 
as  it's  the  slick  magazines  with  the  fat  checks." 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  getting  a  fat  check  for 
your  work." 

"Oh  God,  Maggie!  Let's  stop  this.  We  just  don't  see 
things  the  same  way." 

The  truth  was,  a  difficult  and  irritating  atmosphere  had 
sprung  up  between  them.  Maggie's  essential  selfishness 
was  beginning  to  overcome  the  delight  and  exhilaration 
she  had  found  in  Gene's  responsiveness,  his  boyish  will- 
fulness and  eagerness.  She  found  less  and  less  compen- 
sation for  his  lack  of  maturity. 

At  first,  the  intrusion  upon  her  carefully  guarded  mode 
of  life  had  been  welcome.  Having  Gene  around  in  the 
mornings,  returning  in  late  afternoon  to  find  him  deep 
at  work,  eating  the  queer  meals  he  so  proudly  prepared, 
taking  care  of  his  clothes,  bringing  his  shirts  from  the 
laundry,  lazing  in  bed  with  him  on  weekend  mornings, 
rising  late  and  going  out  to  new  restaurants  with  him, 
having  him  make  love  to  her  with  his  sincere  and  almost 
crude  directness,  spending  evenings  in  that  comfortable 
living  room,  sipping  wine  and  smoking  and  reading  to- 
gether, all  this  had  been  pleasant  and  it  had  ended  the 
loneliness  that  had  come  over  her  with  sudden  dread. 
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But  Gene  didn't  quite  measure  up  to  the  image  she  had 
first  formed  of  him.  He  was  too  impulsive  for  her,  too 
careless  with  time,  too  self-centered.  She  sensed  oppor- 
tunism, where  she  wanted  dependence.  And  there  was  no 
growth  between  them,  no  deepening  of  their  relationship. 
It  stood,  after  almost  a  year  now,  at  almost  precisely  that 
point  at  which  it  had  first  been  formed,  not  richer,  not 
more  satisfying,  not  more  stable. 

And  yet,  when  she  thought  of  the  alternative,  the 
memory  of  that  dread  of  loneliness  came  over  her,  the 
memory  of  days  leading  to  nowhere,  of  evenings  spinning 
aimlessly  without  a  center,  of  the  quiet  of  the  house  with 
only  herself  in  it,  of  the  tastelessness  of  food  when  she 
ate  alone,  of  the  ceaseless  burden  of  decision,  of  the  inter- 
minable weekends,  when  she  was  like  a  prisoner  thrust 
deep  into  a  silent  and  forgotten  dungeon,  those  horrible, 
torturing  weekends  when  the  ache  of  lonelines  was  like 
a  tight  bow  drawn,  the  arrow  held,  the  strain  without  re- 
lease, and  always,  always  the  unbearable  containing  of 
herself,  the  mood,  the  thought,  the  flash  of  insight  and  re- 
call all  locked  within  herself,  the  word,  reaction,  impulse, 
sense,  and  understanding,  unshared,  ungiven,  unreleased. 

Gene  was  not  a  whim.  He  had  seemed  like  the  spring 
behind  the  lock,  flinging  open  passages  long  closed.  She 
had  taken  him  with  calm  deliberation.  She  didn't  love 
him,  but  he  was  an  answer. 

Yet  between  them,  there  was  always  Tomorrow.  For 
Tomorrow  still  existed  for  him.  He  believed  Tomorrow 
could  happen.  He  was  thrusting  out  no  roots.  He  was  leav- 
ing nothing  of  himself  that  he  couldn't  take  with  him  to 
Tomorrow.  And  somehow,  she  was  out  of  his  Tomorrow. 
It  was  the  long  tube  of  memory  turned  inside  out. 

There  had  been  one  other  alternative  for  Maggie.  It 
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was  a  relationship  she  had  rejected,  but  with  the  semi- 
finality  a  woman  allows  herself  when  the  future  is  still  un- 
certain. His  name  was  Floyd  Felsham,  he  was  an  instruc- 
tor of  art  in  Grant  High  School,  and  the  declarations  of 
his  love  were  passionate  indeed. 

He  was  a  short,  intense  little  man,  though  he  looked 
like  a  village  postmaster  with  his  thinning  hair,  thick 
glasses,  and  full,  drooping  moustache  that  was  the  color  of 
an  old  and  dirty  shaving  brush.  He  had  been  to  Europe 
twice,  spending  all  of  one  summer  in  Paris  ( the  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  in  Maggie's  living  room  was  his  gift),  and  he 
pictured  himself  a  rather  cosmopolitan  character,  with  a 
range  of  sensitivity  and  a  fund  of  experience  and  a  sense 
of  values  that  were  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  human  race. 

It  wasn't  only  this  egotism  which  caused  Maggie  to  shy 
away,  it  was  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  divorce  his  wife 
even  though,  as  he  claimed,  he  loved  Maggie  and  not  her. 
Maggie  had  chosen  Gene  instead,  simply  as  a  better  in- 
vestment in  life. 

For  Gene  it  had  been  the  most  exciting  and  interesting 
year  of  his  life.  He  felt  a  certain  pride  that  he  should 
be  able  to  enjoy  such  a  mode  of  living.  It  placed  him  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  artist.  He  was  young,  alive  with 
the  surge  of  creation,  an  iconoclast,  a  rebel,  a  cynic,  a 
lover,  a  philosopher,  an  adventurer.  He  didn't  love 
Maggie,  but  he  was  thrilled  by  her.  The  very  calmness 
of  her,  the  maturity  of  her  desire,  gave  him  a  strange  and 
wonderful  pleasure.  She  wanted  him,  and  she  took  him. 
She  wanted  his  love,  his  caresses,  his  passionate  embrace, 
and  she  invited  it,  asked  for  it,  demanded  it. 

She  had  sudden  notions  and  whims,  and  it  was  a  delight 
to  be  the  object  of  them.  She  insisted  on  his  making  love 
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to  her  suddenly,  as  he  was  reading  or  working  at  the  desk. 
She  pulled  him  down  to  the  floor  and  they  lay  before  the 
fireplace  in  the  dancing  glow  of  the  sly,  all-knowing  fire. 
She  insisted  on  undressing  him.  She  ran  her  hand,  her 
light,  fluttering  fingers  over  his  body.  She  bit  his  shoulder. 
She  said  she  wanted  to  brand  him  with  her  mark,  her 
name,  her  body,  herself. 

He  felt  he  would  be  content  to  be  with  Maggie  for  as 
long  as  she  would  have  him.  And  he  was  exploring,  search- 
ing, learning,  absorbing  on  his  own  too.  He  came  to  know 
the  Village.  The  cafes  where  the  poor  Italians  played 
their  endless  games  of  cards  and  drank  their  coffee  and 
smoked  their  foul  and  crude  cigars.  The  markets  hung 
with  garlic  and  salamis  and  hams  and  round,  uncertain 
cheeses.  The  restaurants  with  the  candles  on  the  tables 
and  paintings  on  the  walls  and  the  people  always  smok- 
ing and  discussing.  The  shops  where  copper  work,  and 
shady  antiques,  and  Mexican  handiwork,  and  gaudy 
trinkets  were  like  a  vast  attic  of  discovery.  The  bars  where 
lesbians  gathered,  like  foreigners  in  an  unfamiliar  city, 
seeking  each  other's  reassurance.  The  bars  where  homo- 
sexuals ostentatiously  displayed  themselves,  the  bars 
where  poets  came  together  for  their  interminable  argu- 
ments. 

He  came  to  know  the  studios,  the  rooms  on  the  top 
floors  of  smelly  buildings  that  blossomed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  door,  into  vibrant  forests  of  creation,  the  canvases 
on  every  inch  of  wall  space  and  stacked  along  the  floor, 
the  stone  and  wood  and  clay  of  sculptors,  the  studios 
littered,  dirty,  small,  but  vigorously  alive  with  ideas  and 
dreams  and  the  revelations  of  creators. 

He  began  to  form  friendships.  There  was  Alton  Ward- 
ley,  the  Negro  poet  who  was  never  published  because,  as 
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he  put  it,  "I  speak  the  language  of  speech,  I  use  the  words 
of  life."  There  was  Anita  Hague,  "a  minor  Milky"  her 
friends  uncharitably  described  her,  who  claimed  she 
had  never  given  herself  to  a  man  out  of  love.  There  were 
the  two  Wilpetzki  brothers,  Anatole  and  Paul.  Anatole  was 
painting  six  pictures  simultaneously,  the  entire  project 
called  "Man,"  and  the  purpose  to  compress  the  meaning 
of  the  universe  into  a  sequence  of  "philosopaints,"  as  he 
called  his  pictures.  Paul  Wilpetzki  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  renegade,  a  man  who  had  sold  his  talent  for  mere 
money,  turning  out  hundreds  of  Christmas  cards  all  sum- 
mer long,  and  dabbling  during  the  other  months  with  a 
bit  of  acting  for  "advanced  groups." 

And  there  was,  most  important  of  all,  Juan  de  la  Rossa, 
the  Mexican  sculptor.  Gene  had  met  him  at  the  Wil- 
petzki's,  and  they  formed  an  attachment  for  each  other. 
Johnny  was  the  most  successful  artist  of  the  group,  and 
Gene  sensed  that  he  was  the  one  true  genius  among 
them.  Johnny's  massive  granite  head  of  Zoroaster  was  in 
the  Cleveland  Museum,  "wort'  two  hunre*  t'ousand,  but 
I  let  him  take  it  for  t'ree  t'ousand,"  and  his  "Madre"  in 
black  marble  stood  in  the  Sculpture  Court  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum. 

Johnny  also  taught  at  the  New  Art  Center,  where  "the 
mos'  luscious,  mos'  eager,  mos'  layable  girls  take  my 
course.  Couple  of  'em  take  my  pos'-graduate  course, 
strictly  private,  in  the  master's  studio." 

Johnny  was  in  his  forties,  with  a  round,  soft,  but  shrewd 
face,  and  his  zest  for  life  was  a  joy  to  his  friends.  He 
began  to  come  around  evenings,  dropping  in  on  Maggie 
and  Gene  with  a  bottle  of  fine  sherry  or  Courvoisier,  talk- 
ing of  his  work,  his  women,  his  memories  of  Mexico,  and 
of  the  stupidity  of  buyers  for  American  museums. 

"Every   t'ing   in   America   a   man   can   sell   for   good 
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money.  But  not  art.  It  is  step-child,  orphan,  bum.  It  is 
beggar.  I  read  in  paper,  man  collect  two  millions  dollar 
for  invention.  Have  to  do  with  telephone.  Is  not  bad 
enough  we  gots  telephone — is  have  to  be  improved?  But 
art— the  voice  of  beauty,  universal,  mighty,  like  voice  of 
Moses — you  ever  hear  them  pay  two  millions  for  art? 
Unless  of  course,  artist  be  dead.  Me?  I  should  live  like 
President.  Like  chairman  board  of  directors.  At  least  like 
baseball  player.  Look  at  me!" 

At  first  Maggie  felt  a  slight  resentment  at  Gene's  circle 
of  friends,  and  especially  at  Johnny.  Gene  had  managed 
to  attract  and  to  become  part  of  something  so  much  more 
vital  than  her  own  sphere  had  ever  encompassed.  Floyd 
Felsham!  The  timid  little  spinsters  at  school! 

But  Johnny  was  very  likable.  He  was  almost  courtly  to- 
ward her,  yet  with  a  certain  slyness  that  intrigued  her. 
He  praised  her  before  Gene  in  elaborate  terms. 

"She  is  intelligents,  Gene.  Ah,  very  intelligents.  Rare 
t'ing!"  And  he  held  up  a  finger  alongside  his  nose  and 
winked.  "But  more.  She  is — how  to  put  it — not  grasped. 
Not  obtained.  Unpossessable!" 

Gene  looked  at  Maggie,  curled  on  the  couch  and  smiling 
to  herself,  and  they  exchanged  knowing  glances. 

"She  is  a  diamond,  Gene.  What  you  can  do  with  dia- 
mond? Sit  and  look  at  it.  Admire.  You  cannot  eat  it, 
drink  it.  You  cannot  make  it  part  of  you.  You  can  wear  it 
— yes.  But  ah,  it  slip  off  the  finger — so! — and  poof!  It  have 
slipped  out  of  your  life.  It  have  its  own  life.  Always." 

In  time,  Johnny  almost  seemed  to  have  made  himself 
part  of  their  relationship.  They  all  had  dinner  together 
two  or  three  nights  a  week.  They  spent  weekends  to- 
gether. Gene  and  Maggie  sat  around  in  Johnny's  studio 
when  there  was  nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  else  to  do. 
He  tramped  back  and  forth  through  the  long,  high  room, 
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wearing  a  dirty  blue  smock,  a  beret  angled  on  his  head, 
looking  for  tools,  exclaiming,  complaining,  pausing  to  sip 
at  his  glass  of  wine,  chipping  away  with  abruptness  at  a 
piece  of  marble  he  was  shaping  into  something  yet  un- 
titled, sitting  down  with  them  to  explain  Maillol,  "the 
great  Maillol,"  acting  for  them  somewhat  but  putting  on 
a  good  show  and  one  which  he,  most  of  ail,  enjoyed. 

Maggie  liked  him.  She  knew  he  was  a  rascal,  yet  she 
felt  he  was  close  to  the  truth  of  life,  knowing,  under- 
standing, taking.  Johnny,  for  his  part,  would  have  flirted 
with  Maggie,  "turn  up  the  charm"  as  he  put  it,  but  he 
had  a  real  fondness  for  Gene  and  restrained  himself. 

One  evening  he  came  storming  into  their  apartment, 
grabbed  a  startled  Maggie,  and  waltzed  around  the  room 
with  her. 

"Ho  ho!"  he  sang,  "ho  ho  ho!  I  am  with  luck!  Fortune 
give  me  beautiful  smile.  Look!"  He  brandished  a  letter. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  had  bought  his  "Ancient 
Hebrew"  for  $7,500  for  their  permanent  collection. 

It  called  for  a  celebration  of  course,  but  Johnny  in- 
sisted it  be  at  his  expense,  in  fact  that  it  be  at  his  studio. 
"I  will  make  chicken  and  rice  myself.  Oho!  You  have  never 
tasted  such  dish!  Seven  t'ous'  fT  hunre'  .  .  .  well,  it  worth 
hunre'  t'ousand.  But  let  him  have  bargain.  Tomorrow,  at 
my  studio — and  you,  Maggie,  you,  my  little  diamond — 
will  be  guest  honor — my  queen!" 

Maggie  smiled,  embarrassed  somewhat,  but  pleased  and 
suddenly  radiant.  Gene  looked  at  them,  holding  hands, 
Johnny  bubbling  over  with  good  feeling  and  success, 
Maggie  responsive,  glowing,  dazzled,  and  he  was  sud- 
denly jealous  and  a  vague  feeling  of  apprehension  came 
over  him.  For  a  moment  he  wished  that  he  had  never 
met  Johnny. 
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CHAPTER   FOUR 


GENE  and  Maggie  came  early  to  help,  but  Johnny 
wouldn't  let  them  do  a  thing.  His  sleeves  rolled 
up,  a  dirty  apron  around  his  waist,  he  was  fussing 
happily  in  his  kitchen  with  hordes  of  ingredients. 

"I  explain  how  to  make  chicken  and  rice  a  la  Johnny/* 
he  said.  "First  take  onions,  sweet  little  tender  onions.  Cut 
up  so,  and  fry  in  olive  oil.  Then  deposit,  without  stinginess, 
bunches  garlic.  So.  And  so.  Hmm — and  so!  Shake  in  salt. 
Mmm.  You  smell?  Ha  ha!  Is  bed,  like  lovers'  bed,  for  food 
to  lay  in.  Now  put  in  pieces  chicken  and  make  nice  and 
brown.  Skin  of  chicken  have  to  blush  with  joy.  Now  toma- 
toes, piece  here,  piece  there,  like  in  bouquet  flowers. 
Now  tiny  little  green  peas  all  over.  Comes  now  real  deli- 
cacy— artichokes.  You  like  artichokes?  Makes  no  differ- 
ence. You  never  recognize  when  I  be  finished.  Now  tuck 
in  lobster  wherever  you  find  place.  So.  And  so.  And  here 
coupla  pieces.  Now  the  mussels,  sweet  and  juicy.  Then 
shake  in  few  spices — thyme,  paprika,  little  pepper,  sassa- 
fras, finish  off  with  allspice,  and  let  whole  business  fry. 
You  hear  song  in  your  stomach  yet?  Just  smell!  Ah,  now 
spread  brown  rice  over  whole  works,  lots  rice.  Now  pour 
boiling  water  in  so — surprise  you,  ha?  Is  like  stew?  Now 
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let  cook  and  when  be  finished,  you  eat  dish  for  which  you 
never  forget  Johnny!" 

In  addition  to  this,  Johnny  had  bought  four  gallons  of 
Zinfandel  and  pounds  and  pounds  of  black  olives.  Johnny 
was  so  universally  liked  that  the  party  was  jolly  and 
amiable  throughout.  Toasts  were  drunk  to  Art,  to  Johnny, 
to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  to  everyone  present,  to 
everyone  present  individually,  to  Maggie  again  as  the 
guest  of  honor,  to  "the  great  Maillol,"  to  the  "Ancient 
Hebrew,"  to  America,  to  the  Almighty  Dollar,  to  the 
Village,  to  Literature,  to  Poetry,  to  Love,  to  Friendship, 
to  Johnny  as  an  artist,  to  Johnny  as  a  man,  to  Johnny  as 
a  friend,  to  Johnny  as  a  lover,  to  Johnny  as  a  goddam  swell 
human  being! 

In  time,  people  began  to  wander  off  down  the  dim  flight 
of  steps,  stuffed,  flushed,  and  happy.  Maggie  had  drunk 
more  wine  than  ever  before  in  her  life,  and  was  lying  on 
the  couch,  holding  a  chicken  leg  and  an  empty  wine 
glass. 

Johnny,  sober  through  it  all,  pumped  hands,  bowed, 
smiled,  joked,  pooh-poohed,  boasted,  slapped  backs  in 
farewell,  found  coats  and  hats  in  invisible  corners  of  his 
closet,  and  finally  ushered  the  last  reluctant  guest  out  of 
his  studio.  Only  Gene  and  Maggie  remained. 

"Time  to  go,  Maggie,"  Gene  said,  bending  over  her  on 
the  couch.  He  shook  her  gently.  "C'mon  baby,  the  cele- 
bration's over." 

"I'm  staying,"  Maggie  said. 

Gene  straightened  up  and  looked  at  Johnny.  "She's 
drunk." 

"Naturally." 

"Cmon,  Maggie.  You're  falling  asleep.  It's  four.  It's 
four-thirty.  Gotta  go  now,  baby." 
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"Go,  Gene.  Go!"  Maggie  mumbled.  "Good-by." 

"A  pail  of  cold  water  on  the  face,  eh  Johnny?" 

"Hopeless." 

"Hey  baby!  Listen  to  me,  Maggie  you  old  drunk.  It's 
late.  Time  to  go.  Home.  You  understand — home!  You 
can't  sleep  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"Goddamit!  Why  don't  you  do  something,  Johnny?" 

"What?" 

"Now  listen,  Maggie — " 

"Lissen  to  me,  Gene  my  boy.  I'm  here.  Like  it  here.  I 
like  Johnny.  Johnny!  There  you  are.  Nice  Johnny.  You 
just  take  yourself  home,  Gene  my  boy,  my  dear  boy.  Just 
take  yourself  home.  Like  it  here.  Very  much!" 

"She  means  it,  Johnny." 

"Why  not?" 

"Hey—!" 

"Now  look,  Gene."  Johnny  came  over  and  put  his  arm 
around  Gene's  shoulder.  "It  mean  nothing.  A  little  too 
much  wine,  a  little  too  much  chickens — she  sleep  it  off.  I 
send  her  home  in  the  morning,  good  as  new." 

"Maybe  better — eh?" 

"For  Go'sake,  Gene.  You  an'  me — friends!  Let  her  sleep. 
Ah — poor  little  Maggie.  Like  a  diamond!" 

"Thas  irie,"  Maggie  mumbled,  "like  a  diamond  in  the 
sky.  Way  up  above  soo-o  high.  Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 
Good-by,  Gene.  Goo-by!" 

"Maggie — " 

"Nice  Johnny.  Oh  Johnny!" 

"Yes,  Maggie?" 

"Say  goo-by  to  Gene.  I'm  too  sleepy.  Hmmmm — ."  She 
wriggled  her  body  and  made  herself  more  comfortable. 
"Not   drunk   either.   What   do   you   mean   drunk?    My 
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own  free  will  and  choice!  Like  it  here.  Nice  Johnny — 
Ummmm — "  she  sighed  and  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall. 

"Goddamit!" 

"Don't  get  excite,   Gene/' 

"No,  huh?" 

"Now  listen,  frien' .  .  .  after  all .  .  ." 

Gene  grabbed  his  hat  and  coat  and  stalked  toward  the 
door.  "To  hell  with  her!" 

"Jus*  like  that,  eh?" 

"I  said  to  hell  with  her!" 

"All  right,  Gene.  I  understand." 

"You  do,  huh?  Well,  to  hell  with  you  too,  Johnny  old 
boy!  See?  To  hell  with  you  too!" 

He  went  down  the  steps  unsteadily  and  paused  a  mo- 
ment as  the  cold  air  of  the  street  hit  him  like  a  plunge 
into  cold  water.  Then  he  made  his  way  to  the  apartment 
on  MacDougal  Street,  went  straight  to  the  bedroom,  flung 
his  hat  and  coat  on  the  floor,  flopped  on  the  bed  and 
went  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  a  few  minutes  after  eleven.  He 
turned  over  on  his  back  in  the  bed  and  glanced  at  the 
sunshine  which  had  stationed  itself  at  the  window.  Beauti- 
ful day.  Sunday  morning  and  the  birds  sing  and  the  kids 
play  on  MacDougal  Street.- 

He  sat  up.  His  legs  felt  heavy.  The  wine  had  left  a  dull- 
ness in  his  head,  as  if  a  bell  had  long  been  ringing  and 
the  echoes  and  reverberations  had  been  clogged  up  and 
muffled  until  they  mingled  together  in  a  coarse  and  res- 
onant dullness  of  sound  seeking  to  escape. 

Across  the  back  of  the  chair  was  Maggie's  slip.  A  pair 
of  her  shoes  stood  nearby.  On  the  dressing  table  was  a 
faint  snow  of  powder  and  a  crushed  and  greasy  facial 
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tissue.  Maggie  had  worn  that  smart  little  black  dress  with 
the  three  gold  buttons.  There  was  the  atomizer.  He  picked 
it  up  and  squeezed  the  little  netted  ball.  Phoo!  What  was 
the  name  again?  French  something.  She  sprayed  her  hair. 

He  saw  her  wriggling  herself  seductively  deeper  into 
the  bed.  "I  like  it  here.  Nice  Johnny/' 

To  hell  with  her! 

He  pulled  his  suitcase  out  from  the  back  of  the  closet 
and  began  to  pack  it  with  his  clothes.  He  couldn't  get 
his  bathrobe  in,  or  his  rough  clothes — the  sneakers,  the 
leather  jacket,  the  two  sweat  shirts.  He  left  those.  In  the 
other  small  bag,  he  packed  his  manuscripts,  his  letters  to 
and  from  magazines,  his  rejection  slips,  his  file  of  maga- 
zines, his  Fowler  and  the  Roget.  He  couldn't  get  the  dic- 
tionary in,  it  was  too  big.  How  about  his  portable?  The 
big  bag  in  his  right  hand,  the  little  bag  and  his  portable 
in  his  left  hand.  Or  maybe  the  little  bag  under  his  arm. 

He'd  take  a  taxi.  Where  to?  The  eighties,  the  nineties, 
the  seventies.  There  were  rooms  there.  His  mother?  Never! 
That  would  be  nice,  wouldn't  it?  Local  boy  doesn't  make 
good.  Brooklyn's  Number  One  Flop.  And  a  big  banner 
stretched  across  the  street:  Avenue  U  Is  Ashamed  Of  You! 

It  was  five  after  twelve.  The  first  edition  of  The  Waste- 
land on  the  desk.  A  pile  of  transition.  Hound  and  Horn. 
Good  little  Maggie,  you  certainly  tried  hard! 

Well — he  looked  around  the  room.  He'd  leave  the 
books  he  had  bought.  After  all,  it  was  her  money.  Money! 
He  looked  in  his  wallet.  Seven  dollars.  What  had  he  done 
with  the  other  three?  She  had  given  him  an  allowance  of 
ten  dollars  every  Saturday.  Very  generous,  Maggie.  Thank 
you.  He  found  his  old  bank  book.  National  City  Bank, 
Avenue  U  Branch.  This  was  what  he  had  earned  as  a 
waiter  before  Maggie  came  along  that  summer.  Sixty- 
eight  dollars.  A  modest  fortune. 
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It  would  be  better  without  a  note.  Subtler.  Let  her  think 
and  ponder  over  it.  But  he  wanted  to  irritate  her.  He  sat 
down  and  wrote: 

Maggie — 

I  think  it's  about  time.  Remarkable,  isn't  it,  how  the 
success  of  others  goes  to  your  head? 

Gene 

He  picked  up  his  things,  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
locked  the  door.  He  slipped  the  key  under  the  door. 
Finality. 

The  taxi  driver  was  very  stupid. 

"Where  to?" 

"Somewhere  between  Central  Park  West  and  Columbus 
Avenue,  in  the  eighties  or  nineties ." 

"Where's  dat?" 

"I  don't  care  where  it  is.  Where  the  rooming  houses 
are. 

"Which  rooming  house?  There's  millions  o'  dem  in  New 
York,  buddy." 

"Will  you  take  me  to  the  corner  of  Ninety-third  Street 
and  Columbus  Avenue?" 

"Whyn'tcha  say  so?  Soitenly." 

"Thank  you." 

The  city  was  unreal.  From  the  taxi  on  this  Sunday 
morning  it  looked  like  an  empty  stage,  all  the  props  there, 
the  setting  standing  about,  only  the  actors  missing.  The 
sky  was  there,  gray-blue  and  distant;  the  buildings  were 
there,  daubed  in  faded  yellow;  the  stores  were  there  with 
shadowed  windows  and  doors  locked;  the  sidewalks  and 
the  streets  were  there,  clean  and  regular,  with  sharp  ends. 
Only  life  was  missing,  the  movement,  the  pulse,  the  flow, 
the  people.  It  was  a  tall,  vast,  deserted   city,  without 
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meaning  or  purpose,  without  the  passage  of  humanity 
going  somewhere,  to  someone,  for  some  reason  that  com- 
pelled them,  for  some  end  that  drew  them  on  through 
the  current-charged  streets. 

It  was  sad  somehow,  like  a  child's  empty  play  room, 
like  a  house  from  which  the  people  have  moved,  like  a 
graceful  church,  bare,  and  regretfully  abandoned. 

The  taxi  stopped.  It  was  exactly  two  dollars.  Gene  gave 
him  three  and  said  "Give  me  sixty-five  cents."  Then  he 
walked  down  the  block  and  stopped  at  the  first  sign  that 
said  "Vacancy." 

A  short  woman  with  extremely  prominent  teeth  opened 
the  door.  She  wore  a  red  polka  dot  apron  and  had  kinky 
gray  hair. 

"How  much  is  a  room?" 

"Twenty  dollars." 

"How  much  by  the  week?" 

"By  the  month  only." 

"Ill  take  it." 

"In  advance." 

"All  right." 

"No  cooking." 

"All  right  with  me." 

"Share  the  bathroom.  There  are  two  other  guests  on 
the  same  floor." 

"No  objection,  madam.  Ill  take  it." 

"Want  to  see  it  first?" 

"No." 

"Come  into  the  parlor  here.  Ill  give  you  a  receipt." 

He  suddenly  remembered  about  the  money.  He  had 
four  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents. 

"Look,  madam,  I'm  sorry.  I  just  realized  I  can  only 
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give  you  a  deposit  today  and  pay  the  rest  of  the  advance 
tomorrow." 

"A  whole  month  in  advance,  that's  our  policy." 

"Well,  here's  four  dollars.  It's  just  a  matter  cf  going 
to  the  bank  tomorrow." 

"I've  heard  that  story.  We  have  a  strict  policy  here." 

Gene  fished  in  his  pocket  for  his  bank  book.  He  opened 
it  to  the  right  page  and  gave  it  to  her.  "That's  sixty-eight 
dollars.  So  you  see  I  can  pay  the  rest-  of  the  advance  as 
soon  as  I  draw  some  of  that." 

The  woman  handed  back  the  book  and  shook  her  head. 
"It's  a  strict  policy.  We've  had  all  kinds  of  experiences." 

"So  I  see." 

Gene  picked  up  his  bags  and  his  typewriter  and  walked 
out  and  down  the  stairs.  The  woman  stood  at  the  door  a 
moment  before  closing  it.  Suddenly  she  swung  it  open 
and  called:  "Mister!" 

"Yes?"  Gene  stopped.  She  motioned  him  with  her 
finger,  and  he  came  up  the  stairs  again. 

"You  look  honest.  I'll  take  that  deposit." 

"Thank  you." 

"The  rest  of  the  advance  tomorrow." 

"Positively." 

"Follow  me." 

It  was  a  back  room,  the  two  windows  facing  some 
sort  of  alley  and  the  backs  of  a  row  of  houses  on  the 
next  street. 

"This  is  your  key.  The  bathroom's  right  next  here.  You 
get  four  towels  a  week,  two  on  Wednesdays,  two  on 
Saturdays.  Don't  hang  pictures  on  the  walls,  don't  smoke 
in  bed,  don't  bring  women  up  here.  My  name  is  Mrs. 
Allison." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Allison." 
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The  room  wasn't  as  bad  as  he  had  expected.  It  was 
quite  light,  square  in  shape,  and  rather  neat.  Beside  the 
smoothly  covered  bed  stood  a  small,  rickety  night  table 
with  a  white  cloth  and  a  lamp  on  it.  There  was  a  dresser, 
an  easy  chair,  a  stiff  wooden  chair,  and  a  plain  rectan- 
gular table  beside  the  window.  There  was  one  picture  in 
the  room,  a  hideous,  blotchy,  calendar  type  of  landscape, 
idyllic  in  conception,  monstrous  in  execution. 

Gene  was  very  hngry.  He  went  downstairs  and  walked 
to  Columbus  Avenue.  He  found  a  restaurant  with  a  sign 
on  the  window  Blubelle  Cafe — Never  Closed.  There 
were  no  tables,  just  a  long  white  counter  with  round 
stools  in  front  of  it.  Three  or  four  people  were  inside, 
bent  over  their  food. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  had  a  lined,  tired  face. 
Gene  ordered  tomato  juice,  bacon  and  eggs,  coffee. 

"French  fried  or  home  fried?" 

"Home  fried." 

"Bread  or  rolls?" 

"Bread.  Rye." 

The  man  set  the  frying  pan  to  sputtering.  When  some  of 
the  egg  or  butter  got  on  his  fingers,  he  wiped  them  off  on 
his  apron  hastily,  as  if  the  food  were  likely  to  contaminate 
him.  The  eggs  were  crisp  on  the  underside  and  around  the 
edges,  but  the  yolks  were  reddish.  The  potatoes  were 
greasy,  hard  on  the  surface  from  constant  re-warming. 
Gene  spread  the  pat  of  butter  on  the  bread.  It  was  a  soggy, 
porous  rye  bread,  tasting  damp  and  sour.  The  coffee  was 
good.  Somebody  next  to  him  was  eating  lima  bean  soup. 

Gene  walked  out  feeling  unsatisfied.  He  felt  very  much 
alone.  The  sun  made  him  blink,  and  the  wind  got  under 
his  collar.  He  bought  a  Sunday  Times  and  folded  it  under 
his  arm  without  looking  at  it. 
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He  went  up  to  his  room,  closed  the  door,  put  the  Times 
down  on  the  table,  threw  his  coat  and  hat  on  the  easy 
chair,  and  took  off  his  shoes.  He  lay  down  on  the  bed, 
with  his  hands  under  his  head.  After  a  while  he  turned 
over  and  went  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER   FIVE 


WHEN  he  woke  up  it  was  eight-twenty  in  the 
morning.  He  lay  awhile  in  bed.  For  the  first 
time,  a  true  realization  of -his  being  in  a  strange 
and  unfamiliar  place  came  over  him.  The  position  of  the 
bed,  its  hardness,  the  unaccustomed  pillow,  the  feel  of 
the  blankets,  the  angle  of  light  from  the  window,  the  cold 
emptiness  of  the  walls  and  the  room  itself,  all  these  im- 
pressions saddened  him  with  a  sense  of  loneliness.  The 
room  was  truly  lifeless,  unstamped  by  any  single  per- 
sonality, unwarmed  by  intimate  touches,  uninhabited  by 
the  tokens,  signs,  possessions  of  anyone  who  called  it 
home.  It  was  like  a  telephone  booth,  a  waiting  room,  a 
train,  a  taxicab,  equipped  to  hold  an  occupant,  and  ready 
to  disgorge  him  and  accept  another  in  an  instant. 

Gene  began  to  recapitulate  now  the  series  of  events 
that  led  to  his  leaving,  and  he  burned  with  shame  and  re- 
gret. He  had  acted  impulsively,  childishly.  He  hadn't  con- 
trolled the  situation,  or  attempted  to  control  it,  but  had 
merely  fled  from  it.  He  should  have  faced  her.  And  he 
would  have  liked  to  see  her  coming  in  that  afternoon,  or 
whenever  she  did  come,  probably  with  a  series  of  ex- 
planations all  prepared,  with  an  attitude  she  had  set  for 
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herself,  with  a  strategy  of  emotion  and  response  all  care- 
fully laid  out,  and  then  to  see  the  key  on  the  floor,  to  sense 
his  absence,  to  see  the  indications  of  his  departure,  to 
read  his  note,  to  sit  down  abruptly  at  the  desk,  exclaim- 
ing probably  just  that  one  word  "Well!"  in  indignation 
and  surprise.  But  that  was  Maggie.  She  would  stand  up 
angrily  and  say  "Well!"  the  way  others  say  "Goddamit!" 
and  she  would  imediately  remove  herself,  self -protecting 
genius  that  she  was,  from  the  interior  of  the  situation, 
from  its  hub  and  center,  and  probably  in  a  moment  she 
would  be  laughing  to  herself,  exclaiming  on  his  adolescent 
temper,  amused  as  if  it  were  a  story  someone  had  told  her 
and  not  she  herself  who  was  its  central  character,  and  she 
might  even  pick  up  her  bag  right  then  and  close  the  door 
and  run  to  Johnny's.  She'd  show  him  the  note  first.  Johnny 
would  look  at  her  in  bewilderment.  She  wpuld  explain 
it  all  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  said  "Isn't  it  incredible?  Isn't 
it  ludicrous?"  and  they  would  both  roar,  and  likely  as  not 
a  thought  or  two  would  cross  Johnny's  mind  right  then, 
and  he  would  decide  to  pick  up  where  he  had  left  off 
the  night  before.  To  hell  with  her! 

Gene  got  out  of  bed.  There  were  two  things  he  had  to 
do  at  once.  The  first  was  to  take  that  money  out  of  the 
bank  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  other  was  to  start  looking  for 
a  job. 

During  the  long  ride  down  on  the  subway,  he  debated 
whether  or  not  to  stop  at  his  mother's.  There  would  have 
to  be  explanations.  She  would  want  to  know  why.  She 
would  sympathize,  of  course,  be  protective  and  reassur- 
ing. But  it  was  the  wrong  psychological  moment.  He 
wanted  to  wait  until  he  had  done  something  positive 
again,  found  a  job  or  returned  to  school,  established  him- 
self somewhere. 
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He  went  straight  to  the  bank,  withdrew  the  money, 
and  returned  to  his  room  on  Ninety-third  Street.  He  paid 
Mrs.  Allison  sixteen  dollars.  She  took  the  money,  counted 
it  twice,  folded  it,  lifted  her  apron,  and  deposited  it  some- 
where in  the  mysterious  folds  of  her  shapeless  skirt.  He 
had  rather  expected  a  recognition  of  his  good  faith, 
some  remark  like  "I  knew  you  were  honest.  I  knew  I  could 
trust  you."  But  Mrs.  Allison  merely  grunted  a  "Thank 
you,"  put  the  money  out  of  sight,  and  returned  to  her 
work. 

Gene  had  fifty-four  dollars  left.  He  put  five  singles  in 
his  wallet,  hid  the  rest  in  the  pages  of  the  Roget  which 
was  still  at  the  bottom  of  his  suitcase,  locked  the  door 
of  his  room,  and  walked  down  to  the  street. 

One  reason  we  are  seldom  completely  helpless  when 
disaster  overtakes  us,  is  that  there  is  probably  some  hid- 
den corner  of  our  mind  that  plans  and  speculates  ahead, 
toying  with  strategy  and  ideas,  storing  up  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior for  some  future  needs,  determining,  even  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  happiest  and  most  secure,  what 
steps  we  shall  take,  how  we  shall  act  when  the  coin  of 
life  is  flipped  again  and  we  turn  up  on  the  losing  side. 

In  that  corner  of  Gene's  mind  there  had  always  been 
the  vague  notion  that,  should  some  sudden  need  arise,  he 
could  present  himself  to  certain  magazines,  explain  and 
demonstrate  his  qualifications,  and  obtain  a  job  on  the 
staff  that  would  pay  him  enough  to  live  on,  yet  leave 
him  with  sufficient  free  time  to  do  his  own  creative  work. 
It  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  as  he  imagined  it.  It' 
would  be  a  job  he  could  handle  well  (he  didn't  quite 
know  whether  it  would  be  editing  manuscripts,  reviewing 
books,  or  writing  editorials ) ,  it  would  mean  working  in  a 
pleasant,  highly  intellectual  and  forward-looking  atmo- 
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sphere  with  men  of  some  literary  reputation,  and  it  would 
be  a  job  that  might  well  further  his  own  career,  bring  his 
name  forward  to  new  circles  of  influence. 

The  specific  magazines  Gene  had  in  mind  were  The 
New  Era,  Our  Democracy  and  This  Age.  Together,  they 
were  a  peculiar  and  fascinating  phenomenon  in  Ameri- 
can publishing  and  thought.  For  in  their  pages  there 
appeared  at  times  the  work  of  the  best  and  keenest  minds 
in  the  country,  and  at  others,  the  befuddled,  complex, 
inorganic,  and  arid  mental  maneuverings  of  coterie 
writers,  spokesmen  for  minuscule  political  cliques,  obscure 
literary  crusaders,  and  philosophers  without  a  philosophy. 

Representing  no  integrated  approach  to  society  or  eco- 
nomics, these  magazines  were  considered  radical  by  the 
conservatives,  conservative  by  the  radicals,  and  liberal 
by  only  those  liberals  who  agreed  with  their  editorial 
policy  of  the  moment.  Not  small  enough  to  be  obscure, 
not  big  enough  to  be  influential,  these  three  weekly  publi- 
cations were  read  by  advanced  college  students,  the  civil 
service  intelligentsia,  unaffiliated  political  progressives, 
pseudo-intellectuals  among  the  working  class,  and  a  host 
of  teachers,  writers,  dentists,  and  lawyers  who  looked  for 
enlightenment  and  stimulation  in  their  difficult  and  often 
dull  pages. 

Gene  looked  up  the  address  of  The  New  Era.  Willard 
Langley,  literary  editor  of  The  New  Era,  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  work.  After  all,  it  was  his  job  to  read 
the  advance  guard  literary  magazines,  to  note  and  get 
to  know  the  new  and  promising  writers.  He  would  ask 
for  Mr.  Langley.  Should  he  say  "I'm  Gene  Winter.  You 
may  have  read  my  stuff  in  Advance  and  a  couple  of  other 
magazines"?  Or  would  such  an  assumption  sound  con- 
ceited, antagonize  Langley  right  from  the  start?  "I'm  Gene 
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Winter.  I've  done  a  lot  of  writing  for  magazines  here  and 
there — and  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about — ."  Why  not 
bring  the  magazines  with  his  stories?  That  would  be 
simplest.  He  would  say  Tm  Gene  Winter.  I've  written 
some  stories  (then  sort  of  toss  the  magazines  on  Langley 's 
desk) — and  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  join- 
ing your  staff."  Should  he  go  back  and  get  the  magazines 
from  his  suitcase? 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eleven-thirty.  Too  late 
to  go  back.  Besides,  he  couldn't  expect  Langley  to  sit 
down  and  read  those  stories  right  then  and  there.  And  of 
course,  there  was  the  likelihood  that  Langley  had  read  his 
stories.  "Mr.  Langley,  I'm  Gene  Winter."  "Oh  yes,  how  do 
you  do?  I've  read  two  or  three  of  your  pieces.  Liked  them 
very  much."  "Really?  Thanks."  Too  bad  The  New  Era 
didn't  print  more  fiction.  The  discussion  would  be  literary 
at  first,  and  then  turn  to  the  matter  of  the  moment.  He  had 
heard  Willard  Langley  lecture  once  at  some  club.  Looked 
like  a  nice,  quiet,  friendly  fellow.  Tall,  lean-faced,  aes- 
thetic almost,  with  a  slight,  faltering  voice.  Not  a  good 
speaker,  but  a  fine  mind  and  an  excellent  critic. 

The  offices  of  The  New  Era  in  the  forties,  were  luxurious 
with  the  ostentatious  lines  of  modern  styling.  Looking 
apparently  simple  and  functional,  everything  about  them 
gave  the  impression  of  wealth  well  spent.  A  young  woman 
sat  behind  a  desk  that  looked  like  a  bleached  coffin. 

"May  I  help  you?" 

"I'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Willard  Langley,  please." 

"Do  you  have  an  appointment?" 

"No.  But  I  think  he'll  see  me.  My  name  is  Gene  Winter." 

"Like  in  winter?" 

"Like  in  winter." 

She  wrote  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Then  she 
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leaned  back  and  craned  her  neck  toward  a  glass-doored 
office. 

"I  think  he's  very  busy  right  now,  Mr.  Winter  .  .  .  and 
I  believe  he's  just  getting  ready  to  leave  .  .  .  but  .  .  ."  She 
picked  up  the  pencil  again.  "What  do  you  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Langley  about?" 

"Well,  it's  a  personal  matter/' 

"A  job?" 

"Well,  yes  ...  I  suppose  .  .  ." 

"Um-hm."  She  tapped  the  pencil  on  the  desk.  "Will  you 
have  a  seat,  please?" 

"Yes,  thank  you."  Gene  backed  away  and  went  to  a 
couch  at  one  end  of  the  reception  room.  Damn  it!  He 
shouldn't  have  told  her  it  was  about  a  job.  She  snooped 
that  out  of  him.  Well,  it  shouldn't  make  any  difference. 
After  all,  he  wasn't  just  an  office  boy,  a  kid  from  the 
street,  a  complete  unknown  barging  in  to  ask  for  a  job. 
The  young  lady  rose,  picked  up  the  slip  of  paper  and 
disappeared  into  a  nearby  office.  Two  young  men  walked 
by  down  the  corridor.  They  were  laughing  together  over 
something,  and  one  of  them,  in  a  tweed  sport  jacket  and 
gray  flannel  trousers,  had  put  his  arm  around  the  other 
fellow  and  was  gesturing  elaborately. 

For  a  moment  Gene  felt  that  sense  of  loneliness  and 
jealousy  that  comes  to  an  outsider  when  he  observes  those 
who  "belong,"  those  whose  confident  manner  reveals  that 
they  have  made  a  place  for  themselves,  that  they  have  be- 
come a  part  of  some  successful  enterprise  and  no  longer 
fear  insecurity,  uncertainty,  failure.  There  was  something 
about  this  rich  and  ornately  simple  office,  something  about 
the  too-poised  manner  of  the  receptionist,  the  swagger  of 
the  young  men  who  had  strolled  by,  something  about  its 
very  air  of  success  and  accomplishment,  that  made  Gene 
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feel  here  was  a  clique,  an  impenetrable  circle,  a  self-con- 
tained, self-satisfied  little  group  that  would  admit  no  out- 
siders. 

The  young  woman  came  back  from  the  silent,  glass- 
doored  office,  and  Gene  rose. 

Tm  sorry,  Mr.  Winter,  but  Mr.  Langley  is  very  busy. 
He's  quite  unable  to  see  anyone  today." 

"Tomorrow?" 

'Tm  afraid  not.  The  fact  is,  he's  not  seeing  anyone  in 
reference  to  jobs.  There  are  no  openings  whatsoever." 

"Did  you  give  him  my  name?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"I  see.  Thank  you." 

Gene  put  his  hat  on  and  turned  toward  the  elevator. 
Just  then,  from  that  same,  distant,  glass-doored  office,  a 
man  came  out  and  walked  toward  him.  Gene  stared  at 
him.  It  was  Willard  Langley.  He  recognized  the  hard,  thin 
face,  the  perpetually  pained  look.  Langley  carried  a 
briefcase  and  wore  his  hat  and  coat.  Going  out  to  lunch, 
Gene  thought.  Langley  stood  for  a  moment  beside  him, 
unlooking,  though  obviously  aware  of  him.  The  elevator 
door  opened  and  they  both  stepped  in.  There  were  two 
other  people  inside.  Langley  stared  straight  before  him. 
Gene  waited  a  second,  and  then  said: 

"Mr.  Langley—" 

Langley  swung  his  head  around  suddenly. 

"I'm  Gene  Winter.  I  just  wanted  to — " 

"Nothing  I  can  do.  Sorry.  No  openings." 

The  elevator  had  reached  the  main  floor  and  Langley 
moved  forward,  stepped  out  first,  and  strode  briskly  down 
the  lobby  toward  the  street. 

"Mr.  Langley — "  Gene  said  faintly.  But  he  was  already 
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at  the  revolving  door,  in  the  street,  striding  away  some- 
where with  that  briefcase  and  that  unseeing  face. 

Bastard!  Who  the  hell  did  he  think  he  was!  A  brush-off 
like  that!  Why,  the  sonofabitch  was  just  a  second-rate 
mind-picker,  that's  all  he  was!  Not  even  a  critic.  Just  a 
hack  reviewer.  Somebody  else  sweated  to  create,  to  shape, 
to  make.  Then  this  pickle-puss  took  it  apart  in  a  column 
and  a  half  for  a  fat  salary  in  a  swanky  office.  Nuts  to 
him!  Someday  The  New  Era  would  review  his  books, 
just  wait.  They'd  hire  Edmund  Wilson  to  write  a  special 
article  on  him.  Someday  this  horse-face  Langley  would 
call  him,  write  to  him,  seek  him  out,  ask  to  meet  him,  cul- 
tivate him.  So  this  was  The  New  Era,  fighting  for  progress 
and  the  values  of  civilization  from  behind  glass  doors 
and  fancy  fixtures  and  Don't  Touch  Me  signs.  Snobs  and 
phonies! 

Gene  walked  toward  Sixth  Avenue.  He  finally  went  into 
a  cafeteria,  picked  up  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk,  and 
sat  down  at  a  table  to  lick  his  wounds.  What  hurt  him 
most  of  all  was  that  his  name,  his  success  in  the  little 
magazines,  had  meant  nothing  to  The  New  Era,  or  to 
Willard  Langley.  If  he  had  never  written  a  line,  never 
published  a  single  story,  they  couldn't  have  treated  him 
more  coldly.  That  was  the  edge  of  the  dagger.  The  cold, 
callous  brutality  of  their  manner.  As  if  they  were  afraid 
of  contamination,  as  if  he  were  a  spectre,  the  frightening 
figure  of  a  man  of  letters  without  an  income,  a  writer 
without  a  contract,  a  creator  without  a  patron.  It  was  as 
if  he  were  the  image  of  what  haunted  their  days,  the  man 
of  ideas  without  someone  to  pay  for  them. 

Gene  finished  his  sandwich  and  milk.  Should  he  take  a 
plate  of  ice  cream?  It  was  ten  cents.  He  decided  against 
it.  Should  he  try  Our  Democracy  this  afternoon?    Would 
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they  be  any  different?  Maybe  a  letter  first  would  be 
better.  That  would  arrange  an  appointment  and  he  would 
be  sure  of  seeing  someone.  On  the  other  hand,  it's  easy 
to  say  no  in  a  letter.  He'd  have  to  force  his  way  in  to  see 
someone. 

The  offices  of  Our  Democracy  were  only  three  blocks 
away,  and  Gene  decided  to  walk  over  right  then.  This 
time  he  would  be  more  subtle.  Not  a  word  about  a  job. 
He  was  merely  a  fellow  litterateur,  paying  his  respects. 
Nothing  to  frighten  them.  No  demands.  "How  do  you  do? 
Glad  to  know  you."  That's  all. 

There  was  a  square  of  clear  glass  set  in  the  wall,  and 
behind  the  clear  glass  there  was  the  profile  of  a  face. 
Gene  bent  forward  and  addressed  himself  to  it. 

"I'm  Gene  Winter,  the  author." 

Silence. 

"I  want  to  see  the  literary  editor." 

"Miss  Hartway?" 

"Yes." 

Silence.  The  profile  operated  a  switchboard,  and  Gene 
couldn't  tell  which  of  the  plugs  she  pressed  in  and  pulled 
out  were  concerned  with  his  request  to  see  Miss  Hart- 
way,  or  whether  the  profile  would  consent  at  all  to  trans- 
form his  wish  into  a  plug  pushed  in,  a  buzz,  words  of 
conversation,  a  plug  pulled  out,  and  then  an  answer. 

"She'll  be  out  in  a  few  minutes." 

She  had  done  it!  Gene  sat  down  in  a  hard,  wooden  arm- 
chair. This  was  much  better.  I'm  Gene  Winter,  the  author. 
Now  he  couldn't  quite  be  the  humble  applicant  for  a  job. 
Did  he  look  too  young?  Maybe  for  an  author,  but  poets 
were  young.  Professor  Wurden  had  called  him  "a  minor 
poet."  A  minor  poet.  What  a  fate! 
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A  door  opened  and  Miss  Hartway  came  straight  to- 
ward him. 

"Mr.  Winter?" 

"Yes." 

For  a  brief  moment  they  inspected  each  other  eagerly. 
Miss  Hartway  looked  extremely  intelligent.  She  was  gray- 
haired,  with  an  aquiline,  unrelaxed  face,  like  one  given  to 
thought  and  quick,  important  decisions,  like  one  annoyed 
by  trivia.  Gene  could  see  that  she  was  puzzled  by  him. 
She  was  apparently  trying  to  decide — should  she  know 
him?  Had  she  heard  of  him?  Had  she  read  something 
by  him? 

Suddenly  and  instinctively,  Gene  said:  "Mr.  Willard 
Langley  suggested  I  speak  to  you/' 

"Yes,  of  course!" 

"I'm  interested  in  doing  some  work  for  Our  Democracy. 
Some  literary  articles,  possibly  reviews.  The  fact  is,  I'd 
like  to  join  the  staff — if  you  have  any  openings." 

"Well — "  Miss  Hartway  shifted  in  her  chair.  Gene  felt 
he  could  sense  the  whole  process  in  her  mind.  First  the 
confusion,  uncertainty.  Then  when  he  mentioned  Lang- 
ley's  name,  she  was  groping  wildly.  Who  was  he?  Why 
did  Langley  send  him  to  her?  Then  Gene  had  ruined  it  all. 
The  literary  articles,  reviews,  that  was  all  right.  He 
shouldn't  have  said  anything  about  joining  the  staff. 

"Well — "  Miss  Hartway  said  again,  and  Gene  felt  that 
mentally  she  had  already  risen  and  said  good-by  to  him, 
"the  story  is  this.  Our  articles  are  on  special  assignment, 
you  know.  Planned  rather  far  ahead.  And  our  needs  are 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  at  the  moment.  There  might  be 
a  chance  for  some  reviews  occasionally.  I'll  be. glad  to 
add  your  name  to  our  list  for  consideration.  As  for  staff 
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openings — there  simply  are  none.  We're  even  thinking  of 
consolidating  somewhat." 

She  was  standing  by  this  time.  Tm  terribly  sorry,  Mr. 
Winter.  But  I  do  have  your  name,  and  I'll  keep  it  on  file." 

"Thank  you." 

She  was  edging  back  now.  "Good-by,  and  thank  you  for 
thinking  of  us." 

"Yes.  Good-by." 

Gene  walked  toward  the  elevator.  What  a  baloney 
thrower!  "Ill  be  glad  to  add  your  name  to  our  list.  Thank 
you  for  thinking  of  us."  He  liked  it  better  the  Langley 
way.  Nothing  doing  and  get  the  hell  out  of  here.  She 
certainly  could  waltz  around! 

Well,  this  was  hope  number  two.  He'd  rather  counted 
on  The  New  Era  and  Our  Democracy.  He'd  counted  on 
them  because  he  felt  he  could  do  the  work  they  demanded, 
reviews,  articles,  editorials.  It  was  his  field.  He'd  be  using 
his  talent,  his  experience.  Suppose  he  exhausted  the 
whole  list  of  such  publications,  such  jobs,  and  had  to 
look  for  work  in  a  factory?  Then  he'd  be  nobody,  looking 
for  a  job  he  knew  nothing  about.  Wonderful  chance  he'd 
have  then! " 

He  went  into  a  cigar  store  and  looked  up  the  address 
of  This  Age.  Might  as  well  get  it  over  with.  See  them  all 
in  one  day  and  know  where  he  stood.  As  he  walked 
toward  the  building  in  the  upper  twenties,  he  began  to 
feel  hopeful  again.  After  all,  This  Age  wasn't  like  the 
others.  It  was  a  younger  magazine,  more  dynamic,  more 
aggressive.  It  had  only  been  founded  five  or  six  years  ago. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  crust  around  it  yet. 

Gene  got  off  the  elevator,  went  up  to  a  door  marked 
"607 — This  Age — Offices,"  and  opened  it.  He  stood  a 
moment  in  confusion.  Where  was  the  office?  Where  was 
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the  receptionist?  Whom  did  he  talk  to?  In  the  narrow, 
angular,  and  crowded  space  between  himself  and  the 
window,  Gene  saw  desks,  typewriters,  chairs,  filing  cabi- 
nets, coat  racks,  stacks  of  magazines,  all  scattered  about 
as  if  a  moving  van  had  dumped  them  there  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  no  one  had  ever  bothered  to  arrange  things 
but  had  instantly  and  feverishly  gone  to  work. 

Two  or  three  people  passed  him  as  he  stood  there,  but 
they  were  apparently  so  absorbed  in  their  tasks  that  they 
failed  to  notice  him,  or  else  possibly  assumed  that  he 
belonged  there  in  that  clatter,  excitement,  and  confusion, 
just  as  he  was — hat  in  hand,  coat  over  his  arm,  lost  in 
bewilderment.  A  young  lady  looked  up  at  him  from  her 
desk,  stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  dropped  her  eyes 
again.  Gene  wasn't  sure  she  had  looked  at  him.  It  was 
as  if  she  were  writing  something,  or  adding  a  column  of 
figures,  and  had  raised  her  eyes  only  for  that  change  of 
perspective  which  literary  and  mathematical  work  seem  to 
require  at  regular  intervals. 

A  young  man  with  close-cropped  hair  and  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  almost  bumped  into  Gene  as  he  stood  there. 

"Beg  pardon."  The  man  looked  up  at  Gene  vaguely, 
nodded  his  head  and  started  to  pass  on.  Then  he  stopped 
and  looked  back.  "Someone  taking  care  of  you?" 

"No,"  Gene  said.  "I  just  came  in  to  ask  if  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  ." 

"Bill!"  A  voice  called  out  from  behind  a  glass  door  and 
the  man  jerked  his  head  around. 

"Yes?" 

"BILL!" 

"Yes!  Yes!  What  is  it?" 

"Telephone!" 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  the  man  yanked  his  spectacles 
off  and  marched  down  the  hall.  Gene  lit  a  cigarette  and 
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dropped  his  coat  and  hat  on  a  nearby  desk.  So  this  was 
This  Age.  What  a  madhouse!  What  a  mess!  Yet  there  was 
a  certain  eagerness  and  excitement  about  it.  There  seemed 
to  be  purpose  and  drive  behind  it  all. 

The  man  came  back  and  stood  in  front  of  Gene  absently. 
Finally  he  took  off  his  spectacles  again  and  looked  up  at 
Gene. 

"Yes?" 

Tm  Gene  Winter." 

"Yes?" 

Gene  took  a  deep  breath  and  began.  "Look.  I  don't 
know  whether  you've  ever  heard  of  me  or  not.  I'm  an 
author.  I've  had  lots  of  stories  published.  I  can  write.  I 
can  work  hard." 

"Yes?"  The  man  was  staring  at  him. 

"I  want  a  job  here.  Have  you  got  one?" 

"No." 

"Well,  that's  that."  Gene  reached  down  for  his  coat 
and  hat.  "Are  you  likely  to  have  one  soon?" 

"No." 

"You  people  seem  to  need  more  help  right  now." 

"We  do." 

"Why  don't  you  hire  me?" 

"No  money." 

"You  pay  the  others,  don't  you?" 

"Not  much." 

"That's  what  111  take — not  much." 

"We're  using  up  all  the  not  much  we  have." 

"I  read  your  magazine  now  and  then.  It's  a  miracle 
you're  able  to  put  it  out  in  all  this  confusion." 

"The  offices  are  confused.  We  aren't." 

"I  guess  so.  Well,  thanks  for  giving  me  the  story  straight. 
I  appreciate  your  being  honest  with  me." 
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"We're  honest  with  everyone." 

"What  is  your  name — may  I  know?" 

"William  Gederle." 

"You're — ?" 

"I'm  the  managing  editor." 

"Oh  yes.  Well,  good-by." 

"Good-by." 

The  man  put  on  his  glasses  again  and  moved  off.  Gene 
got  into  the  elevator  and  down  into  the  street.  One,  two, 
three.  In  one  day  he'd  covered  all  three  of  them.  This  was 
a  magnificent  start.  The  launching  of  the  career  of  Gene 
Winter.  Flags,  fanfare,  crowds  cheering.  Our  hero. 

The  first  tiny  bites  of  fear  were  at  his  insides.  The  dream 
had  been  so  clear.  A  job  with  some  importance,  respect.  A 
chance  to  write  and  make  himself  better  known.  Getting 
to  know  people  that  mattered.  A  small  but  comfortable  in- 
come. A  smartly  furnished  apartment  all  for  himself. 

And  it  wasn't  the  abrupt  and  disconcerting  shattering  of 
this  dream  that  caused  his  fear.  It  was  that  suddenly  he 
was  alone,  suddenly  he  was  the  small  and  insignificant 
being  that  didn't  belong.  Unconnected.  On  the  wrong 
side  of  the  glass  panel.  On  the  wrong  side  of  the  swinging 
door.  Outside.  The  feeling,  like  a  cold  shadow  inside,  that 
as  he  walked  about  it  was  not  to  a  place  and  from  a 
place,  but  tKat  it  was  a  walk  to  nowhere.  The  feeling  that 
perhaps  there  was  a  quality  he  lacked,  the  quality  of 
rendering  to  others  a  service  that  they  wanted  and  would 
pay  for.  His  ideas?  His  ability?  His  ambition?  Was  there 
a  value  that  could  ever  be  placed  upon  them  other  than 
his  own?  Suppose  no  one  ever  saw  any  spark  in  him,  sup- 
pose no  one  ever  believed  in  him? 

Maggie  had  believed.  Professor  Wurden  had  believed. 
Those  editors  of  small  and  obscure  magazines  had  be- 
lieved. And  he  had  always  felt  that  faith  in  his  own  power, 
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unquestioned,  as  certain  as  the  knowledge  that  he  lived, 
part  of  his  every  thought  and  act.  Was  it  only  his  own 
foolishness?  Was  it  childish  fantasy,  spun  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  vain  and  untrue?  Then  what  would  become  of 
him?  What  would  he  do? 

He  went  back  to  his  room.  He  hung  up  his  coat  in  the 
closet  and  took  off  his  shoes.  Mrs.  Allison  had  made  the 
bed  and  tidied  up.  He  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  the 
bed  cover  and  lay  down.  His  eye  fell  on  the  monstrous, 
unnatural  landscape. 

Goddam!  He  opened  his  suitcase  and  reached  down 
among  the  still  unpacked  underwear,  socks,  shirts,  pajamas, 
ties.  Finally  he  found  a  stiff  envelope.  He  pulled  out  a 
photograph.  Johnny  had  made  it  of  one  of  his  own  works. 
It  was  dramatic,  sharp  lighting  contrasts,  bold.  The 
photograph  of  a  fine  and  massive  head,  carved  in  wood, 
with  imperious  eyebrows  twisted  in  fury.  He  took  the 
landscape  down,  stuck  it  in  the  closet,  and  tacked  up  the 
photograph. 

Johnny!  He  liked  Johnny,  goddam  him  for  being  such 
a  sonofabitch!  But  really,  had  Johnny  done  anything?  Had 
he  approached  Maggie?  Had  he  sought  her  out,  tried  to 
win  her  away?  Wasn't  it  Maggie  who  had  become  drunk 
and  acted  like  a  whore?  Didn't  she  throw  herself  at 
Johnny?  Wasn't  she  the  one  who  practically  forced  Johnny 
to  keep  her  there  that  night? 

And  yet,  she  had  been  drunk.  She  had  acted  silly. 
Stupidly.  Unlike  herself.  Could  he  blame  her  entirely? 
Would  he  have  acted  nobly  and  wisely  if  he  had  been  as 
drunk?  And  she  had  been  wonderful  to  him.  It  was  a 
courageous  thing  for  her  to  do,  take  him  in,  support  him, 
encourage  his  writing  and  his  career.  She  must  have 
loved  him.  Sometimes  .  .  .  sometimes  at  night  when  they 
were  together  and  she  clasped  him  tightly,  crying  "Gene! 
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Gene!"  and  he  caressed  her  and  asked  "Do  you  love  me, 
darling?  Do  you  love  me,  Maggie  sweet?"  and  she  would 
bite  his  lip  and  hold  him  to  herself  .  .  .  sometimes  he  felt 
that  she  loved  him  very  deeply,  and  it  was  him,  and  only 
him,  that  she  loved. 

Would  he  ever  see  her  again  now?  Would  she  ever  feel 
toward  him  again  the  way  she  had  felt  that  night  at 
the  hotel,  their  first  week  in  her  apartment,  that  long  and 
rainy  week-end  once,  when  they  hadn't  left  the  house  or 
noticed  the  passing  of  night  and  day? 

He  felt  miserably  alone.  He  let  the  fullness  of  his  self- 
pity  come  over  him,  and  sighed  like  a  child  with  aching 
loneliness. 

He  swung  his  feet  off  the  bed  and  stood  up.  It  was 
getting  dark.  He  ought  to  eat  soon.  He  went  over  to  the 
little  table  at  the  window  and  switched  on  the  crude  and 
tiny  desk  lamp.  This  was  the  end  of  the  first  day.  No 
luck.  Nobody  wanted  him.  He  began  to  think  of  a  short 
story  he  would  write.  He  would  call  it  "Situation  Wanted." 
It  would  be  about  a  young  man  who  put  two  ads  in  the 
paper.  The  first  ad  would  offer  a  brain  for  sale.  Eager, 
alive,  resourceful.  Anybody  who  wanted  to  put  this  brain 
to  work  could  have  it,  cheap.  There  would  be  no  replies 
to  this  ad.  Not  one.  The  other  ad  would  offer  a  body  for 
sale.  Young,  healthy,  willing.  Anybody  who  wanted  to 
put  this  body  to  work  could  have  it,  cheap.  There  would 
be  many  replies  to  this  ad.  He'd  have  to  work  out  the 
story.  Some  dramatic  touch.  Something  that  would  be  a 
commentary  and  a  challenge. 

He  put  on  his  shoes  and  washed  up  in  the  musty  bath- 
room in  the  hallway.  Then  he  walked  down  to  Columbus 
Avenue  to  the  Blubelle  Cafe.  He  was  hungrier  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long,  long  time. 
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CHAPTER   SIX 


THE  next  morning  Gene  awoke  early,  shaved  and 
dressed  himself,  and  walked  to  the  subway  with 
the  hurrying  people.  He  didn't  quite  know  where 
he  would  ride  to,  or  whom  he  would  try  to  see,  but  he 
felt  that  the  very  motion  of  going  somewhere  would 
bring  its  own  inspiration. 

He  bought  a  paper  and  was  about  to  turn  to  the  classi- 
fied ads,  when  the  thought  struck  him:  This  Age,  Our 
Democracy,  The  New  Era  weren't  the  only  magazines 
that  could  use  intelligent  writing  and  new  talent.  He  re- 
turned to  the  newsstand  and  looked  over  the  display 
racks. 

Scribners,  Harpers,  The  American  Mercury,  The  Atlan>- 
tic  Monthly.  They  would  be  nice  to  work  for,  but  what 
were  his  chances  of  breaking  into  them?  He  might  as  well 
run  for  Congress.  The  slicks?  Out  of  the  question.  Then 
he  noticed  Moment.  The  Magazine  of  History  in  the 
Making.  The  aggressive,  over-styled,  impudent,  growing 
publication  that  leading  citizens  of  America  carefully 
skimmed  through.  Moment,  published  by  the  publishers 
of  Man  and  Enterprise.  They  hired  bright  young  people. 
They  wanted  fresh  brainpower.  They  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  him.  At  least  he  had  a  chance  there. 
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It  was  a  quarter  to  ten  when  he  entered  the  lobby  of 
the  big  building  on  Fifth  Avenue.  "Man;  Moment;  En- 
terprise; Accounting;  Advertising;  Business  Offices; 
Editorial;  Executive  .  .  ."  It  was  one  of  those  two.  Ex- 
ecutive was  probably  where  the  managers  had  their  offices. 
He  would  try  Editorial.  Thirty-eighth  floor. 

The  reception  room  reminded  him  immediately  of  The 
New  Era.  The  same  rich,  modern  sleekness,  the  same 
carefully  cultivated  cleanness  of  line  and  severity  of 
design.  Only  this  was  opulent  and  spacious.  This  was 
simplicity  carried  to  the  point  of  magnificence. 

The  woman  at  the  desk  was  stately,  attractive,  and 
utterly  charming.  She  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  fur- 
niture and  the  tone  of  the  place.  Her  smile  was  devastat- 
ing and  instantaneous.  Her  courtesy  was  faultless.  Her 
diction  was  precise  and  her  speech  was  direct  and  un- 
hesitating. Her  bearing  was  that  of  a  queen  presiding 
over  her  court.  She  was  polished,  clever,  alert,  capable, 
and  aware  to  the  very  gesture  of  lifting  a  telephone  that 
she  was  part  of  a  Success  Story,  part  of  a  unique  and 
mighty  achievement. 

I  wonder,  Gene  thought  as  he  waited  to  speak  to  her, 
what  she  does  when  she  has  to  fart?  Do  regal  trumpets 
blow? 

"May  I  help  you,  sir?" 

"You  may,  but  I  don't  know  whether  you  can." 

Something  about  the  place  made  him  want  to  be 
frivolous,  disrespectful.  He  instinctively  hated  its  success. 

"We'll  try."  Smile.  Arch  toss  of  the  head.  Pencil  poised. 
Ready. 

"My  name  is  Gene  Winter.  That's  spelled  W-i-n-t-e-r." 

Recorded  in  swift,  executive  script  on  the  long  sheet. 

"And  you  wish  to  see — ?" 
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"That's  the  trouble.  I  don't  know  exactly  whom  to  ask 
for." 

"Well  then,  your  call  is  in  reference  to — ?" 

"It  is  in  reference  to — "  (Reception  room  language!) — 
"in  reference  to  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  become  associated 
with  Moment,  Man,  and  Enterprise  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity." 

"I  see."  Smile.  Add  a  word  to  the  long  sheet.  Perfectly 
natural  request.  The  whole  literary  world  shares  that 
desire. 

"I  would  suggest  you  see  Miss  Ryerson.  I've  written  her 
name  on  this  slip.  She  is  with  our  Personnel  Department. 
Thirty-sixth  floor.  A  young  lady  at  the  desk  will  direct 
you  to  her  office." 

Smile.  The  neat  and  polished,  long-practiced  and  per- 
fectly executed  brush-off. 

"If  you'll  forgive  me — "  he  somehow  felt  it  was  a  game, 
or  perhaps  a  formal  dance  in  which  the  rules  of  elegant 
behavior  were  followed  so  mechanically  that  they  had  lost 
all  meaning,  " — it  is  a  suggestion  I  would  rather  not  adopt. 
Isn't  there  someone  in  the  editorial  department  I  could 
see?" 

"I'm  afraid  not.  Unless,  of  course,  you  have  an  appoint- 
ment." 

"Which,  of  course,  I  do  not  have." 

"You  might  try  writing  for  one." 

"Whom  would  you  suggest?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know.  We've  quite  a  large  editorial 
staff.  But  really,  I  think  you  might  do  much  better  by  see- 
ing Miss  Ryerson  on  the  thirty-sixth  floor." 

He  took  the  slip  of  paper.  All  right,  let  it  be  Miss  Ryer- 
son on  the  thirty-sixth  floor. 

"Thank  you." 
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"You  re  quite  welcome,  Mr.  Winter.  Good-by." 

There  were  seven  or  eight  people  in  Miss  Ryerson's 
office.  Yale  boys  with  their  short  haircuts  and  long  faces. 
Good  looking,  clean-cut  girls,  out  of  the  same  smooth  pat- 
tern as  the  receptionist.  This  place  attracted  them. 

Miss  Ryerson  looked  up  from  her  desk  as  he  came  in. 
"How  do  you  do?"  Smile.  What  warmth  in  all  these  smiles! 
And  how  mechanically  that  warmth  was  turned  on. 
"Please  fill  out  an  application,  and  111  be  ready  for  you  in 
a  few  minutes." 

He  went  to  the  desk  at  the  side  of  the  room  and  picked 
up  an  application.  Employment  Application  Form — 
Moment — Man — Enterprise.  A  hundred  thousand  ques- 
tions. Wonder  if  they  give  you  a  blood  test,  Gene  thought. 
He  put  the  application  back  on  the  desk.  Into  the  files, 
into  the  cabinets.  They  were  just  being  polite.  This  was 
certainly  no  way  to  get  on  the  editorial  staff. 

He  picked  up  his  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  office. 
Eager,  energetic  young  men  and  women  passed  back  and 
forth.  How  did  they  get  in?  How  did  they  do  it?  Did  they 
know  someone?  Did  you  have  to  have  a  Yale  degree? 
Wasn't  he  as  good  as  they? 

Again  this  feeling  of  not  belonging,  of  being  outside, 
this  sense  of  no  one  believing  in  what  he  could  do,  this 
fear  that  perhaps  there  was  nothing  to  believe  in. 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  ten.  He  didn't  want  to  talk  to 
any  more  receptionists  that  day.  He  decided  to  see  his 
mother. 

The  graceless  stucco  house  seemed  a  little  more  bare  to 
Gene,  a  little  more  ugly  than  ever  before.  As  he  ap- 
proached it  down  the  street,  he  remembered  the  times  he 
had  walked  these  same  steps  so  eagerly,  bearing  news  of 
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some  triumph,  impatient  of  the  moment  when  he  could 
burst  into  the  kitchen  and  shout  out  "Mom!  Guess  what! 
I  won  the  English  medal!  Me!  The  best  English  student 
in  the  whole  high  school!  What  do  you  think,  Mom?"  And 
the  way  his  mother  would  smile  to  herself  before  she 
turned  around,  and  then  the  way  she  embraced  him  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  then  led  him  to  the  kitchen  table  and 
sat  him  down  with  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  of  her  own 
cookies  and  said:  "Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  Gene.  From 
the  beginning."  And  the  way  he  had  run  up  this  same 
street  once  and  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time  and  into  the 
kitchen.  "Mom!  Look  at  this!" 

"It's  a  key." 

"Yes!  But  it's  the  key  to  my  officel" 

"Office?" 

"Mom!  I'm  the  editor  of  the  magazine!  Me!  I  run  the 
whole  works.  The  best  magazine  in  the  university — and 
I'm  the  editor!  What  do  you  think,  Mom?" 

And  the  time  Professor  Wurden  had  helped  him  get  his 
first  story  published.  And  all  the  other  times  when  he  had 
come  to  her  with  triumphs  and  proud  news  and  the  eager 
excitement  of  his  achievements.  It  all  seemed  so  unimpor- 
tant now.  It  all  seemed  so  childish. 

"Hello,  Mom." 

She  turned  around  from  the  stove,  ran  her  hands  quickly 
over  her  apron.  "Hello  Gene,  my  darling." 

He  went  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  shook  her 
gently  from  side  to  side  as  he  embraced  her. 

"You  look  tired,  Mom." 

"Well — "  she  shrugged  her  shoulders.  There  were  more 
and  more  of  those  fine  little  criss-crossing  lines  along  her 
neck  and  under  her  eyes.  She  had  a  resigned  and  lonely 
look.  He  suddenly  felt  a  surge  of  love  for  his  mother. 
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"Miss  me,  Mom?" 

She  smiled  quietly  and  went  over  to  where  he  had  sat 
down.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  cheek,  and  held  him  a 
moment  close  to  her. 

"It's  not  a  home  any  more,  Gene." 

Tm  sorry,  Mom.  I  suppose  Pop*-" 

"He's  in  Schenectady  this  week." 

" — hasn't  changed  much?" 

"The  same,  the  same.  He's  an  empty  shell.  And  tired  all 
the  .time.  He  should  retire  soon  already,  Gene." 

"I  guess  so.  You're  right,  Mom." 

The  door  swung  open  and  his  sister  Ann  walked  in.  She 
was  dressed  in  hat  and  coat,  holding  a  compact  and  lip- 
stick in  her  hand. 

"Hello,  Ann.  I  didn't  know  you  were  home." 

Ann  stood  a  moment  in  the  center  of  the  room  as  she 
held  up  the  mirror  and  smeared  on  the  lipstick.  She 
sucked  in  her  lips,  took  a  final  glance  at  the  little  mirror, 
then  snapped  the  compact  shut,  thrust  it  into  her  purse 
and  put  that  under  her  arm.  ♦ 

"How's  the  Don  Juan  of  Greenwich  Village?"  she  asked. 

"Good-by,  Ann,"  Gene  said.  "Good-by,  good-by.  Nice 
to  have  seen  you." 

"You  must  be  quite  a  lover,  sonny  boy." 

"Jeezus  Christ,  Ann!  You  haven't  changed  a  bit,  have 
you?" 

"What's  the  matter,  my  little  sensitive  flower?" 

"Look  who's  talking!  The  original  old  maid!" 

"Gene!"  Mrs.  Winter  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  suppose  what  she's  saying  is  all  right,  huh  Mom?" 

"Tell  me,  Boy  Genius,"  Ann  continued,  "when  is  your 
magnum  opus  coming  out?  Dedicated  'To  my  little  Mag- 
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pie,  without  whom   this  book  could  never  have  been 
written/  " 

"Listen,  pasty-puss.  Did  you  get  the  hook  into  that 
grocery  peddler  yet?  Or  will  I  have  to  get  my  trusty  shot- 
gun?" 

"Gene!  You  filthy-mouthed —  Mom!  I  hate  him!  Why 
did  you  let  him  get  into  this  house  again?  Good-hyl" 

She  slammed  the  door.  Mother  and  son  looked  at  each 
other  as  her  shoes  echoed  down  the  stairway  and  then  the 
front  door  slammed  and  it  was  quiet. 

"She's  an  unhappy  girl,  Gene." 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  salesman?  Is  he  running 
out  on  her?" 

"He  has  no  money.  He's  afraid.  He's  only  making 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  week.  He  wants  to  wait. 
When  he's  making  thirty-five,  he'll  marry  her." 

"Why  doesn't  she  get  a  job?  What  does  she  do  with  her- 
self anyway?" 

"She's  a  sick  girl,  Gene.  Don't  forget." 

"I  suppose  so." 

They  sat  in  silence  awhile.  Gene  sipped  on  the  glass  of 
milk  she  had  set  before  him.  His  mother  hadn't  asked  him 
a  single  question  yet.  The  alarm  clock  on  the  refrigerator 
ticked  away.  Drops  from  the  faucet  in  the  sink  plopped 
and  plicked,  plopped  and  plicked. 

"You  know,  Mom,  I'm  not  living  with  her  anymore." 

His  mother  smiled.  It  was  somehow  the  same  smile  he 
used  to  see  when  he  would  come  home  to  her  and  recount 
a  triumph  in  school. 

"Since  Sunday." 

"Where  are  you  living?" 

"I've  got  a  room  somewhere.  It's  all  right.  Don't  worry 
about  that." 
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"She  was  no  good  for  you,  Gene.  No  good." 

Gene  bristled  up.  "And  why?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
Fd  like  to  know  that!" 

"Because  she  had  no  business  taking  you  away  from 
school,  a  young  boy  like  you.  She  ruined  your  life." 

"She  did,  did  she?  Do  you  see  me  ruined?  Do  I  look 
like  a  ruined  man?  For  God's  sake,  Mom,  let's  be  fair  about 
this!" 

"She  was  selfish,  Gene.  A  selfish  woman.  All  she  wanted 
was  to  get  something  for  herself." 

"Christ,  Mom!  Christ!  How  can  you  say  that?  I  was  the 
one  who  got  the  break.  I  wrote,  I  had  a  place  to  live,  I 
was  encouraged  to  do  things." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  marry?  Why  didn't  you  get  a 
job?  What  kind  of  a  life  is  that,  living  with  a  woman  like 
that?" 

"Look,  Mom."  Gene  stood  up  and  put  his  arms  around 
his  mother.  "I  love  you,  Mom.  You're  wonderful.  You're 
thinking  about  me  all  the  time.  You  always  see  my  side  of 
it.  I  know  it.  .  .  .  But  just  let's  forget  Maggie  and  the 
whole  thing.  Let's  not  talk  about  it.  I  left  for  a  reason  you'd 
never  understand  anyway.  Let's  forget  it,  Mom." 

"You'll  go  back  to  school  now,  Gene?" 

"What  for?  To  hell  with  that!  No,  Mom.  Not  in  a  million 
years!  I'm  going  to  get  myself  a  job  somewhere.  I've  just 
started  looking.  I'll  get  a  good  job  and  I'll  do  my  own  writ- 
ing. Things'll  work  out,  don't  worry." 

"You  have  money?" 

"Yes!  I've  got  money!"  Suddenly  he  felt  so  irritated,  so 
impatient,  he  had  a  great  urge  to  get  away,  alone,  quickly. 
"I'm  going  now,  Mom.  I've  got  things  to  do.  It's  late."  He 
kissed  her  again  on  the  cheek  and  gave  her  a  quick  hug. 
"Give  my  love  to  Pops,  will  you?  And  don't  worry  about 
me. 
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He  ran  down  the  stairs  quickly  and  out  of  the  house. 
What  a  mess  this  all  was!  So  many  sides  to  it.  And  no  one 
to  talk  to.  No  one  to  really  understand.  He  walked  down 
the  street  and  past  the  stores,  the  homes,  the  old  alleys  and 
sidewalks  where  he'd  played  as  a  kid.  He  came  to  the 
movie  house,  the  Hudson,  the  old  movie  house  where 
he'd  gone  so  often  on  Saturday  noons  to  see  the  episodes, 
the  cowboy  pictures,  the  comedies.  The  old  Hudson  with 
its  musty  smell  and  the  excited  kids,  sticky  with  candy 
bars,  and  the  unbearable  expectation  of  waiting  for  the 
theatre  to  get  dark  and  the  picture  to  begin. 

The  old  Hudson  where  the  kids  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
chairs  and  hopped  up  and  down  and  pummeled  each 
other  in  the  dark  in  their  excitement,  and  yelled  and 
screamed  at  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys.  The  old 
dinky  Hudson  from  which  he  would  emerge  finally  into 
the  sun  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  exhausted  and  drained  of 
emotion,  blinking  at  the  prosaic  and  busy  world  of  the 
streets,  with  the  ceaselessly  flying  hoofs  of  horses  and  the 
leer  of  villainous  faces  and  the  terrified  eyes  of  lovely 
women  still  flickering  through  his  mind. 

They  were  playing  a  double  feature  now,  and  the  price 
was  fifteen  cents  for  adults.  Was  it  the  same  inside?  Was 
that  complete  and  wonderful  world  of  pursuit  and  heroism 
and  endangered  beauty  still  there?  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
Exactly  one  o'clock.  What  a  time  to  go  to  the  movies! 
There!  Now  someone  had  opened  the  door  and  the  same 
old  camphored  mustiness,  the  same  old  damp  but  some- 
how exciting  smell  of  the  old  Hudson  came  out  to  him. 

He  bought  a  ticket  and  went  inside. 

Gene  felt  that  his  last  hope  for  the  kind  of  job  he  wanted 
was  the  newspapers.  Being  a  reporter  would  not  perhaps 
be  quite  as  leisurely,  quite  as  literary  a  career  as  being  a 
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member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  magazine,  but  it  was  a 
writing  job,  it  used  his  talents,  it  provided  experience  that 
might  prove  valuable  to  him  as  a  writer. 

Within  a  period  of  twenty  minutes,  the  next  morning, 
he  had  been  to  both  the  Times  and  Tribune  offices;  turned 
away  in  one  case  by  a  stout,  stupid,  elderly  man  who  sat 
in  a  uniform  behind  a  bare  desk  and  proclaimed  with 
annoyance  that  Gene  couldn't  see  the  city  editor,  couldn't 
get  a  job  because  there  were  no  jobs,  couldn't  file  an 
application  because  there  wouldn't  be  any  jobs,  and  dis- 
missed in  the  other  case  by  a  gray  and  faded  little  lady, 
whose  hands  trembled,  and  who  looked  up  from  bits  of 
paper  and  messages  and  envelopes  only  long  enough  to 
suggest  he  write  if  he  were  interested  in  getting  an  ap- 
pointment. 

Gene  went  home  to  his  room,  looked  up  the  address  of 
the  New  York  Star,  and  wrote  this  letter  to  the  city  editor. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  to  confirm  a  report  that  you  are  commit- 
ting suicide. 

It  seems  that  you've  lost  interest  in  new  life,  new  ideas. 
You  have  refused  to  introduce  new,  fresh  blood  into  your 
bloodstream. 

Would  you  please  examine  yourself  critically?  Have 
you  closed  the  door?  Do  you  have  a  set  policy:  no  inter- 
views with  young  men  looking  for  jobs? 

That's  the  symptom. 

Shall  I  consider  the  report  of  your  imminent  suicide 
confirmed? 

Very  truly  yours, 
Gene  Winter 

Two  days  later,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  city  editor 
of  the  Star: 
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Dear  Mr.  Winter: 

Please  come  to  see  me  on  Monday,  November  19th, 
at  2:30  p.m. 

Peter  Coster 
City  Editor 

A  guide  took  him  to  Mr.  Coster's  desk.  Mr.  Coster  was 
on  the  telephone.  Gene  sat  down  in  a  chair  alongside  the 
desk.  Mr.  Coster  didn't  acknowledge  his  presence,  but 
kept  nodding  his  head  violently,  holding  the  telephone  to 
his  face. 

Four  other  men  were  sitting  around  the  massed  desks 
over  which  Mr.  Coster  apparently  presided.  One  was 
wearing  earphones  clamped  tightly  to  his  head,  and  typing 
with  expressionless  concentration.  The  other  three  were 
reading  fresh  copies  of  the  New  York  Star.  There  was  a 
clatter  of  machines  over  to  the  left,  movement  and  action 
on  the  periphery  of  this  circle  that  was  apparently  the 
creative  nucleus  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Coster  slammed  the  telephone  down  and  pushed 
the  instrument  away  from  him.  He  jotted  down  a  note  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  opened  the  top  drawer  in  his  desk  and  hid 
it  inside.  He  lit  a  cigarette,  blew  the  smoke  out,  dropped 
the  match  in  a  glass  ashtray,  decided  to  empty  the  ashtray 
into  a  huge  waste  paper  basket.  He  blew  out  the  remnants 
of  fine  ashes  at  the  bottom,  put  the  ashtray  back  on  his 
desk,  reached  for  a  pencil,  and  turned  to  Gene. 

"My  name  is  Gene  Winter." 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Coster  still  seemed  to  be  working  out  some  inner 
problem  and  unwilling  to  depart  from  it  to  talk  to  Gene. 
He  took  out  the  note  he  had  carefully  placed  in  his  drawer 
and  scribbled  some  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  slip  of 
paper.  He  put  it  back  and  closed  the  drawer  thoughtfully. 
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Then  he  turned  to  Gene  and  looked  at  him.  He  reached 
for  another  drawer,  opened  it,  and  pulled  out  Gene's  letter. 

"Quite  an  unusual  letter/' 

"I  meant  it  to  be." 

"Not  true  at  all  about  us,  of  course." 

"I  hope  not,  Mr.  Coster." 

"Were  very  receptive  to  new  ideas.  New  people." 

The  phone  rang.  Mr.  Coster  grabbed  it,  pivoted  away 
in  his  chair,  and  was  deep  in  conversation  with  his  back 
to  Gene.  Finally  he  clamped  the  instrument  down  and 
pushed  it  away  on  his  desk. 

"Did  you  send  that  letter  to  all  the  other  papers?" 
No,  sir. 

"Just  to  us?" 

"Yes.  I—" 

"Not  true  at  all.  Never  been  true."  Mr.  Coster  unfolded 
the  letter,  glanced  over  it  musingly,  put  it  back  in  his 
drawer. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Just  about  twenty-two.  Twenty-two." 

"No  newspaper  experience?" 

"No,  but  I've  done  a  lot  of  writing.  I've  had  stuff  pub- 
lished for  years  in  magazines." 

"We  haven't  got  an  opening  on  the  paper.  Couldn't 
crack  one  with  dynamite.  But  I  think  you  can  write.  Why 
don't  you  try  advertising?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"Hundreds  of  agencies  in  New  York.  Maybe  thousands. 
Not  like  newspapers  or  magazines.  There  are  just  a  hand- 
ful of  those.  Agencies  need  copywriters.  They  take  be- 
ginners. There's  lots  of  money  in  it.  More  than  you'd  ever 
make  at  this  game.  I  think  you  have  a  flair  for  it.  Try 
it." 
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"Isn't  there  a  chance  here  at  all?" 

"The  publisher's  favorite  son  couldn't  get  a  job  clean- 
ing spittoons.  We're  full  up." 

"Well,  thanks  for  the  advice  anyway." 

"Follow  it.  Good-by." 

Gene  felt  as  if  he  had  been  tricked.  The  letter  hadn't 
said  there  was  no  job.  It  hadn't  said  "There's  no  job — but . 
I'll  talk  to  you  anyway."  Maybe  there  was  a  job,  but  when 
Coster  saw  him  face  to  face  he  didn't  like  him.  Maybe  he 
was  too  young.  All  weekend  he  had  walked  around  with 
the  words  of  that  letter  memorized  and  running  through 
his  mind.  "Dear  Mr.  Winter.  Please  come  to  see  me  on  Mon- 
day, November  19th,  at  2:30  p.m.  Peter  Coster,  City  Edi- 
tor." It  sounded  so  promising  and  definite.  That  letter  in 
his  pocket  had  been  like  a  secret  happiness,  a  talisman,  a 
mark  that  set  him  apart  from  the  people  in  Mrs.  Allison's 
rooming  house,  the  people  on  the  street,  the  poor,  dull 
wretches  in  the  Blubelle  Cafe.  Being  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, getting  by-lines,  living  close  to  the  pulse  of  life. 
Maggie  and  Johnny,  his  sister,  his  mother,  Professor 
Wurden,  they  would  all  look  at  him  differently,  think  of 
him  as  a  success,  respect  him  for  the  way  he  had  forced 
his  talent  on  the  world.  He  had  been,  all  this  weekend,  a 
man  with  a  job,  and  even  more,  a  man  with  a  job  unlike 
any  other,  interesting,  exciting,  important.  And  now  this 
curious  interview,  this  disappointment,  this  talk  that  led 
to  nowhere. 

Advertising?  He  knew  nothing  about  it.  What  could  he 
do  in  this  field?  Why  did  Coster  think  he  ought  to  try  it? 
And  if  he  didn't  try  it,  where  else  could  he  turn?  What 
was  left? 

The  Red  Book  listed  page  after  page  of  advertising 
agencies.  Well,  here  at  least  discouragement  would  be 
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tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were  always  more, 
always  other  agencies  to  approach. 

Gene  planned  his  campaign  geographically.  Every  day 
he  wrote  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  agencies 
that  were  in  the  same  area.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of 
them  would  even  be  in  the  same  building.  Then  he  would 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  their  reception  rooms. 

When  he  had  been  to  twenty  offices  without  succeed- 
ing in  getting  an  interview,  he  decided  to  change  tactics. 
He  spent  an  entire  weekend  in  typing  copies  of  a  letter 
requesting  "just  two  minutes  of  your  time  to  explain  who 
I  am,  what  I  can  do,  why  I  might  be  useful  to  you." 

Of  the  thirty-five  letters  he  sent  out,  six  received  replies. 
With  wonderful  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  each  of  the 
six  assured  him  that  his  letter  had  been  very  interesting, 
but  that  unfortunately  there  were  no  openings  at  the 
moment.  His  inquiry  would  be  filed,  and  should  the  need 
ever  arise,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  December  now,  and  the  weather  was  miserable. 
Long  days  of  cold,  penetrating  rain.  The  streets  and  sub- 
ways crowded  with  bundle-laden  people.  The  store  win- 
dows tinseled  with  the  stereotyped  symbols.  An  air  of 
anticipation,  the  stirring  of  some  vague  universal  senti- 
ment, but  only  a  feeling  of  aching  loneliness  for  one  who 
wandered  about  alone  and  to  whom  only  rejection  was 
offered  wherever  he  turned. 

Yet  somehow  the  thought  of  giving  up  never  occurred 
to  him.  He  sensed,  as  he  spoke  to  armies  of  receptionists, 
filled  out  countless  application  blanks,  received  form  letter 
after  form  letter  of  rejection,  that  he  was  dealing  with 
people  of  a  somewhat  lower  plane  than  he  had  encoun- 
tered before.  As  he  stood  sometimes  in  the  cramped  office 
of  some  small  agency,  he  felt  that  he  was  approaching  a 
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business,  that  behind  the  inaccessible  doors  were  business 
men,  not  writers,  not  men  of  thought.  And  he  was  con- 
vinced that  for  some  reason,  be  it  greater  sensitivity,  or  a 
truer  awareness  of  life  and  experience,  that  he  was  still 
superior  to  those  who  rejected  him,  that  his  talent  was  not 
to  be  judged  by  their  attitude,  that  his  ability  had  value 
though  this  advertising  business  seemed  to  have  no  use 
for  it.  He  felt  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  acquiring  some 
special  knack,  some  brief  minimum  of  experience,  and  he 
would  qualify  and  be  accepted  and  make  a  success  of  it 
too. 

As  he  sat  in  the  huge  and  ornate  offices  of  the  large 
agencies,  their  very  size  and  magnificence  gave  him  con- 
fidence. For  it  was  always  the  small  and  select  clique,  the 
chosen  few  who  frightened  him.  When  a  creative  business 
was  as  vast  as  this,  when  he  could  see,  beyond  the  re- 
ception room,  cubicle  after  cubicle,  each  with  its  desk  and 
typewriter  and  swivel  chair,  when  hundreds  of  brains  were 
required  and  he  could  see  the  men  and  women  who  sup- 
plied those  brains,  moving  about,  chatting,  gossiping,  pass- 
ing by  on  their  way  to  lunch,  then  he  felt  that  he  could 
become  part  of  this  mechanism,  that  he  could  not  be  in- 
ferior, after  all,  to  so  many  people  in  so  many  places. 

Yet  the  weeks  went  by  and  he  was  still  unable  to  cross 
the  barrier.  To  be  employed,  to  have  a  place  where  you 
went  each  day  and  from  which  you  returned  each  evening, 
to  be  accepted,  to  be  able  to  open  some  door  and  receive 
the  nods  and  good  mornings  and  know  that  somewhere 
here,  in  some  tiny  corner,  is  reserved  a  place  for  you,  to 
have  the  problems,  the  tasks,  the  little  assignments  to 
strive  with  each  day,  to  be  able  to  live  under  the  envelop- 
ing, reassuring,  protective  canopy  of  the  word  "J°fr>"  *° 
know  that  every  week  there  is  handed  to  you  the  means 
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for  further  existence,  to  know  that  you  belong,  to  have  a 
label,  a  price,  an  assessed  valuation  in  terms  of  the  hard, 
brutal  realities  of  life,  to  be  wanted,  to  be  accepted,  to  be 
employed  .  .  .  that  was  the  dream. 

Gene  envied  the  morning  riders  in  the  subway,  the 
people  who  day  after  day  at  the  identical  hour  in  the 
identical  way,  turned  the  pages  of  the  same  newspapers 
calmly,  chewed  their  gum  with  bovine  unconcern,  arose 
from  their  seats  at  the  same  station,  and  streamed  like  ants 
through  the  same  platform  and  up  the  same  familiar  stairs 
and  along  the  same  brief  streets  and  into  the  same  lobbies 
and  elevators  and  doors,  and  into  the  offices  and  into  that 
same  final,  appointed  spot  marked  out  for  them,  reserved 
for  them,  designated  as  their  own,  into  that  same,  sweet 
refuge  of  a  "J°D-" 

He  envied  all  those  people  who,  at  lunch  hour,  swelled 
the  streets,  walking  in  pairs  and  groups,  strolling  noisily, 
laughing,  arguing,  gossiping,  crowding  the  lunch  bars, 
the  drug  store  fountains,  the  cafeterias,  the  tea  rooms,  the 
Automats,  the  cheap  side  street  restaurants,  the  foreign 
places,  the  Chinese  restaurants,  the  faintly  French  places, 
the  Mexican  chile  spots,  the  Italian  spaghetti  palaces,  the 
sea  food  restaurants,  studying  the  menus  with  the  eager- 
ness of  untroubled  minds,  ordering  the  same  familiar 
dishes,  tuna  on  toast  and  a  coke,  chopped  egg  salad  and 
a  malted,  roast  beef  and  french  fried,  chicken  pot  pie, 
chicken  chow  mein,  chile  con  carne,  clam  chowder,  the 
small,  happy  adventure  of  lunch,  the  wonderful  carefree 
feeling  of  food  just  eaten,  a  morning's  work  behind,  an 
afternoon  s  light  tasks  ahead,  and  twenty  minutes  more  of 
delicious  idleness  to  enjoy  now. 

He  envied,  with  a  lonely  longing,  all  those  people  who 
at  day's  end  drained  out  of  the  buildings  and  offices,  criss- 
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crossing  on  the  sidewalks  and  the  streets,  bunching  up 
with  impatience  at  the  entrances  to  subways,  filling  the 
platforms  and  the  trains,  reading  the  afternoon  papers, 
riding  home  from  the  job,  their  obligation  to  the  world 
discharged,  their  usefulness  attested  to,  their  value 
recorded  on  the  payroll,  and  now  the  free  evening  to 
be  relished,  the  sweet  joy  of  security  indulged. 

He  had  nine  dollars  left.  Mrs.  Allison  would  want  the 
rent  in  a  week  or  so.  And  he  hadn't  earned  a  penny  in  all 
those  weeks  of  seeking,  walking,  writing,  planning, 
arguing,  boasting,  pleading.  Nothing  had  worked.  No- 
body had  been  convinced.  Nothing  had  been    promised. 

He  had  begun  to  develop  a  precise  canniness,  a  pains- 
taking methodicalness  of  procedure  in  every  act  and 
detail  of  his  day.  He  washed  his  socks  and  underwear 
every  night  and  spread  them  over  a  newspaper  on  the 
radiator.  He  was  careful  of  the  way  the  rough,  heavy 
collar  of  his  overcoat  rubbed  against  the  white  collar  of 
his  shirt.  This  tended  to  make  it  dirty,  and  he  arranged 
his  woolen  scarf  carefully,  took  off  his  shirt  as  soon  as  he 
came  home,  changed  from  his  trousers  to  an  old  pair  of 
slacks.  He  polished  his  shoes  every  morning,  pulling  the 
cloth  tightly  back  and  forth  to  give  them  a  falsely  luxurious 
lustre.  He  bought  no  newspapers,  but  managed  to  pick 
one  up  casually  as  he  strolled  through  the  subway  train, 
stooping  to  gather  it  up  with  apparent  disinterest.  He  ate 
no  breakfast,  but  waited  till  eleven-thirty  or  noon  when 
he  would  spend  fifty  cents  in  a  cafeteria,  ordering  thick 
soups,  big  rolls,  potatoes,  noodles,  meat,  anything  that 
stuffed  him  and  provided  a  lasting  satiety.  At  six,  he 
would  have  a  sandwich  and  coffee,  and  a  bag  of  peanuts, 
which  he  found  to  be  filling.  He  walked  great  distances 
through  the  city  streets  to  save  carfare,  striding  with  that 
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long,  definitive  gait  that  people  assume  to  disguise  the 
aimlessness  of  their  steps,  the  futility  of  their  wanderings. 

He  looked  like  a  young  and  hungry  student  in  a 
Dostoievsky  novel,  gaunt,  the  cheek  bones  almost  jutting 
out  of  his  face,  his  eyes  in  a  perpetually  intense,  aggres- 
sive and  unfriendly  stare,  his  whole  manner  one  of  rejec- 
tion of  the  world  that  was  rejecting  him.  His  tendency  to 
self-pity  was  no  help  to  him.  It  made  more  miserable 
those  dark  and  lonely  moments  when,  alone  in  his  room 
after  a  day  of  fruitless  walking  and  searching,  he  would 
lie  on  the  bed,  his  hands  under  his  head,  staring  and 
thinking  and  letting  the  darkness  overtake  his  thoughts 
until  in  the  sudden  quiet  he  would  start  momentarily  and 
rouse  himself  again. 

He  knew  he  was  approaching  the  time  when  some 
change,  some  choice,  some  decision  of  fate's  or  his  own, 
would  have  to  be  made.  He  knew  it  would  be  made.  He 
couldn't  picture  disaster  overtaking  him.  The  unuttered, 
unformulated  thoughts  that  played  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  were  of  his  mother,  Maggie,  Johnny,  Professor 
Wurden,  even  Benny  Jacobs.  Someone.  He  would  have 
to  turn  to  someone.  And  it  would  be  a  turning  and  an  end. 

One  day  in  early  January,  he  stood  in  Rockefeller  Center 
above  the  statue  of  Prometheus  that  always  reminded  him 
of  a  baseball  player  sliding  into  first.  There  were  crowds 
of  onlookers  staring  down  with  vague  interest  at  the  ice 
skaters  below.  It  was  three  o'clock.  He  had  been  in  the 
offices  of  four  advertising  agencies  in  the  vicinity,  and 
one  more  remained  on  the  day's  list.  Gorham  &  Warren. 
Should  he  bother?  Should  he  add  to  his  dejection? 

He  leaned  on  the  smooth  stone  and  looked  down.  Some 
light,  familiar  waltz  was  being  played.  The  skaters  glided 
and  twisted  and  pirouetted  in  patternless  combinations 
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and  re-combinations  on  the  ice.  A  gray-haired,  stoutish 
man  stood  in  the  center  and  looked  about  him  with  dis- 
dain. The  costumes  of  the  little  girls  and  the  women  made 
them  look  like  brightly  painted  toys,  set  to  spinning  and 
twirling  by  some  giant  hand.  A  young  girl  in  a  brief  red 
costume  glided  towards  the  center  of  the  rink,  twisted 
her  body  suddenly  sideways  and  leaped  into  the  air.  She 
fell. 

Gene  had  been  watching  her  more  than  the  others,  per- 
haps because  of  her  costume,  perhaps  because  she  made 
elaborate  efforts  to  execute  difficult  steps  and  it  was  so 
obvious  that  she  wasn't  yet  ready  for  them.  Gene  resented 
her  as  a  vain,  foolish  creature  who  sought  applause  that 
she  didn't  deserve. 

Yet  as  he  stood  there,  he  sensed  that  people  were  look- 
ing at  her  in  a  different  light.  They  seemed  to  admire 
her,  they  seemed  to  accept  her  casual  disregard  of  her 
failures,  and  the  way  she  tried  again  and  again,  gliding 
swiftly  into  the  center  of  the  rink,  twisting  her  body  and 
her  extended  arm  suddenly  sideways,  and  then  leaping 
high  into  the  air.  Was  it  her  courage  they  admired,  her 
tenacity?  Or  was  it  that  they  couldn't  see  through  her 
second-rate  skating,  couldn't  realize  how  awkward  she 
was? 

Gorham  &  Warren.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Should  he 
bother?  He  put  the  slip  of  paper  back  into  his  coat  pocket. 
Why  couldn't  he  fling  himself  into  the  air,  like  that  skater? 
Why  couldn't  he  be  successful,  accomplished,  polished? 
Who  really  knows?  Who  really  knows  enough  to  deny 
you? 

He  stood  there  a  while  and  planned  the  details.  Then  he 
went  down  into  the  subterranean  concourse  of  the  build- 
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ing  to  the  telephone  booths.  He  looked  up  the  number 
of  Gorham  &  Warren. 

"Good  afternoon,  Gorham  &  Warren." 

He  deepened  his  voice.  "Good  afternoon.  This  is  Mr. 
Clyde  R.  Townsend." 

"Townsend?" 

"President  of  Pittsburgh  Products  Company." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Townsend." 

"I Ve  only  a  few  hours  in  town.  A  business  associate 
mentioned  the  name  of  your  agency  as  one  he'd  recom- 
mend to  handle  my  advertising.  I'm  interested  in  talk- 

inl~~" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Townsend!  Just  a  minute!" 

There  was  a  sharp  click.  Silence.  Gene  wiped  his  brow, 
opened  the  door  of  the  telephone  booth  to  toss  out  his 
cigarette. 

"Mr.  Townsend?"  It  was  a  man's  voice. 

"Yes?" 

"This  is  Mr.  Gorham.  My  secretary  has  told  me  of  your 
call.  Of  course  we'd  be  very  interested  in  speaking  with 
you.  You  are  with — ?" 

"Pittsburgh  Products  Company." 

"Of  course." 

"A  business  associate  recommended  your  agency  highly. 
You  see,  we  are  planning  an  advertising  campaign  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  and  .  .  ." 

"Of  course." 

"I'm  at  my  hotel  right  now.  May  I  drop  in — say — in 
about  ten  minutes?" 

"Of  course.  Yes,  of  course,  Mr.  Townsend." 

"Well  then,  I'll  hop  into  a  cab." 

"Good!  Look  forward  to  seeing  you.  Good-by!" 

"Good-by." 
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Gene  stood  outside  the  telephone  booth  a  moment.  He 
didn't  have  to  go  through  with  it.  He  could  just  walk  to 
the  subway,  ride  up  to  his  home,  and  leave  Mr.  Gorham 
of  Gorham  &  Warren  waiting  for  Clyde  R.  Townsend, 
president  of  Pittsburgh  Products  Company.  But  what  did 
he  have  to  lose?  Why  not?  Had  anything  else  worked? 

In  fifteen  minutes  he  opened  the  door  of  Gorham  & 
Warren  and  walked  in.  A  pert-looking,  attractive  girl  was 
typing  busily,  a  strand  of  her  hair  falling  forward  almost 
across  her  nose.  She  glanced  at  him  quickly  and  continued 
typing. 

"Be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

Gene  stood  awkwardly  and  waited. 

Suddenly  the  girfs  head  shot  up,  her  eyes  wide  with 
amazement. 

"My  God!  Youre  not  Mr.  Townsend?" 

"Yes.  Clyde  R.  Townsend.  I  have  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Gorham. " 

The  girl's  eyes  narrowed  involuntarily.  But  she  smiled, 
rose,  opened  a  door  to  the  left  of  her  and  said  to  some- 
one inside:  "Mr.  Townsend  says  he's  here."  Then  she 
turned  to  Gene  with  the  same  skeptical,  amused  look  and 
said:  "Okay,  Townsend." 

Gene  had  taken  his  coat  off  and  he  dropped  it  on  a 
chair.  Then  he  walked  in.  There  were  two  men  inside,  one 
behind  a  desk,  the  other  in  a  leather  chair  beside  it.  They 
both  looked  at  him  sharply  and  the  one  behind  the  desk 
motioned  him  to  sit  down. 

"This  is  Steve  Warren,  my  partner." 

Gene  got  up  again  hastily  and  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Warren.  It  was  rather  ridiculous  because  he  hadn't  shaken 
hands  with  Mr.  Gorham.  Should  he  do  it  now?  He  de- 
cided to  sit  down. 
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Gorham  fussed  around  with  papers  on  his  desk  for  a 
second.  "I  believe  my  secretary  failed  to  give  me  your 
card,  Mr.  Townsend  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  give  her  any  card." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Well  it  seems,  Mr.  Townsend  .  .  ." 

Tm  not  Mr.  Townsend." 

Mr.  Warren  shifted  in  his  chair  and  tilted  it  back.  He 
had  an  amused,  triumphant  look  on  his  face.  Mr.  Gorham 
looked  bewildered. 

"My  name  is  Gene  Winter.  I  wanted  to  get  in  to  see 
you.  I  had  to  use  a  trick.  I'm  sorry.  I  hope  you'll  let  me 
talk  to  you  for  a  minute." 

"About  what?"  Gorham  snapped  angrily. 

"About  me.  Here  it  is,  one,  two,  three.  I'm  almost 
twenty-three.  I  can  write  and  write  damn  well.  I've  had 
stories  published.  I'm  ambitious.  I  work  hard.  I'm  intel- 
ligent. I  want  a  job." 

"But  we  have  no  jobs!"  Mr.  Gorham  couldn't  under- 
stand it  at  all.  Mr.  Warren  was  looking  on  with  real  amuse- 
ment now. 

"That's  good.  Because  I  don't  want  to  fill  a  job.  I  don't 
want  to  step  into  a  vacancy.  ( He'd  planned  for  something 
like  this.)  You  wouldn't  want  me  if  all  I  could  do  was 
fill  a  job  you  had  open.  I'm  a  creative  man.  Can  you 
say  you  don't  need  creative  brains  around  here?" 

"That's  not  the  point.  Now  see  here,  Mr.  Wonder,  or 
whatever  your  name  is.  You  came  here  under  false  pre- 
tenses, and  it  hardly  shows  the  kind  of  integrity — " 

"But  it  shows  a  creative  mind,  Mr.  Gorham.  That's 
all  I  wanted  to  do.  And  to  get  to  see  you.  I  wish  I  could 
show  you,  right  now,  right  here,  how  I  can  write.  If  you 
had  anything,  a  problem,  an  ad — " 

"You  know,  Phil,"  Mr.  Warren  said,  bringing  his  chair 
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back  to  a  tilt  again,  "I  like  this  kid's  gumption."  He 
turned  to  Gene.  "Ever  worked  in  advertising?" 

"No.  But  I've  worked  with  words  all  my  life." 

"Ever  worked  in  a  store,  or  as  a  salesman?" 

"No." 

"Advertising  is  salesmanship  in  print.  Think  it  would 
interest  you?" 

"Yes  I  do!" 

"An  advertising  copywriter  is  the  supreme  expression 
of  anonymity  in  this  world.  Think  you  could  stand  that?" 

"I'm  not  out  for  glory." 

"Ever  write  a  sonnet?" 

"What?" 

"Did  you  ever  write  a  sonnet?" 

"Dozens." 

"You've  got  to  have  respect  for  words  in  advertising. 
Feel  for  them  like  a  poet." 

"They're  my  meat." 

"An  advertiser  sometimes  pays  a  hundred  dollars  a 
word,  sometimes  five  hundred  dollars  a  word  to  publish 
his  message.  What  was  your  last  previous  position?" 

"I  didn't  have  any.  I  quit  college  to  write.  This  is  going 
to  be  my  first  job." 

Mr.  Warren  smiled  and  let  his  chair  swing  back  to 
level.  "You  hope." 

"It  better  be.  I  need  it." 

Mr.  Gorham,  who  had  been  listening  with  some  annoy- 
ance, began  to  fuss  with  papers  on  his  desk.  Mr.  Warren 
turned  to  Gene.  "Will  you  wait  outside  for  a  few  minutes, 
please?" 

Gene  sat  down  on  the  couch  outside.  The  girl  was  still 
typing  with  frantic  busyness,  the  wisp  of  hair  down  over 
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her  right  eye.  She  looked  at  him  quickly  and  suddenly 
stopped. 

"Did  it  work?" 

"What?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  it's  some  kind  of  a  gag,  isn't  it?" 

"I  think  it  did  work." 

She  nodded  her  head  solemnly  and  resumed  typing. 
There  was  a  buzz.  The  girl  opened  the  door,  peeked  in, 
and  then  motioned  to  Gene  to  enter. 

Mr.  Warren  was  standing  with  one  foot  up  on  a  chair. 
"You're  in  the  advertising  business,  young  man." 

"Good.  Now?" 

"No.  Monday  morning.  You'll  get  fifteen  a  week.  And 
if  you're  not  worth  a  helluva  lot  more  very  soon,  I  per- 
sonally will  be  disappointed." 

"I'm  worth  more  right  now." 

"Phil,  this  kid  frightens  me!"  Mr.  Warren  exclaimed. 
Then  he  laughed  and  slapped  Gene  on  the  shoulder. 
"You're  all  right,  fella.  What's  your  first  name?" 

"Gene." 

"Gene,  I'm  partner  and  copy  chief  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  around  here.  Phil  Gorham  is  partner  and  new 
business  man  and  account  executive  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  That's  why  we're  taking  you.  From  now  on, 
you're  going  to  be  a  lot  of  the  other  things. 

"Suits  me." 

"See  you  Monday  at  nine." 

"You  bet.  Good-by." 

He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Gorham 
and  walked  out.  As  he  put  on  his  coat  outside,  he  said 
to  the  girl: 

"It  worked.  I'm  a  fellow  employee  of  yours.  Start  Mon- 
day." 
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"Good  God!"  she  exclaimed.  "On  a  stunt  like  that  they 
hire  you?  What  a  nut-house!"  And  she  turned  to  her 
typewriter. 

When  Gene  reached  the  street,  he  bought  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  an  afternoon  paper,  and  walked  over  to  a 
restaurant  on  Fifty-first  Street.  He  ordered  a  dollar  and 
a  half  dinner,  ate  it  slowly  and  luxuriously,  left  a  twenty- 
five  sent  tip,  and  then  went  home  to  his  room  to  lie  on 
the  bed  and  think  and  dream  and  re-live  the  glorious, 
incredible  wonder  of  it. 

He  had  a  job! 
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CHAPTER    SEVEN 


GORHAM  &  WARREN  was  one  of  those  slightly 
less  than  medium  size  agencies  which  abound  in 
New  York  and  which  exist  in  a  strange  state  that 
is  now  certainty  itself,  and  now  panic  and  disaster. 

They  are  agencies  which  usually  have  a  small  number 
of  obscure  accounts,  running  innumerable  ads  in  obscure 
publications,  and  perhaps  one  fairly  important  client 
whose  business  constitutes  their  bread  and  butter.  As  long 
as  this  one  account  is  secure,  the  agency's  fortunes  are 
apt  to  be  of  the  best.  But  should  this  account  begin  to 
waver,  should  the  agency  detect  it  in  even  a  slight  flirta- 
tion, then  disaster  threatens.  A  cloud  descends  upon  the 
entire  personnel,  the  executives  stride  about  in  pessimis- 
tic fury,  and  feverish  efforts  are  immediately  begun  to 
reaffirm  the  relationship. 

It  is  then  that  the  executives  grimly  resolve  to  cut  the 
cord,  to  terminate  this  dependence  for  their  very  existence 
upon  the  whim  of  a  single  account,  and  to  expand,  grow, 
seek  new  business. 

But  of  course,  once  the  crisis  is  past  the  old  sense  of 
security  reasserts  itself,  the  old  lassitude  returns,  and  the 
old  love  for  the  status  quo  is  stronger  than  ever.  For  the 
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fact  is,  the  modus  vivendi  of  such  an  agency  is  often 
incomparably  suited  to  the  needs  and  habits  of  its  prin- 
cipals. The  slower  pace  pleases  them,  the  lower  over- 
head is  gratifying,  and  the  division  of  profits  is  never  too 
widespread. 

Gorham  &  Warren  was  exactly  such  an  agency  at  the 
time  Gene  went  to  work  for  them.  It  had  been  formed 
five  or  six  years  previously  when  Phil  Gorham  and  Steve 
Warren,  both  employed  at  one  of  the  mammoth  agencies, 
had  decided  to  pool  their  money  and  their  talents. 

Philip  Nelson  Gorham  had  been  account  executive  and 
contact  man  on  a  fair-sized  account,  running  the  daily 
errands,  issuing  the  perpetual  contact  reports,  engaging 
in  the  innumerable  meetings  and  conferences,  all  with  the 
properly  unctuous  manner  that  was  expected  of  him. 

With  his  smooth,  round  face,  his  sparse  hair  combed 
sideways  for  purposes  of  camouflage,  his  thick  glasses 
and  fat  little  lips,  he  looked  innocent,  gentle,  and  weak. 
He  wore  pin-striped  suits,  colorful  suspenders,  sported  a 
gold  cigarette  lighter,  belonged  to  the  Gourmet  Society, 
lived  in  Larchmont,  owned  a  Lincoln,  loved  his  wife,  read 
one  serious  book  a  month,  played  a  good  game  of  bridge, 
drank  only  Scotch  and  soda,  and  considered  himself  the 
business  version  of  a  pimp. 

His  partner,  Steve  Warren,  was  responsible  for  the 
creative  end  of  the  business,  the  wares  that  Gorham 
pimped.  Steve  hated  only  one  aspect  of  the  advertising 
business:  clients.  If  he  could  have  found  a  way  to  operate 
an  advertising  agency  without  clients,  he  would  have 
done  it.  "Show  me  a  pig  who  understands  calculus,"  he 
used  to  say,  "and  then  111  believe  that  a  client  under- 
stands advertising."  But  then  he  would  cheerfully  add: 
"The  fact  is,  I  don't  understand  it  myself/* 
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His  approach  was  an  eternal  search  for  the  "flash."  The 
slogan,  name,  phrase,  word,  the  picture  idea,  layout  trick, 
the  stunt,  the  angle,  the  hook,  the  device,  the  gimmick, 
the  "something"  that  gave  a  campaign  life,  that  enabled  it 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  average  person's  indifference, 
and  that  could  be  repeated  until  people  no  longer  dared 
doubt  its  truth.  "If  Gorham  &  Warren  were  to  have  a 
slogan  on  its  letterhead,"  he  contended,  "it  would  be 
this:  Ad  Nauseam." 

Steve  was  thirty-eight,  two  years  younger  than  Phil, 
and  much  more  volatile  in  character.  He  had  a  thin  nose, 
heavy  eyebrows  that  almost  met  over  his  nervous  black 
eyes,  and  a  cynical  twist  to  his  smile.  Steve  was  quite  short 
and  exceedingly  sensitive  about  it.  He  wore  tweedy  suits, 
smoked  Turkish  cigarettes,  belonged  to  the  Court  Club, 
lived  in  Westport,  read  only  biography,  worked  hard, 
didn't  love  his  wife,  collected  art  (he  would  hang  only 
originals  in  his  home ) ,  was  subject  to  sudden  moods,  and 
considered  himself  the  business  version  of  a  whore. 

The  combination  of  Phil  and  Steve  made  Gorham  & 
Warren  a  decidedly  unorthodox  advertising  agency.  Even 
Gene's  reception-room  acquaintance  with  agencies  had 
been  sufficient  to  make  him  suspect  that  he  was  joining  an 
atypical  organization.  And  for  that  very  reason  it  intrigued 
him. 

He  arrived  promptly  at  nine  on  Monday  morning, 
opened  the  door,  and  found  himself  in  an  empty  re- 
ception room.  In  a  moment  the  girl  he  had  seen  there  be- 
fore poked  her  head  around  a  door. 

"Hi!"  she  said.  "Wait  till  I  get  the  confetti  out  of  my 
hair." 

Gene  took  off  his  coat  and  waited.  He  had  retrieved  a 
clean  white  shirt  from  an  objecting  Chinaman  and  bor- 
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rowed  Mrs.  Allison's  flatiron  to  put  a  rapier  edge  on  his 
trousers. 

The  front  door  swung  open  and  Mr.  Gorham  strode  in. 
"Good  morning,"  he  said,  and  disappeared  into  his  office. 

The  girl  finally  came  out,  pulling  hairs  from  her  shoul- 
der like  tiny  invisible  snakes.  "My  name  is  Peggy 
McAvoy,"  she  said,  "and  you're  Gene  something.  Mr. 
Warren  told  me." 

"Gene  Winter.  W-i-n-t-e-r." 

The  girl  wasn't  listening.  She  sat  down  behind  her  desk, 
lit  a  cigarette,  and  after  a  single  puff  deposited  it  im- 
mediately in  an  ashtray  she  had  concealed  somewhere  in 
an  open  drawer. 

"I  don't  know  where  they're  going  to  put  you,"  she 
said,  "unless  we  include  the  John  as  part  of  our  offices." 

"Are  you  cramped  for  space?" 

"Cramped?  Take  a  tip,  if  you  want  to  hold  a  private 
telephone  conversation,  go  downstairs  to  the  lobby  and 
spend  a  nickel.  I  can  hear  Stevie  mumbling  in  his  beard 
from  way  out  here.  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Write,  I  hope." 

"You  look  it.  You'll  pick  up  an  ulcer  in  no  time." 

Mr.  Steve  Warren  came  in,  flinging  the  door  open 
suddenly.  "Good  morning.  Good  morning,  Gene.  Peggy, 
will  you  expose  Gene  to  our  menagerie  and  find  him  a 
place  in  Miss  Alden's  office." 

"Shell  love  that." 

"Tell  her  it's  temporary." 

"Hmm!" 

Mr.  Warren  turned  to  Gene  and  winked.  "We'll  find  a 
better  spot  for  you  later." 

"That's  quite  all  right." 

Miss  McAvoy  stood  up.  "Come  on,  chick.  This  way.  And 
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don't  trip  over  the  dead  presentations  lying  around.  The 
place  is  lousy  with  'em."  She  escorted  Gene  to  a  large, 
sunny  office. 

"Stan!  This  is  our  new  genius  who  goes  by  the  unlikely 
name  of  Gene  Winter.  Mr.  Stanley  Beskove  is  our  art 
director.  He's  a  graduate  of  the  Washington  Square  Out- 
door Exhibit." 

Gene  shook  hands  with  Beskove.  He  got  a  quick  im- 
pression of  a  serious,  be-spectacled,  nervous  man  of 
about  thirty-five,  who  looked  him  over  critically.  Miss 
McAvoy  pulled  him  over  to  another  artist's  board  in  the 
same  office. 

"This  is  Bill  Donaldson." 

"Where?"  No  one  was  there. 

"He's  a  nonentity.  He  sits  here.  Another  genius  who 
never  flowered.  You'll  hate  him." 

"What  does  he  do?" 

"Technically,  he  assists  Stanley.  But  if  you  ever  catch 
him  at  it,  you  win  the  standing  offer  of  a  million  dollars 
in  cash.  Follow  me.  The  worst  is  yet  to  come." 

She  led  him  along  a  short  corridor.  In  a  tiny  office  half- 
way down,  there  was  a  desk  with  a  young  lady  behind  it. 

"Edith,  this  is  Gene.  He  writes,  he  says.  Anyway,  he 
convinced  Stevie — so  now  he's  with  us.  Gene,  this  is  Mrs. 
Edith  Humphries.  She  makes  with  the  checks." 

Mrs.  Humphries  nodded  absent-mindedly.  "Now, 
chick,"  Miss  McAvoy  said,  "brace  yourself.  You  face  an 
experience  that  may  leave  its  mark  on  you  forever.  Miss 
Alma  Alden.  She's  our  'production  man' — God  help  us!" 

Miss  McAvoy  swung  open  a  glass  door. 

"Miss  Al-den,"  she  sang  out,  like  someone  on  a  paging 
system.  Miss  Alma  Alden  swung  around  in  her  chair. 
"Miss  Alden,  this  is  Gene  Winter  of  our  fast-growing  copy 
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department.  Stevie  says  he's  a  very  sensitive  boy,  so  don't 
scold  him  and  don't  threaten  to  have  him  fired." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  McAvoy.  How  do  you  do?" 

She  stood  up  and  shook  hands.  Gene  couldn't  quite  see 
in  what  way  she  was  abnormal.  She  seemed  very  pleasant. 

"Miss  Al-den,"  Miss  McAvoy  continued,  "Gene's  bright 
smile  will  henceforth  decorate  your  office." 

"Here?" 

"Precisely." 

Tm  frightfully  sorry,  Miss  McAvoy,  but  there's  no 
room." 

"Pardon  me.  I  am  frightfully  sorry,  Miss  Alden.  Those 
are  Mr.  Warren's  instructions." 

"It's  only  temporary,  he  said,"  Gene  interposed. 

Miss  McAvoy  backed  toward  the  door.  "If  you  need 
help,"  she  said  to  Gene,  "call  me  or  Spring  7-3100."  She 
closed  the  door.  Gene  stood  uncertainly  in  the  center  of 
the  office. 

"Temporarily,"  Miss  Alden  said,  stressing  the  word, 
"you  may  use  that  table." 

"Thank  you.  I  hope  I  won't  inconvenience  you." 

Miss  Alden  nodded  and  returned  to  her  work.  Gene  sat 
down  at  a  table  laden  with  newspapers,  mats,  proofs,  and 
big  books  with  stiff  covers.  He  turned  around  and  looked 
at  Miss  Alden's  desk.  There  was  an  ashtray  there.  That 
meant  he  could  smoke.  He  lit  a  cigarette.  There  was  no 
ashtray  on  his  table  but  he  found  an  empty  waste  paper 
basket  and  decided  to  use  that.  Well,  so  now  he  was  an 
employee  of  an  advertising  agency.  What  a  place!  He 
looked  at  the  papers  on  the  table.  They  were  all  out-of- 
town  papers.  Harrisburg,  York,  Allentown,  Bethlehem. 
They  were  all  folded  so  that  a  certain  ad  appeared 
on  top.   The   ad   said:    For   a  Healthy   Family — It's 
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HANZER'S!  The  ad  was  signed,  Hanzer's  Crispi-Crust 
Bread. 

He  sat  there  for  about  an  hour,  afraid  to  disturb  the 
things  on  the  table,  afraid  to  interrupt  Miss  Alden  at 
her  work.  He  was  tremendously  bored.  Yet  he  felt  a  cer- 
tain anxiety.  What  was  expected  of  him?  What  would  he 
have  to  write?  Suppose  he  didn't  have  that  special  skill 
they  needed  in  advertising?  Suppose  he  couldn't  master 
all  the  facts  about  the  product?  Suppose  Mr.  Warren  fired 
him  as  precipitously  as  he  had  hired  him?  Mr.  Gorham 
had  never  wanted  him  there  in  the  first  place,  that  was 
plain.  This  Alden  woman  was  a  forbidding  character. 
The  rest  were  probably  all  right,  and  Miss  McAvoy  was 
darn  nice.  Pretty  clever,  too.  Did  you  have  to  have  a 
special  kind  of  cleverness  to  be  in  advertising?  Maybe  he 
could  learn  some  of  the  tricks  somewhere.  Take  a  course. 
But  that  cost  money.  And  after  all,  it  dealt  with  words. 
He  wasn't  frightened  of  words. 

He  sat  at  that  table  until  twelve,  fidgeting,  worrying, 
wondering  and  waiting.  Nothing  happened.  Miss  Alden's 
phone  rang  regularly.  Beskove  came  in  once  or  twice 
to  talk  to  her.  But  nobody  said  a  word  to  him,  nobody 
showed  any  interest  in  him.  He  felt  so  bored  and  nervous 
he  almost  wanted  to  quit  right  then. 

At  twelve-fifteen,  Miss  McAvoy  poked  her  head  in. 
"Listen,  chick,  are  you  glued  to  that  chair?  Or  don't  you 
have  to  feed  that  frail  body  at  all?  Get  some  lunch!" 

Gene  grabbed  his  coat  and  hat  with  relief  and  escaped. 
He  found  a  cafeteria  on  Forty-ninth  Street  and  had  a 
sandwich  and  milk.  When  he  came  back  at  one-thirty, 
Miss  Alden  was  still  at  her  desk.  She  had  had  her  lunch 
sent  up,  he  could  smell  the  coffee.  He  sat  down  again  at 
the  table  and  decided  to  wait  till  two-thirty.  If  nobody 
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gave  him  anything  to  do  by  then,  he  would  see  Mr.  War- 
ren and  tell  him  he  was  going  crazy. 

At  two-fifteen,  Mr.  Warren  strolled  in,  nodded  to  Miss 
Alden,  and  sat  down  on  the  table  beside  Gene,  pushing 
all  the  papers  aside  that  Gene  had  so  scrupulously  avoided 
touching. 

"Sorry  I  neglected  you.  Now  Gene,  I  might  as  well 
break  it  to  you.  One  of  our  accounts  is  a  real  dog.  Hanzer's 
Crispi-Crust  Bread.  I  don't  know  why  we  ever  took  it  on, 
but  there  it  is.  We  write  a  new  ad  for  them  every  month. 
You'll  find  the  whole  ghastly  story  on  one  of  these  proof 
books.  Look  over  the  old  ads,  will  you,  and  dream  up  a 
new  headline.  Must  have  the  word  'family'  in  it.  Why? 
Because  old  man  Hanzer  thinks  you  insult  the  husband 
and  children  if  you  only  appeal  to  the  little  woman." 

"What  about  the  rest  of  the  ad?" 

"Never  changes.  One  afternoon,  Hanzer  himself  came 
to  New  York  and  together  we  struck  off  the  immemorial 
words.  Just  a  headline.  And  the  closer  it  is  to  the  others, 
the  better." 

He  slid  off  the  desk,  nodded  to  Miss  Alden,  and  walked 
out.  Gene  opened  the  proof  book  immediately  and  began 
reading. 

In  half  an  hour  he  appeared  in  Mr.  Warren's  office.  On 
a  yellow  piece  of  paper  he  had  written  the  words:  "The 
Family's  Favorite— HANZER'S!" 

"Fine!"  Mr.  Warren  said,  after  half  an  instant's  glance  at 
it.  "Thanks!"  And  he  returned  to  his  typewriter.  Gene 
walked  out,  somewhat  bewildered  and  pleased.  As  easy  as 
that!  He  went  back  to  Miss  Alden's  office  and  sat  and 
fidgeted4 and  waited  two  more  hours,  doing  nothing.  Then 
he  went  home  at  five. 

So  now  he  was  in  advertising!  And  at  the  end  of  the 
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week,  they  would  pay  him  fifteen  dollars.  He  leaned  back 
on  the  bed  in  his  room.  Maybe  this  was  the  start  of  a 
new  kind  of  life  for  him.  Maybe  it  wasn't  just  a  job,  but 
the  beginning  of  something  big.  Maybe  he  could  rise  in 
the  advertising  business  and  get  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
better  things,  some  of  the  cream,  some  of  the  life  that 
was  wrapped  in  gilt  paper  and  silk  ribbons  and  fancy 
tassels. 

Of  course  he  would  write  too.  In  fact,  wouldn't  this 
give  him  more  time  to  write  than  any  other  kind  of  job? 
And  wasn't  it  a  kind  of  creative  writing  too? 

He  went  down  to  the  Blubelle  Cafe,  had  supper,  re- 
turned to  his  room  and  wrote  this  letter: 

Dear  Professor  Wurden: 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I've  waited  so  long  to 
answer  your  letter.  The  first  is  that  your  criticism  of  my 
story  published  in  Advance  was  rather  painfully  true 
and  I  wanted  some  time  to  absorb  it.  It  made  me  realize 
that  perhaps  I  was  on  the  wrong  track,  heading  towards 
artificiality  by  way  of  realism.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  a 
writer  should  have  his  creative  work  grow  out  of  his 
own  experience,  or  the  experience  of  others  sifted  through 
his  own  response  and  understanding. 

As  you  know,  I've  always  had  that  tendency  of  choosing 
material  and  characters  remote  from  my  own  sphere.  I 
didn't  suspect  that  it  weakened  my  stories,  but  I  believe 
your  analysis — and  especially  your  suggestions  about  my 
future  writing — to  be  most  valuable. 

The  second  reason  for  my  delay  is  that  another  turn- 
ing point  of  a  sort  has  occurred.  I've  been  forced  (that 
is,  by  my  own  inner  compulsion)  to  change  my  mode  of 
life.  Briefly,  it  meant  finding  a  job  and  finding  it  quickly. 
I  think  I've  been  rather  fortunate  in  my  success. 

The  job  is  that  of  writing  advertising  copy.  A  far  cry 
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from  stories  for  Advance  and  papers  on  The  Elizabethan 
Spirit!  (Incidentally,  the  man  who  hired  me  asked  at 
the  interview  if  I  had  ever  written  a  sonnet.  God  knows 
why!  I  wonder  if  he  ever  has?) 

Yet  I  feel  somehow  that  this  work  will  prove  to  be  a 
blessing.  First  of  all,  it  will  surely  involve  a  skillful  and 
effective  use  of  words.  It  may  even  teach  me  much  about 
the  values  of  words  to  everyday  people  in  everyday  life. 
It  should  bring  me  closer  to  their  own  concepts  of  speech, 
thought,  understanding.  Again,  it  should  be  the  kind  of 
experience  that  will  enrich  my  writing,  the  very  con- 
tact with  people  and  with  the  techniques  of  the  busi- 
ness world  will  add  a  facet  to  my  knowledge. 

Of  course,  I  intend  meantime  to  continue  writing.  I 
shall  have  considerable  time  in  the  evenings  and  on  week- 
ends, and  I  plan  to  waste  none  of  it. 

I  hope  then,  Professor  Wurden,  that  you  will  agree  with 
my  decision  to  enter  advertising.  And  I  hope  you  won't 
feel  that  all  our  work  together,  all  your  generous  and  help- 
ful guidance,  has  come  to  naught.  For  I  intend  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  prove  it  otherwise. 

Cordially, 
Gene 

The  change  in  Gene's  life  brought  about  by  his  job 
was  rather  rapid  and  quite  enjoyable.  Within  a  few 
months  he  had  bought  a  new  suit,  a  new  hat,  socks,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  He  abandoned  the 
Blubelle  Cafe  and  had  his  dinner  in  slightly  more  elegant 
eating  places  near  his  office.  He  bought  two  newspapers 
every  day,  bought  a  carton  of  cigarettes  at  a  time,  treated 
himself  to  an  occasional  book,  and  eventually  even  bought 
an  inexpensive  table-model  radio  for  his  room. 

In  the  office  too,  he  went  through  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment rapidly  and  painlessly.  Mr.  Warren,  whom  every- 
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one  except  Miss  Alden  called  Steve,  considered  Gene  his 
personal  protege.  Possibly  it  was  a  defensive  attitude  on 
Steve's  part,  designed  to  convince  Mr.  Gorham  that  he 
had  not  erred  in  judgment  in  hiring  Gene  so  hastily.  At 
any  rate,  he  gave  Gene  more  and  more  responsibility  in 
the  creative  preparation  of  ads,  which  Gene  accepted 
and  fulfilled  with  remarkable  ease. 

The  truth  was  that  when  Steve  failed  to  get  the  re- 
quired "flash"  for  a  campaign  or  a  new  series  of  ads,  he 
found  it  increasingly  helpful  to  thrash  it  out  with  Gene. 
And  quite  often,  as  they  tossed  ideas  at  each  other,  some- 
thing would  suddenly  emerge  that  seemed  to  click  with 
a  pleasant  authentic  sound  they  both  recognized,  and 
the  problem  would  be  solved. 

Gene  quickly  learned  that  nothing  was  too  fantastic, 
too  preposterous,  too  novel  to  suggest  to  Steve.  One  day  it 
might  be  an  idea  to  get  testimonials  from  the  hundred 
fattest  women  in  America,  the  next  it  might  be  to  induce 
a  ballet  company  to  create  special  choreography  to  inter- 
pret the  spirit  of  a  perfume. 

Gorham  &  Warren's  research  department  consisted  of 
the  collective  experience  of  the  staff.  Occasionally,  Steve 
would  take  Gene  along  to  Third  Avenue,  or  to  the  Bronx, 
or  to  the  East  Side,  to  ring  doorbells  and  interview  house- 
wives. If  the  first  two  dozen  replies  failed  to  indicate  the 
trend  they  were  after,  the  "survey"  was  hastily  abandoned. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produced  confirmation  of  some 
notion  they  already  had  about  corn  plasters  or  sardines 
or  soap,  it  too  was  abruptly  abandoned.  Only  in  the  latter 
case,  the  results  were  projected  beyond  all  justification  to 
denote  the  views  and  habits  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  consumers. 

Steve  never  asserted  that  this  was  efficient,  or  even 
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customary,  advertising  procedure.  But  he  instinctively 
hated  statistics  and  research,  and  he  contended  that  an 
agency  of  their  size  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more. 

Gene  came  to  like  him,  not  as  a  person  whom  he  re- 
spected, but  as  one  who  was  bright,  alert,  quick,  re- 
sponsive, resourceful,  and  in  a  nervous  way,  clever.  It 
was  apparent  that  Steve  was  an  unhappy  person,  thwarted 
in  some  way  perhaps,  more  cynical  than  he  wished  to  be, 
harder  than  his  nature  called  for.  His  shortness  disturbed 
him  more  than  was  warranted,  since  no  one  else  bothered 
about  it.  His  interest  in  art  seemed  fitful  and  unstable. 
He  would  suddenly  decide  to  take  the  afternoon  off  to 
attend  an  auction  or  exhibit,  after  which  he  would  trium- 
phantly return  with  a  second-rate  work  by  a  first-rate 
artist,  bought  for  several  hundred  dollars,  and  satisfying 
to  his  aggressive  rather  than  his  artistic  self.  Or  he  would 
bemoan  his  inability  to  purchase  some  particular  work,  a 
painting  he  was  "in  love  with,  like  a  woman/'  a  picture, 
he  claimed,  that  would  never  let  him  rest  until  he 
possessed  it. 

Gene  found  it  stimulating  to  work  with  him,  and  quite 
interesting  too,  to  study  the  relationships  of  the  rest  of  the 
staff.  Mr.  Gorham  was  dull,  timid,  and  characterless. 
Quite  often,  Steve  and  Gene  found  themselves  plotting 
the  sale  of  an  idea  to  him,  and  it  always  required  tediously 
simple,  easily  understood,  point-by-point  analysis. 

Mrs.  Humphries  was  a  typically  efficient,  plodding  offiqe 
worker,  contentedly  married,  contentedly  dull,  contentedly 
isolated  in  her  bookkeeping  world  in  the  corridor.  Beskove 
was  a  hard-working,  surprisingly  capable  art  director, 
with  incessant  financial  worries,  and  in  constant  dread  of 
insecurity.  He  had  been  promised  a  raise  six  months  ago, 
and  lived  in  anxious  anticipation  of  it.  Though,  as  he  con- 
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fided  to  Gene,  both  Steve  and  Mr.  Gorham  seemed  to 
have  long  since  forgotten  that  promise. 

Miss  Alden,  with  whom  Gene  no  longer  shared  the 
office  (they  had  rented  an  adjacent  office  for  him), 
seemed  to  him  an  embittered  and  self-centered  woman 
with  considerable  ambition.  She  and  Peggy  were  hardly 
on  speaking  terms.  It  originally  sprang,  Gene  later  learned, 
from  an  incident  that  occurred  the  second  day  of  Miss 
Alden's  stay  at  Gorham  &  Warren. 

Miss  Alden  had  previously  been  an  office  manager  in 
charge  of  ten  girls  whom  she  ruled  with  a  feminine  ruth- 
lessness.  On  the  morning  of  her  seond  day  as  "production 
chief"  with  Gorham  &  Warren,  she  had  buzzed  for  Peggy. 

"Miss  McAvoy,  I  notice  that  my  morning  mail  has  not 
been  opened  for  me." 

"So  it  hasn't." 

"In  the  future,  I  expect  you  to  open  it  and  place  it 
neatly  on  my  desk  by  nine-fifteen." 

Peggy  promptly  suggested  a  decidedly  more  intimate 
disposal  of  the  morning  mail.  Miss  Alden  gasped  and 
stormed  into  Mr.  Warren's  office.  The  defeat  she  suffered 
there  was  something  Miss  Alden  never  forgave  Peggy, 
Steve,  or  for  that  matter,  the  world. 

Peggy  herself,  with  her  untamed  strand  of  hair,  her  pert 
nose,  her  cheerful,  bright  eyes,  and  her  amazing  volubil- 
ity, was  a  delight  to  Gene.  She  had  an  almost  shocking 
frankness  about  herself,  and  Gene  was  soon  apprised  of 
more  intimate  details  of  her  life  than  he  had  ever  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  a  woman. 

Peggy's  brother  was  on  the  staff  of  Knickerbocker,  sl 
weekly  magazine  that  never  sought  to  conceal  its  sophisti- 
cation. Through  his  loving  and  generous  financial  devo- 
tion, she  managed  to  be  extremely  well  dressed,  and 
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lived  in  an  apartment  of  her  own  in  the  east  fifties.  And 
because  of  her  brother's  wide  acquaintance  among  writers, 
artists,  publishers,  and  theatrical  producers,  Peggy  lived 
quite  naturally  in  a  social  world  that  people  like  Steve 
Warren  could  only  aspire  to.  She  had  had  a  not  immodest 
number  of  "affairs,"  but  as  she  said  to  Gene:  "I  take  them 
in  my  stride.  There  isn't  a  scratch  on  me." 

Though  Gene  liked  her  tremendously,  for  some  reason 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  them  that  ex- 
cluded anything  but  comradely  confidences.  In  fact,  Gene 
found  it  impossible  even  to  picture  any  other  relationship 
with  Peggy,  though  secretly  he  often  wondered  why  he 
had  allowed  it  to  develop  this  way.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
so  obviously  of  another  world,  and  so  obviously  not  the 
man  who  could  interest  or  hold  her. 

And  yet,  hadn't  Maggie  seen  something  in  him? 
Maggie?  She  was,  side  by  side  with  Peggy,  so  ineffectual, 
so  much  less  self-reliant,  so  much  more  blurred  in  her 
personality.  Yet  she  had  been  wonderful  for  him.  Seeing 
Peggy  now  day  after  day,  mingling  again  with  people  who 
had  attachments  and  disappointments  and  longings, 
awakened  the  old  sense  of  loneliness  in  him.  He  often 
thought  of  Maggie,  and  whether  she  had  ever  linked  her 
life  with  Johnny's.  Johnny,  who  was  his  friend  and  whom 
she  would  never  have  met  except  for  him. 

He  imagined  sometimes  that  Maggie  must  be  lonely 
too.  For  she  was  a  person  who  feared  loneliness.  Surely 
she  must  think  of  him  occasionally,  and  perhaps  even  with 
regret.  She  hadn't  loved  him,  yet  in  her  selfish  way  she 
had  lavished  herself  upon  him.  Had  she  changed?  Would 
she  recognize  the  change  in  him?  Was  there  nothing  left, 
nothing  at  all  of  what  had  been  between  them? 

He  thought  many  times  of  going  down  to  see  her, 
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if  she  still  lived  there  on  MacDougal  Street,  and  just 
knocking  on  the  door  and  walking  in  and  saying  "Hello, 
Maggie."  And  watching  her  sharp  black  eyes  as  they 
looked  at  him,  and  feeling  her  in  the  same  room  with  him 
again,  the  room  with  the  fireplace  and  the  green  walls 
and  the  books,  and  smelling  the  intimate,  strange  smell 
of  her  and  seeing  her  walk  about  with  that  swing  of  her 
body  and  her  careful  grace,  and  knowing  as  they  faced 
each  other  that  the  two  of  them  were  linked  in  some  tight 
relationship.  That  was  it.  The  knowing,  as  he  looked 
at  her,  that  between  them  there  was  the  electric  ex- 
change of  intimacy,  the  thoughts  seeking  each  other,  the 
personal,  limitless  joining  of  their  selves  on  a  million 
planes,  the  knowledge,  undercurrent  of  all  other  mean- 
ings and  acts,  that  they  had  accepted  each  other  and 
shared  this  acceptance  and  knew  it  and  felt  it  always. 

Yet  suppose  he  found  something  unexpected?  Suppose 
she  had  gone  to  live  with  Johnny,  or  married  that  per- 
petual wooer  of  hers,  Felsham  or  whatever  his  name  was? 
And  suppose  she  had  been  hurt  by  what  he  had  done  and 
had  rejected  him  forever?  Or  if  she  were  to  think  that  he 
had  returned  begging  forgiveness,  humble  and  repentant? 

One  day  he  read  in  the  newspaper  that  Juan  de  la 
Rossa  had  won  second  prize  in  a  competition  for  a  work 
called  "Patriarch."  That  was  a  new  one.  He  didn't  re- 
member Johnny  working  on  that.  So  Johnny  at  least  was 
still  at  it,  probably  working  as  hard  as  ever.  Probably 
still  enjoying  life  immensely.  Probably  he  had  long  since 
forgotten  him. 

He  decided  to  go  down  to  see  him.  Johnny  was  a  man 
who  understood  many,  many  things.  Johnny  had  a  cer- 
tain nobleness  about  him.  He  had  a  big  and  foolish  heart, 
Johnny  did.  He'd  go  to  see  him. 
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One  evening,  he  dressed  himself  in  one  of  his  new 
suits,  put  on  his  new  topcoat  and  hat,  and  went  down 
to  that  familiar  street,  that  familiar  old  building,  and  up 
those  dreary,  musty,  twisting  steps.  He  stopped  at  the 
door  and  listened  a  moment.  It  was  quiet  inside.  He 
knocked. 

"Come  in!  Come  in!  Come  in!" 

Gene  opened  the  door  to  Johnny's  big  studio.  There  at 
the  far  end,  beneath  an  open  window,  lay  Johnny  on  a 
couch  with  a  book  on  his  chest  and  a  plate  of  black  olives 
by  his  side. 

"Gene!" 

Johnny  sprang  up  and  ran  to  meet  him.  "For  Goss  sake, 
you  sonuva  gunnia!"  He  slapped  Gene's  back  and  pulled 
him  into  the  room.  "You  goddam  good  for  nothing!  Gene, 
my  friend!  I'm  happy — overjoy  to  see  you!" 

"Me  too,  Johnny  old  boy.  Well,  how  goes  it?" 

"Me?  You!  What  you  do  with  yourself?  Where  you  live? 
What  you  do?  Well,  I  be  goddamed!  Never  expect  to 
see  you  again.  Sonuva  gunnia!"  He  kept  shaking  Gene's 
hand  with  joy. 

"You  know  how  it  is,"  Gene  said.  "Nobody  can  ever 
forget  Johnny.  By  the  way,  congratulations  on  winning 
that  prize." 

"You  kid  me?  Second  prize!  That  piece  live  t'ree  t'ou- 
sand  year  after  Empire  State  Building  be  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  And  second  prize.  Phoo!  But  I  take  the  money 
just  the  same.  It  pay  bills — just  like  first  prize  money. 
Only  not  so  many  bills.  Mmmm.  Tell  me,  you  working — 
or  something?" 

"Sure.  I'm  in  advertising.  Don't  ask  me  what  it  is. 
It's  a  screwy  racket.  I'm  having  fun.  Making  money.  That's 
the  story." 
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"Writing  too?" 

"Oh  sure!  It's  kind  of  hard.  I  don't  get  much  time. 
Scribbling  away,  you  know  how  it  is." 

Johnny  got  the  wine  out  and  they  had  a  couple  of 
drinks.  They  talked  of  Johnny's  work,  of  the  Village,  of 
some  of  the  other  people  they'd  known,  the  Wilpetzki 
brothers,  Anita  Hague,  Alton  Wardley.  Things  were 
about  the  same.  There  wasn't  much  to  talk  about.  Gene 
had  drifted  away  and,  well,  life  moved  on,  people  kept 
trying,  some  gave  up,  others  succeeded,  the  same  old 
disillusionment,  the  same  old  bitterness,  the  same  old 
crazy  defiance  of  the  world.  That  was  about  it. 

They  sat  silently  a  moment  and  Gene  fingered  the 
glass,  cradling  the  wine  around  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Finally 
Johnny  stirred  and  looked  at  Gene. 

"You  want  to  ask  me  about  Maggie?" 

"Sure.  How  is  she?" 

"Fine." 

They  sat  silent  a  while  longer. 

"You  want  to  ask  more?  What  happened?  Eh?" 

"Sure.  What  happened?" 

"Is  hard  to  explain.  Nothing  happened  and  something 
happened.  Only  it  was  nothing."  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "Hard  to  explain.  She  and  me — "  he  brought  his 
fingers  together  and  twisted  his  hand  from  side  to  side, 
"eh — no  good!" 

Gene  kept  looking  at  him. 

"I  tell  you  truth  because  I  owe  it  to  our  friendship. 
Gene,  that  woman  burn.  Burn  like  ice  burn.  She's  not  for 
my  blood.  She  live  in  a  private  world.  I  don't  know  what's 
wrong.  Something.  But  I'm  no  spend  time  to  find  out. 
Well  .  .  .  that's  all.  I  tell  you  now,  face  to  face.  Better 
this  way,  no?  Maybe  you  wonder.  Maybe  you  feel  sorry. 
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Maybe  you  hate  me."  He  put  a  hand  on  Gene's  shoulder. 
"Don't,  my  friend.  Was  good  experience  for  you.  Now 
forget  it.  Forget  it.  .  .  .  Ah!"  he  sighed,  "good  wine,  no? 
'Nother  glass?" 

Gene  took  another  glass.  After  a  while  he  stood  up  and 
shook  hands  with  Johnny.  He  promised  he'd  come  down 
again  and  have  talks  like  old  times  and  get  together  for 
some  fun  and  meet  the  old  gang.  But  he  knew  he  wouldn't. 

He  walked  down  the  dark,  rickety  steps  and  into  the 
street.  He  stood  a  moment  and  looked  up  in  the  direction 
of  MacDougal  Street.  He  decided  to  go  there. 

From  across  the  street  the  windows  of  Maggie's  apart- 
ment looked  dark.  Maybe  she  was  in  the  bedroom.  He 
climbed  up  to  her  floor  and  paused  at  the  door.  No  sound. 
He  rang  the  bell.  Silence.  He  waited  a  moment  and  rang 
again.  She  wasn't  home.  He  stood  there  a  while,  his 
heart  beating  quickly,  feeling  disappointment  and  relief, 
a  pang  of  regret  and  defiance.  Then  he  went  down  the 
stairs  again  and  walked  briskly  towards  the  subway.  The 
man  at  the  newsstand  recognized  him  and  greeted  him. 

"Hello,  Gene!  How's  things?  Ain't  seen  yuh  for  a  long 
time.  Comin'  back  here  to  live?" 

"No,"  Gene  said.  "Just  came  back  to  say  good-by  to 
someone." 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


A  FTER  a  year  and  a  half  at  Gorham  &  Warren,  Gene 

u\  was  earning  fifty-five  dollars  a  week.  He  had  moved, 
-*- .  *  at  Peggy's  suggestion,  to  a  little  apartment  in  the 
east  thirties  for  which  he  paid  forty-five  dollars  a  month. 
He  was  successful,  busy,  and  very  happy.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  improving  itself  too.  President  Roose- 
velt was  being  hailed  as  a  savior.  People  were  working, 
earning  money — if  only  on  the  WPA.  Everyone  seemed 
to  be  stirred  with  a  new  kind  of  confidence. 

As  for  advertising,  Gene  found  it  fascinating.  When  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  problem,  he  would  sit  dreamily  in 
buses  and  restaurants,  jot  down  phrases  and  ideas  in  a 
notebook  he  now  always  carried  with  him,  bring  copy 
home  with  him  evenings,  and  after  dinner  he  would  sit 
down  with  his  work  and  his  ideas,  feeling  fresh  and 
eager  and  anxious  to  be  at  it. 

He  found  it  easier  to  do  advertising  copy  than  any 
other  type  of  writing  he  had  ever  attempted.  The  satisfac- 
tion was  immediate,  huge,  and  continuously  new.  A  piece 
of  fiction  required  plotting,  characterization,  tedious  link- 
ing of  meanings  and  moods.  Passages  in  a  story  might 
sometimes  be  rewarding,  the  entire  story  might  some- 
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times  come  to  life  in  a  burst  of  assertion.  But  with  adver- 
tising copy  there  was  no  delay.  It  was  instant  response, 
the  mind  caught  in  mid-flight  and  forced  to  react.  And  it 
was  neat  twjstings  of  words,  sly  juxtaposition  and  em- 
phasis, it  was  writing  in  a  sharp  and  persuasive  and 
weighted  language  that  existed  nowhere  in  life,  yet  which 
people  took  with  them  into  life  and  made  part  of  their 
speech  and  their  dreams  and  their  happiness. 

He  still  wanted  to  write  stories,  he  told  himself.  Perhaps 
even  attempt  that  novel  some  day.  And  he  believed  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  writer  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  But  here  was  a  new  world  opening  before  him,  so 
accessible  and  so  inviting. 

There  was  no  reason,  he  told  himself,  why  he  shouldn't 
rise  and  rise  in  this  world.  He  wasn't  twenty-five  yet.  He 
had  come  to  this  work  with  no  previous  knowledge,  no 
experience,  no  inclination  toward  it.  And  yet  within  a 
year  and  a  half  he  was  earning  fifty-five  dollars,  he  was  an 
important  factor  in  this  agency,  sharing  with  Steve  the 
creative  responsibilities,  he  was  considered  by  Steve  ( and 
now  by  Gorham  too)  a  brilliant  advertising  craftsman, 
and  he  was  heading  for  a  career  that  had  suddenly  and 
dramatically  offered  itself  to  him. 

Both  Steve  and  Phil  Gorham  were  deriving  very  com- 
fortable incomes  from  the  operation  of  the  firm.  If  they 
could  be  induced  to  include  him  in  the  gravy,  he  would 
be  doing  very  well  indeed.  And  the  tendency  was  cer- 
tainly in  that  direction.  More  and  more,  Steve  shifted 
parts  of  the  creative  burden  to  Gene's  shoulders.  Every 
three  months  or  so  he  would  say  pleasantly,  "Guess  we'll 
add  ten  bucks  to  your  salary,  Gene,"  and  Gene  would 
plunge  with  new  enthusiasm  into  this  exciting  and  reward- 
ing work. 
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One  month,  however,  a  catastrophe  overwhelmed  Gor- 
ham  &  Warren.  Within  three  weeks  of  each  other,  two  of 
their  largest  accounts  withdrew  their  business.  One  prod- 
uct was  a  food  seasoning,  the  other  a  popular  cigar.  No 
one  seemed  able  to  explain  how  it  happened.  Phil  Gorham 
had  maintained  his  usual  respectful  intimacy  with  the 
advertising  managers,  he  had  conferred  with  them  regu- 
larly in  the  same  humble  and  reverent  manner,  not  a 
hint  of  disaffection  had  been  received,  and  then  suddenly 
the  cancellation  of  contracts,  the  termination  of  relations. 

Steve  and  Phil  satisfied  themselves,  and  attempted  to 
bolster  the  staff,  with  the  explanation  that  both  accounts 
had  been  lured  away  by  the  false  and  glittering  promises 
of  large  and  wealthy  agencies. 

"Two-bit  whores,  that's  all  they  ever  were,"  Steve  said. 
"We  were  good  enough  for  them  until  someone  flashed 
a  dollar  bill.  Phil,  can  we  keep  going?" 

Gene  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  Steve  meant  keep  the 
agency  in  operation,  or  whether  he  meant  keep  Phil  and 
himself  in  those  same  comfortable  salaries. 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that?"  he  asked. 

Steve  turned  to  him  suddenly.  "Oh,  don't  worry,  kid. 
You're  in,  no  matter  what." 

"Certainly,"  Phil  said.  "But  something's  got  to  be  done. 
And  I  hate  to  dismay  the  Genius  Department,  but  it  may 
mean  work." 

"What  have  you  got  stirring?"  Steve  asked. 

It  developed  that  through  the  devious  and  tenuous  ways 
in  which  new  business  men  work,  Phil  had  managed  to 
get  a  slight  nibble  from  three  accounts.  One  was  the 
Pyramid  Insurance  Company,  another  was  Keen-R-Razor 
Blades,  and  the  third  was  Nex-O  Laxative.  Phil  had  con- 
sidered it  sufficient  up  to  now  to  devote  himself  to  purely 
personal  relationships  with  the  key  men  concerned  in 
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each  case.  It  was  a  procedure  that  consisted  of  discover- 
ing the  interest,  hobby,  or  secret  vice  of  each  of  the  men, 
and  of  ingratiating  himself  as  one  who  shared  it  to  the 
fullest. 

Thus,  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pyramid  Insurance  Company,  he  regularly  sent  expensive 
prints  of  fox-hunting  scenes,  first  editions  of  ancient  books 
on  hunting,  portraits  of  great  horses,  superb  etchings  of 
dogs.  By  this  means  he  secured  an  occasional  invitation 
to  the  magnificent  estate  in  Maryland  where  the  board 
chairman  disported  himself,  and  where  he  would  spend 
the  weekend  like  a  modest  suitor,  anxious,  hesitant,  and 
ineffective. 

The  advertising  manager  for  Keen-R-Razor  Blades  was 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  individual.  Short,  fat,  lusty, 
with  wavy  black  hair,  a  shrewd  face,  and  a  perpetual 
cigar,  he  reveled  in  bedroom  humor  and  bawdy  tales.  To 
him,  Phil  sent  privately  printed  erotica,  collections  of 
obscene  limericks,  pseudo-scientific  studies  of  curious 
love  rites,  and  now  and  then  a  large  print  of  a  luscious 
nude  that  some  photographers  representative  would  leave 
as  a  sample. 

The  advertising  director  of  the  Nex-O  Laxative  Com- 
pany presented  by  far  the  simplest  problem.  He  merely 
indulged  in  an  occasional  bender.  Phil  would  join  him 
those  nights  at  some  fashionable  club,  have  a  couple  of 
drinks  with  him,  move  on  with  him  to  another  club,  have 
a  few  more  drinks,  and  end  up  finally  at  about  three  in 
the  morning  in  a  hotel  suite  where  he  would  deposit  his 
friend,  tuck  him  in,  and  leave  him  alone  to  sleep  it  off. 

"That's  all  very  sweet,"  Steve  said,  "but  do  they  know 
what  business  you're  in?  Can  we  show  them  ads?  Can  we 
solicit  their  accounts?" 

"Between  now,"  Phil  answered,  "and  the  time  you're 
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ready  with  your  campaigns,  111  have  them  softened  up. 
I'll  have  their  tongues  hanging  out  like  pink  neckties.  You 
boys  come  up  with  the  Idea  of  the  Century.  I'll  sell  it." 

"Well,"  Steve  said  to  Gene  as  they  walked  back  to  their 
offices,  "it  looks  like  we've  got  our  ass  in  a  sling." 

"They  sound  like  pretty  good  accounts." 

"Dogs." 

"Wouldn't  be  too  hard  to  handle,  would  they?" 

"Any  one  of  them  would  send  me  to  an  early  grave." 

"But  do  you  think  well  get  them?" 

"Not  a  chance.  Phil  thinks  a  manll  give  you  his  ac- 
count if  he  discovers  you  both  patronize  the  same  whore- 
house. And  I  say  by  the  time  he  gets  through  with  them 
they  have  no  respect  for  him  or  me  or  the  goddam  agency. 
And  I  think  they're  right.  Anybody  who'd  give  us  a 
nickel  of  his  money  to  spend  is  a  fool.  Say,  Gene!"  Steve 
suddenly  put  his  arm  on  Gene's  shoulder,  "that's  foam  off 
the  top  of  the  glass.  Let's  get  to  work." 

Peggy  rounded  up  tear  sheets  from  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  all  the  recent  advertising  these  three  ac- 
counts had  done.  Then  she  collected  a  file  of  competitive 
ads  in  each  field.  Steve  and  Gene  pored  over  them  with 
a  slightly  helpless  feeling. 

"It's  always  nice,"  Steve  said,  "to  be  able  to  ask  the  ac- 
count: what  would  you  like  to  say  about  your  product?'  If 
the  Pyramid  Insurance  Company  enabled  you  to  retire  at 
thirty,  if  Keen-R-Razor  Blades  gave  you  ninety  thousand 
perfect  shaves,  if  Nex-O  Laxative  made  you  so  regular 
people  could  set  their  clocks  by  your  bowel  movements — " 

"Well,  why  can't  we  find  out  something  about  these 
products?" 

"Because  Phil,  the  stupid  bastard,  has  got  it  fixed  so  that 
up  to  now  we're  not  even  supposed  to  be  soliciting  the 
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accounts.  Which  means  we  can't  ask  them  for  inside  prod- 
uct dope.  And  we  haven't  the  time  or  the  dough  to  do  our 
own  research." 

"What  do  we  show  them?" 

"Gene  my  boy,  we  show  them  something  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  We  show  them  an  inspired  campaign.  Ex- 
pensive, exclusive,  exciting.  A  dramatic  and  ingenious 
idea  that  will  make  their  product  a  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  We  show  them  an  idea 
that  sings,  ads  that  fire  the  imagination,  a  campaign  that's 
dynamic,  new,  different!" 

"Namely?" 

"Get  the  hell  out  of  here!" 

After  three  days  of  reading,  scribbling,  rejecting,  argu- 
ing, re-hashing,  patching,  changing,  talking,  and  writing, 
Gene  came  up  with  an  idea  that  seemed  to  solve  not  only 
the  problem  of  one  account,  but  of  all  three. 

It  came  to  be  known  in  the  office  as  the  "gray-gay"  idea. 
It  was  very  simple.  There  were  two  pictures  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  pictures  were  in  every  way  identical,  except 
that  the  one  on  the  left  was  in  a  gray  monotone,  the 
one  on  the  right  in  gay  colors.  The  same  scene,  the  same 
people,  the  same  action  going  on.  One  suggested  you  were 
having  a  dull  time,  missing  the  colorful  aspects  of  life. 
The  other  made  you  look  as  merry  and  carefree  as  only 
people  in  advertising  illustrations  can  be. 

It  was  Steve  who  first  glimpsed  in  this  idea  a  means 
for  killing  three  birds  with  one  stone. 

"Simple.  We  get  Nolkowey,  that  flashy  Hungarian  artist, 
to  make  us  three  comprehensives.  We  write  three  ads 
for  the  Pyramid  Insurance  Company.  The  guy  is  on  a 
cruise  with  his  wife.  He  should  be  having  the  time  of  his 
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life,  but  instead  the  world  looks  to  him  like  he's  living  in 
a  Sixth  Avenue  sewer.  Dull,  gray.  He's  worried.  Sup- 
pose something  happens  to  him?  Is  his  family  provided 
for?  You  know,  the  business.  In  the  other  panel,  the  same 
guy  is  seeing  life  through  a  champagne  glass.  No  worries. 
He  can  get  stinko  and  tumble  overboard.  Who  cares?  His 
family  is  provided  for.  Three  ads  like  that.  All  right.  Then 
when  Pyramid  turns  us  down,  we  use  the  same  artwork, 
see,  and  put  a  squeal  for  Keen-R-Razor  Blades  under  each 
one.  The  guy  is  on  a  cruise.  This  time  the  gal's  not  his 
wife  but  a  dame  who  sits  at  the  same  table.  He's  getting 
nowhere  with  her  and  life's  got  a  big  heavy  cloud  all  over 
it.  No  wonder.  His  face  looks  like  a  second-hand  hair  brush 
and  feels  like  Grade  A  steel  wool.  Ah— but  now  he  uses 
Keen-R-Razor  Blades.  He's  layin'  the  gal  right  and  left 
only  you  don't  say  that.  Her  fingers  just  itch  to  caress  that 
smooth,  manly  chin.  All  right.  Then  when  the  razor  boys 
turn  us  down,  all  we  have  to  do  is  switch  the  copy  to 
Nex-O  Laxative.  The  guy  is  on  a  cruise.  He  loves  it. 
Could  be  the  most  popular  guy  on  the  boat  only  one  de- 
partment doesn't  function  so  well.  What's  the  good? 
Everything  is  spoiled.  And  then  Nex-O  works  its  miracle. 
Simple,  isn't  it?" 

"And  what  happens,"  Gene  asked,  "if  Pyramid,  for  in- 
stance, buys  the  campaign?  Phil  will  have  us  sworn  to 
deliver  campaigns  to  the  other  two." 

"You  know,  Gene,"  Steve  answered,  "you  are  positively 
refreshing.  I  shudder  when  I  think  what  a  couple  more 
years  in  advertising  will  do  to  that  sweet  innocence." 

Nevertheless,  as  the  agency  began  to  swing  into  the 
preparation  of  this  three-in-one  campaign,  Nolkowey  sub- 
mitting dozens  of  roughs,  Steve  and  Gene  pounding  out 
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headlines  and  copy,  Phil  maneuvering  to  set  up  dates  and 
promising  the  world,  a  certain  enthusiasm  began  to  over- 
take the  office,  a  sense  of  hopefulness  and  expectation,  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  and  purpose. 

Nolkowey  produced -masterpieces  of  advertising-world 
Utopias.  The  copy  was  written,  re-written,  tightened, 
strewn  with  brilliant  phrases,  tacked  down  with  unfor- 
gettable slogans.  The  day  of  the  presentation  to  Pyramid 
arrived,  and  Phil  and  Steve  nervously  departed  for  the 
offices  of  the  company. 

When  they  returned  late  in  the  afternoon,  both  of  them 
were  surprisingly  cheerful. 

"They  didn't  say  yes — but  they  didn't  say  no." 

"What  bothers  me,"  Phil  said,  "is  that  question  they 
asked  about  our  other  accounts.  It  so  happens  we  haven't 
any  worth  mentioning." 

"An  advantage!"  Steve  exclaimed.  "A  terrific  advan- 
tage! All  our  energies,  all  our  creative  effort  shall  be 
lavished  on  them!" 

"Crap — and  don't  they  know  it." 

"Oh  well,  we'll  see." 

The  letter  came  in  a  week.  "Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  courtesy  and  interest.  But  unfortunately  our  decision 
is  .  .  ."  and  so  on.  It  was  quite  a  let-down  because  both 
Phil  and  Steve  had  felt  they  had  made  a  surprisingly  good 
impression.  The  copy  was  switched  from  insurance  to 
shaving,  and  with  a  certain  grimness  they  prepared  for 
their  date  with  the  lusty  and  corpulent  gentleman  from 
Keen-R-Razor  Blades  Company. 

He  received  them  in  a  huge  and  incredibly-furnished 
office.  Triangular  lamps,  chairs  that  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  assembled  by  a  plumber,  end  tables  that  seemed 
ready  to  take  off  and  fly  across  the  room,  and  behind  a 
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desk  that  must  have  been  designed  in  the  dark  by  a  one- 
eyed  cubist,  the  fat,  smiling,  cigar-filled  face  of  the  adver- 
tising manager. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  presentation  was  a  fiasco. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen,"  he  said  after  they  had  tact- 
fully accepted  and  discreetly  pocketed  the  proffered 
cigars,  "that  Keen-R-Razor  Blades  are  gonna  pop  a  revolu- 
tion. I'm  tellin'  you,  a  revolution.  Before  I  look  at  what 
you  got,  lemme  explain.  It's  a  revolution!" 

"Indeed?"  Steve  said,  fidgeting  in  his  chair  and  glaring 
at  Phil. 

"Lissen.  Just  lissen  to  this  and  tell  me  it  ain't  a  revolu- 
tion. We're  gonna  guarantee  ten  shaves  to  a  blade.  Ten 
shaves  absolutely  guaranteed.  Otherwise,  double  your 
money  back.  Is  that  terrific?  I  ask  you?  Is  it  tenific?  Can 
you  see  it?  A  man  buys  a  package  of  Keen-R-Razor  Blades 
for  a  quarter.  He  gets  guaranteed  a  hundred  shaves!  Can 
you  picture  it?  A  hundred  shaves  for  only  a  quarter.  I'm 
tellin'  you  it's  a  revolution!  We're  gonna  splash  it  all  over 
the  country,  up  and  down  the  country.  I'm  gonna  make  it 
so  big — we'll  have  children  and  women  shaving  just  so 
they'll  gonna  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ten  guaranteed  shaves 
with  every  blade.  Have  a  cigar?" 

Steve  and  Phil  shook  their  heads  and  tapped  their 
pockets. 

"Well,  that's  what  Keen-R-Razor  Blades  got  up  their 
sleeve.  We're  not  asleep,  eh?  We're  on  our  toes,  eh?  I  tell 
you,  it's  a  revolution.  .  .  .  But  enough.  Lemme  see  now 
this  campaign  you  got.  Phil  says  it's  a  million  dollar  cam- 
paign. I  tell  you,  he's  got  me  itching  to  see  it  already." 

It  was  quite  depressing.  He  didn't  even  read  the  copy. 
He  just  glanced  at  the  pictures  and  kept  repeating,  "Very 
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nice.  Very  nice.  That's  extra  fancy  artwork,  lemme  tell 
you.  Very  nice." 

He  didn't  ask  them  to  leave  the  ads.  It  was  like  trying  to 
sell  a  girdle  to  a  pregnant  woman.  They  brought  the  stuff 
back  to  the  office  and  everyone  in  the  agency  instinctively 
decided  it  was  wiser  to  keep  out  of  their  way  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Only  Nex-O  Laxative  now  remained.  They  were  spend- 
ing $300,000  a  year.  If  this  account  could  be  snared,  it 
would  be  a  blood  transfusion  for  the  agency.  No  one  dared 
think  what  would  happen  if  they  were  turned  down. 

Steve  became  nervous  and  decided  to  re-write  the  copy. 
He  wanted  each  headline  to  be  a  stopper.  He  complained 
the  slogan  they  had  created  was  flat.  "Nex-0  Makes  Life 
Brighter." 

"It  fits  the  picture  all  right,  but  I  want  it  to  be  more  on 
the  product.  It's  got  no  lift.  It's  prosaic.  In  short,  it's  lousy." 

He  and  Gene  spent  a  day  working  out  a  new  slogan. 
Gene  wrote  dozens  of  them,  all  of  which  Steve  rejected 
with  a  groan.  Finally  Gene  gave  up  and  went  home.  Be- 
fore he  left,  he  put  a  sheet  of  paper  in  Steve's  typewriter 
with  the  words:  "Maybe  we  better  just  say — When  You 
Can't  Go  .  .  .  Nex-O!" 

The  next  day,  a  half  hour  before  they  were  due  to  make 
the  presentation,  Peggy  was  still  re-typing  all  the  copy 
with  Steve's  new  slogan:  "Nex-O  Puts  You  on  the  Brighter 
Side!"  Steve  and  Phil  stood  about  making  notes  and  get- 
ting their  data  together.  The  whole  office  waited  tensely 
and  impatiently  for  them  to  be  off.  Steve  was  still  un- 
happy about  the  slogan,  the. copy,  the  whole  campaign 
idea.  Phil  was  wondering  whether  they  shouldn't  suggest, 
as  an  alternative  campaign,  a  series  of  radio  spots. 

Finally  they  left,  and  everyone  in  the  office  seemed  to 
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sigh  with  relief.  It  was  four-fifteen.  No  one  worked.  Except 
for  Miss  Alden,  they  all  stood  or  sat  around  in  the  re- 
ception room.  Peggy  sent  down  for  a  bottle  of  rye  and  two 
bottles  of  ginger  ale. 

"I  like  to  have  a  wake  in  style,"  she  said.  They  poured 
the  drinks  into  paper  cups. 

"Ask  horseface  in  there  if  she  will  condescend  to  have 
a  drink  with  us,"  Peggy  suggested.  Miss  Alden  declined. 
They  began  to  look  at  their  watches.  Five  minutes  to  five. 

"At  this  moment,"  Peggy  said,  taking  care  to  pour  her 
own  drink,  "the  contracts  are  probably  being  signed.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  contracts  with  a  second-hand  fur- 
niture dealer  to  dispose  of  all  the  junk  in  this  office." 

"My  only  crime,"  said  Gene,  replacing  his  paper  cup, 
"was  that  I  gave  birth  to  the  idea.  Consider  it,  I  beg  you, 
like  a  child.  Born  into  this  world  pure  and  innocent. 
Capable,  as  the  quaint  fable  has  it,  of  becoming  President. 
What  Steve  has  done  to  it,  he  shall  answer  for  to  a  Higher 
Authority  than  myself." 

"Take  it  easy  on  the  drinks,  chick,"  Peggy  said.  "You're 
still  cute  now,  but  who  knows?" 

"I  am  as  sober  as  the  occasion  warrants." 

"Well  said.  Another?" 

Peggy  and  Gene  filled  the  paper  cups  again.  They  all 
joked  and  talked  lightly.  But  they  all  felt  a  certain  help- 
lessness and  dread,  an  anxiety  they  couldn't  quite  brush 
off  with  a  quip.  They  wished  this  crisis  had  never 
occurred.  They  wished  they  were  all  members  of  a  re- 
spectable, big,  successful  agency,  where  their  bread  and 
butter  wouldn't  depend  on  the  sale  of  a  single  idea,  the 
fortunes  of  a  single  presentation. 

They  sat  with  their  feet  on  the  desks,  the  drinks  in  their 
hand,  chatting  and  laughing  nervously  and  listening  for 
the  click  of  the  elevator  and  the  steps  down  the  hall. 
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It  was  five-thirty.  Soon  the  rest  of  the  people  drifted 
away,  crossing  their  fingers,  knocking  on  wood,  promising 
to  pray  all  night  long.  Gene  flopped  down  on  the  couch 
and  put  his  drink  on  the  floor  beside  him.  Peggy  pulled 
open  a  bottom  drawer  and  stuck  her  feet  in  it. 

"Our  employers  are  dopes,"  she  said. 

"No  doubt  of  it/' 

"They  ought  to  get  out  of  advertising." 

"And  stay  out." 

"For  the  good  of  advertising." 

"Exactly." 

"Mr.  Philip  Nelson  Gorham  I  would  like  to  see  become 
a  stock  broker,  and  bad  cess  to  him." 

"A  stock  broker?  No.  A  hosiery  salesman." 

"You  mean  from  door  to  door?" 

"Exactly." 

"With  his  box  of  samples?" 

"Sheer  hose,  ladies.  The  best  quality.  Just  feel  it." 

"Wonderful!" 

"And  Mr.  Steve  Warren,  he  should  be,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  .  .  ." 

"A  Coney  Island  barker." 

"You  mean —  See  the  two-headed  lady!  See  Warto,  the 
Frog-Boy!  One  thin  dime,  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar!  No." 

"No?" 

"No.  For  him  I  see  a  future  as  a  purveyor  of  chocolate 
bars  and  art  magazines.  At  MinskyV 

"No,  chick.  Steve  interests  me." 

"Pour  me  another,  please." 

"He  is  a  problem  to  himself." 

"He  complicates  my  life  too." 

"You  want  to  know  something?" 

"He  wears  silk  underwear  and  murdered  his  grand- 
mother." 
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"You're  drunk.  He's  being  psychoanalyzed." 

"It  serves  him  right." 

"Doctor  Heinrich  Wissen.  At  fifteen  bucks  a  throw." 

"Neurosis,  the  most  fashionable  disease  in  the  world.  Do 
you  think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  afford  a  nice  juicy  set  of 
neuroses?" 

Peggy  put  one  paper  cup  inside  another  to  reinforce  it. 
She  was  now  drinking  it  straight. 

"I  could  fix  him  up." 

"Steve  and  me  both,  Peggy  darling." 

"Shut  up,  Gene.  He  knows  it  too." 

"But— ?" 

"No  guts.  Do  you  know,  chick,  we  actually  got  as  far  as 
a  hotel  room  once.  He  registered  us  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hemingway.  Leave  it  to  Stevie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heming- 
way." 

"What  happened?" 

"He  had  to  make  a  phone  call." 

"Pardon  me  while  I  pick  my  body  off  the  floor." 

"All  of  a  sudden,  in  his  shorts,  he  has  to  make  a  tele- 
phone call.  'Who  you  calling,'  I  says,  your  mother?'  He  got 
dressed  like  a  fireman  and  disappeared." 

"He  doesn't  need  psychoanalysis.  He  needs  a  hand  em- 
broidered strait  jacket." 

"But  he  fascinates  me.  Did  you  ever  want  to  be  bitten?" 

"Hell  no!" 

"It's  like  that." 

"Say,  what  time  is  it  anyway?" 

"Six-fifteen.  Drink  up,  chick.  You  want  to  know  some- 
thing?" 
Again? 

"I'm  being  psychoanalyzed  too." 

"Ye  Gods!  What  for?" 
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"I'm  a  problem  to  myself  too,  that's  what  for.  So  I  sit 
here  and  make  out  Steve's  personal  checks  to  this  Dr.  Wis- 
sen.  If  he's  good  enough  for  Steve,  I  say,  he's  good  enough 
for  Peggy  McAvoy." 

"At  fifteen  bucks — ?" 

"At  fifteen  bucks  a  wrestle.  Phew!  It's  hot  in  here.  Oops! 
Did  I  spill  some?"  She  set  the  bottle  down  on  her  desk  and 
brushed  a  handkerchief  across  her  skirt.  "It's  wonderful, 
this  psycho  stuff!  But — "  She  began  to  giggle. 

"But—" 

"He  can't  find  out  what's  wrong  with  me.  He  investi- 
gates everything.  Positively  everything.  Except  one  thing, 
he  doesn't  know." 

"You're  an  introverted  heterosexual." 

"What's  that?" 
That  s  me. 

"No.  No,  chick.  Everything  he  investigates.  Except  one 
thing.  One  thing  he  doesn't  know." 

"I'm  listening." 

"I  haven't  got  a  you  know  what.  Little  Mother  Nature 
didn't  give  me  any.  And  every  woman  must  have  one. 
Absolutely." 

"You're  drunk,  Peggy  my  girl." 

She  lit  a  cigarette,  waved  the  match  back  and  forth,  and 
then  threw  it  over  her  shoulder. 

"Shocked?" 

"Who  me?" 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Steve  walked  in.  Gene 
got  to  his  feet.  They  exchanged  glances  quickly.  Steve 
frowned,  pulled  his  hat  off  and  threw  the  presentation 
down  on  a  chair.  The  three  of  them  stood  there  silently. 

"I'm  sorry,  Steve,"  Gene  said  finally. 
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"What  the  hell  you  all  waiting  for?"  Steve  said.  "What 
the  hell  you  waiting  for?" 

"We  just  hoped — "  Gene  began. 

"For  miracles?" 
■  Steve  pushed  the  door  of  his  office  open  and  walked  in. 
Gene  and  Peggy  looked  at  each  other.  Peggy  straightened 
her  skirt.  She  put  the  paper  cups  and  the  bottle  away*  The 
office  was  very  quiet. 

Gene  walked  out  and  into  his  own  office.  He  turned  the 
light  on  and  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  desk.  The  building 
and  the  streets  outside  and  the  office  were  all  quiet.  Even 
the  desks  and  typewriters  and  chairs  seemed  to  have  quit 
work  and  retired  to  contemplate  and  rest  and  prepare  for 
sleep. 

Gene  sat  there  for  about  half  an  hour,  thinking  and 
wondering  and  pitying  Steve.  He  heard  a  door  click,  and 
after  a  long  silence  it  clicked  again.  Peggy  walked  into  his 
office. 

"You  still  here?" 

"Yeah." 

"Go  home!"  She  walked  out  again,  brushing  back  the 
loose  strand  of  hair.  Gene  turned  out  the  light  in  his  office, 
but  then  he  walked  back  to  his  chair  and  sat  down, 
stretching  his  legs  out  to  another  seat.  The  strange,  rest- 
less silence  of  a  deserted  office.  Lights  shone  in  a  row  of 
windows  across  the  street.  It  must  be  seven  now,  he 
thought.  Steve  had  taken  it  pretty  hard.  What  was  he 
doing  now?  What  would  he  do  tomorrow  when  all  the 
other  people  would  be  back,  eager  and  expectant  and 
hopeful? 

Gene  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  there  smoking  it  in  the  dark, 
with  his  feet  on  another  chair.  A  door  opened  and  some- 
one was  walking  toward  him.  Peggy  came  up  and  stood 
close  to  him. 
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"Go  home,"  she  said.  "Go  home!" 

"No." 

Peggy  stood  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  she 
clicked  the  lights  on.  Her  hair  was  mussed,  her  blouse 
seemed  to  be  twisted  and  pulled  out  of  her  skirt. 

"For  God's  sake  will  you  go  home!  Don't  you  see?  Go 
home!" 

Gene  looked  up  at  her  quickly.  "Really?" 

"Yes,  really." 

"Now?" 

"Now!  Now!  Don't  you  see?  Go  home.  Go  home,  will 
you! 

Gene  put  his  coat  on  and  took  his  hat.  He  walked  out  of 
his  office  and  paused  in  the  reception  room.  It  was  very 
quiet.  There  was  a  dim  light  showing  under  Steve's  door. 
Peggy  stood  waiting  for  him  to  go.  He  walked  out  of  the 
office  and  down  the  corridor  to  the  elevators. 

"Poor  bitch,"  he  said.  "Poor,  crazy  bitch!" 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


WHEN  he  awoke  the  next  morning  it  was  almost 
ten  o'clock.  He  went  downstairs,  had  break- 
fast in  the  drug  store  on  the  corner,  and 
phoned  from  there. 

Mrs.  Humphries  answered.  Gene  said  he  wasn't  feeling 
well.  He  planned  to  stay  home  that  day. 

"Say,  what  is  this?  An  epidemic?" 

"Why?" 

"Peggy  didn't  come  in  either  today." 

"No?" 

"And  Steve  hasn't  been  heard  from  yet." 

"Well,  to  whom  it  may  concern — I'm  not  coming  in." 

"All  right,  all  right,  all  right!" 

He  lay  in  bed,  thinking.  What  a  business!  What  a 
fantastic  mess.  A  never-never  world.  Distorted  characters. 
Weird  lives.  Unsubstantial,  without  plan  or  purpose.  With- 
out belief. 

Without  belief.  Always,  the  people  he  had  known  had 
believed.  In  themselves.  In  a  cause,  an  art,  a  principle,  a 
goal.  In  their  work. 

Writing  was  belief.  That  was  why  he  had  wanted  to 
write.  Because  he  believed  so  strongly  that  some  truth, 
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some  understanding  would  come  out  of  his  writing.  And 
that  he  himself  was  always  better  and  richer  for  having 
written  those  things. 

He  felt  a  great  compulsion  to  write  something  again. 
He  wanted  to  concern  himself  again  with  the  real  emo- 
tions of  real  people,  the  conflicts  and  passions  and  failures 
and  hopes  that  existed  in  life,  and  not  the  incredible  false- 
ness of  the  incredible  world  created  by  advertising. 

He  started  a  story  that  day  which  he  called  "The 
Brothers/'  It  told  of  two  brothers  who  followed  different 
patterns  of  life.  One  chose  the  business  world,  money,  suc- 
cess. The  other  remained  an  idealist,  penniless,  sacrificing 
himself  for  a  futile  cause.  Each  was  convinced  he  was  a 
failure.  Each  felt  that  the  other  must  have  contempt  for 
him,  and  secretly  believed  that  such  contempt  was  justi- 
fied. They  met  one  day  and  each  one  discovered  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  he  was  a  tremendously  successful 
man.  And  so  out  of  the  meeting  that  might  have  made  the 
idealist  more  practical,  and  the  worldly  brother  less  self- 
centered,  each  emerged  with  the  determination  to  con- 
tinue in  his  ways,  not  to  compromise,  not  to  change,  not 
to  yield  to  the  urgings  of  conscience  and  reason. 

Gene  worked  on  the  story  until  two  in  the  morning.  At 
ten  he  called  the  office.  Peggy  answered. 

"Hello,  chick." 

"Hello,  Peggy.  How  do  you  feel?" 

"Hung  over.  I  stayed  home  yesterday  and  nursed  myself 
with  Old  Hogwash  or  something.  The  whole  bottle." 

"My  admiration  for  you  grows  with  each  moment." 

"Gene,  baby,  don't  be  mean.  Will  you  be  in?" 

"Why  should  I?  Is  Steve  in  today?" 

"He  phoned.  Tomorrow  maybe.  What  are  you  doing  at 
home,  taking  a  correspondence  course  in  advertising?" 
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"You  can  take  advertising,  fold  it  neatly  to  the  right 
size,  and  when  Steve  comes  in — " 
"You'll  recover.  See  you  tomorrow?" 
"Maybe." 

He  went  back  to  the  story  and  finished  it  late  that  night. 
He  spent  the  next  day  in  revising  it  and  polishing  it.  As  he 
worked  over  it,  he  felt  again  a  certain  power,  a  certain 
creative  self-assertion.  He  was  dealing  again  with  ideas 
and  people,  writing  without  counting  each  word,  without 
worrying  what  Steve  would  say  about  each  phrase,  with- 
out trying  to  foresee  whether  the  client  would  accept  or 
reject,  without  feeling  that  his  words  were  the  false  and 
shimmering  speech  of  a  non-existent  world. 

He  started  typing  the  story  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
finished  it  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  Up  to  that  moment,  he 
had  given  no  thought  as  to  where  he'd  send  it.  Then  he 
decided  to  try  Story  Magazine. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  office.  It  was  a  depress- 
ing, disorganized  place.  Beskove's  assistant  had  been  fired 
and  Stanley  himself  had  a  jittery,  harried  look  about  him. 
Miss  Alden  refused  to  talk  to  anyone.  Steve  was  grumpy 
and  irritable  and  had  quarreled  with  Phil,  so  the  rumor 
went.  There  was  very  little  work  to  do. 

Gene  sensed  that  the  situation  was  like  a  dark  and 
threatening  cloud.  He  wondered  where  he  would  be  after 
the  storm  broke.  Should  he  prepare  now?  He  had  never 
thought  of  looking  for  work  in  another  agency,  and  the 
idea  itself  somehow  frightened  him.  He  decided  to  stick  it 
out. 

And  the  agency  managed  to  struggle  along.  Three 
months  passed,  and  Gene  still  remained  at  Gorham  &  War- 
ren's, undecided  and  unhappy.  The  place  had  lost  its  spirit 
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and  a  certain  carefree  attitude  that  had  made  it  enjoyable. 
No  one  had  confidence  in  the  company's  future,  yet  every- 
one wanted  to  remain  and  keep  hoping  and  waiting. 

Then  one  afternoon,  after  Peggy  hadn't  appeared  in 
the  office  for  three  days,  a  memorandum  from  Steve  was 
passed  around.  It  said  that  Miss  Peggy  McAvoy  had  re- 
signed to  join  an  advertising  agency  on  the  West  Coast. 
Until  another  secretary-receptionist  was  hired,  Mrs. 
Humphries  would  replace  her. 

Two  days  later,  Gene  received  a  letter  from  Peggy.  It 
was  postmarked  Los  Angeles. 

Dear  Chick — 

Steve,  the  bastard,  insisted  on  this.  He  shipped  me  out 
here.  But  you  can  bet  the  last  marble  in  your  pocket, 
little  boy,  that  I  made  him  do  it  in  style.  As  it  is,  I  almost 
felt  like  having  the  baby  anyway.  Well,  it  serves  me 
right — you  are  thinking  at  this  moment.  Don't  be  mean 
to  me,  chick.  Maybe  111  get  a  job  with  the  movie  studios. 
To  hell  with  advertising.  Don't  forget  me,  and  for  God's 
sake  get  out  of  that  squirrel  cage  yourself! 

Love, 
Peggy 

That  same  week  Story  Magazine  published  his  story.  It 
was  his  greatest  literary  triumph.  For  a  while  he  contem- 
plated quitting  advertising  altogether.  Then  he  met  Dick 
Lascott. 

Lascott  was  vice-president  and  copy  chief  of  Albert 
Saunders  Company.  He  called  Gene  up  one  day,  intro- 
duced himself,  and  asked  Gene  to  drop  up  to  see  him 
whenever  he  was  free. 

When  Gene  came  up,  Lascott  was  very  cordial. 

"My  friend  Steve  Warren  has  been  telling  me  about 
you. 
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"Yes?" 

"Says  you've  got  the  stuff." 

"He's  pretty  nice  that  way." 

"Look,  Winter,  I  don't  want  you  to  get  the  wrong  im- 
pression about  this.  I  wouldn't  go  behind  Steve's  back  for 
the  world.  He's  a  real  gent  and  a  fine  and  dear  friend  of 
mine.  But  I  know  the  situation  over  at  your  place.  Know 
it  well.  It's  not  going  to  get  any  better.  That's  just  between 
us.  It's  not  going  to  get  any  better.  Cigarette?  No?  Don't 
smoke?" 

"Maybe  I  will  have  one." 

"That's  it.  Now  then.  Your  future  there — well,  even  if 
they  do  hold  on  to  you  when  things  get  tough,  really  tough 
— Gorham  &  Warren?"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It's 
second  string.  You  know  what  I  mean.  How  much  are 
they  paying  you,  if  I  may  ask?" 

Gene  added  twenty  dollars  to  his  salary  and  said  "Sev- 
enty-five a  week." 

"All  right.  That's  a  nice  salary,  I  must  say." 

Mr.  Lascott  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  Steve  had  con- 
stantly boasted  about  having  a  bargain  in  Gene.  This 
didn't  sound  quite  right,  but  then  didn't  it  prove  this  kid 
was  on  his  toes? 

"Yes,  that's  a  pretty  nice  salary.  The  point  is,  though, 
big  things  are  ahead  of  you.  Over  here  at  Saunders  we've 
got  a  feeling  we're  going  places  too.  That  means  all  of  us. 
Our  accounts  are  solid,  we've  had  most  of  them  for  ten 
years  or  more.  Our  staff  is  capable.  We're  not  a  striped 
pants  agency.  We  work  hard — for  big  returns.  We  believe 
in  helping  our  clients  to  make  a  profit.  We  feel  we're  in 
their  business  as  much  as  they  themselves  are.  We  sell 
goods.  We  get  into  the  gutter  to  do  it.  We  sweat  like  hell 
to  do  it.  But  we  sell  goods.  That's  what  we  believe  adver- 
tising is  for.  To  sell  goods.  I  think  we've  got  the  kind  of 
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place  you  d  like  to  work  in,  Winter.  Frankly,  we'd  like  to 
have  you." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  changing."  This  was  another  in- 
stinctive lie. 

"I  know.  As  I  said,  I  don't  want  to  go  behind  Steve's 
back.  I  don't  want  to  harm  an  old  friend.  But  even  if  you 
don't  go  with  us,  keep  your  eyes  open.  Think  about  it.  Get 
ready.  Soon.  That's  sound  advice."  He  paused,  pushed  the 
leather-covered  cigarette  box  towards  Gene  again.  "We're 
prepared  to  pay  you  one  hundred  dollars  a  week." 

Gene  hesitated  a  moment.  He  was  elated.  Practically 
double  his  salary!  This  was  real  money  and  Albert 
Saunders  Company  was  a  real  agency.  Solid. 

"Sounds  good,"  he  said. 

"Think  about  it,  will  you?" 

"I  will,  Mr.  Lascott." 

They  both  rose.  "Thanks  for  dropping  in." 

"Thanks  for  thinking  of  me." 

"Call  me  .  .  .  say  Thursday?  We've  got  a  lot  of  work. 
Is  that  rushing  you?" 

"Ill  let  you  know  by  Thursday." 

"Swell.  Swell!" 

He  went  back  to  his  office  and  sat  down  at  his  desk. 
The  office  was  quiet.  There  was  no  feeling  of  tenseness 
in  the  place,  no  sense  of  time  and  work  racing  each  other 
relentlessly,  no  feeling  of  urgency,  haste,  pressure.  He 
knew  that  everyone  was  stretching  out  his  task,  marking 
time,  waiting. 

He  sat  there  for  an  hour,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  work, 
the  typewriters  chattering  between  long  silences,  the  tele- 
phones awakening  noisily  and  then  dozing  off  again,  the 
occasional  slamming  of  a  door,  steps,  voices,  silence,  and 
a  heavy,  oppressive  aimlessness. 
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Finally  he  got  up  and  walked  into  Steve's  office.  Steve 
swung  around  from  his  typewriter  nervously. 

"Steve,  I'm  quitting." 

"Good.  When?" 

"No  kidding/' 

"All  right,  all  right!  I'm  not  kidding.  Why?  When? 
What's  it  all  about?" 

"I'm  going  with  the  Albert  Saunders  Company  at  a  hun- 
dred bucks  a  week.  It's  a  great  chance,  I  think." 

"You'd  be  making  that  here  in  no  time." 

"Maybe.  But  I  like  the  experience  I'll  get  there." 

"You'll  hate  it." 

"Maybe.  Steve,  you  know  what  I  owe  to  you.  Every- 
thing, I  guess.  This  isn't  easy.  But  I  feel  I've  got  to  do  it." 

"I  know  Dick  Lascott  pretty  well.  He's  copy  chief  there. 
You'll  hate  it." 

"Maybe.  But  it'll  give  me  a  new  slant." 

"We're  going  to  snap  out  of  it  here,  you  know.  This  is 
a  freak  period  for  us.  Phil's  lining  up  one  or  two  that  look 
pretty  hot." 

"I  know  .  .  ." 

Steve  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment,  dreamily. 
Gene  stood  there  and  waited,  hating  to  watch  him.  Then 
Steve's  face  seemed  to  harden,  something  snapped  shut, 
and  he  turned  around. 

"All  right.  In  two  weeks?" 

"If  that's  okay?" 

"Sure.  Lots  of  luck  to  you,  kid." 

"Thanks,  Steve." 

Gene  walked  out  of  the  office,  got  his  hat  and  went 
home.  He  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  tremendous  pity  for 
Steve.  He  had  a  feeling  that  he  wasn't  just  leaving  him 
...  he  was  leaving  him  behind. 
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A  hundred  dollars  a  week!  Five  thousand,  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Twenty  dollars  a  day,  if  they  didn't  work 
Saturdays  at  this  place.  Two  and  a  half  dollars  an  hour! 
And  he  was  only  twenty-six. 

Gene  gloried  in  his  new  wealth  and  proceeded  to  adjust 
himself  to  it.  He  moved  into  a  new  apartment  in  the  east 
forties,  paying  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  for  three 
rooms.  He  bought  himself  a  radio-phonograph  and  started 
his  record  library  with  all  four  Brahms  symphonies  and 
five  Bach  albums.  One  payday  he  subscribed  to  six  maga- 
zines he'd  always  wanted  to  have  in  his  home  to  read  and 
re-read.  He  bought  a  huge  Breughel  print  for  forty-five 
dollars  and  spent  another  thirty  to  have  it  framed.  He 
bought  an  old  leather-bound  set  of  Shakespeare  from  a 
department  store  for  sixty-five  dollars.  He  bought  the 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  and  a  set  of 
Santayana's  Life  of  Reason  which  he  meant  to  read  some- 
time. He  bought  a  season's  subscription  to  the  Theatre 
Guild.  He  bought  his  mother  a  new  winter  coat  with  a 
Persian  lamb  collar  and  gave  her  a  check  for  twenty-five 
dollars  each  month  as  "spending  money." 

He  felt  successful  in  a  new  and  immensely  pleasing 
way.  This  was  quite  different  from  the  success  of  having 
stories  published,  the  success  of  being  known  to  a  few 
readers  and  editors  of  furtive  magazines.  Quite  different 
even  from  the  success  of  having  been  published  in  Story 
which  had  been  so  gratifying.  For  the  joys  of  that  kind  of 
success  came  only  as  others  wished  it  to  come,  came  only 
as  rich  and  as  deep  as  others  consented  to  make  it.  Some- 
one else  had  to  recognize  him,  find  worth  in  a  story  he  had 
written,  credit  him  with  promise  and  a  literary  future.  It 
was  a  success  that  existed  only  as  others  willed  it  to  exist. 

This  was  so  much  more  satisfying!  So  much  more  real. 
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He  walked  into  a  store,  chose,  bought,  paid  for  it.  He 
ordered.  It  was  delivered.  His.  Rich  food,  fine  clothing, 
books,  music,  art,  the  theatre,  good  whiskey  to  serve  his 
guests,  an  attractive  apartment,  a  responsible  job.  This 
depended  upon  no  whim  of  a  critic,  no  decision  of  an 
editor,  no  taste  of  a  reader.  This  was  real,  constant,  true, 
and  immensely,  deeply  satisfying  to  his  ego. 

The  only  flaw  was  that  Steve  had  been  right.  The  job  at 
Albert  Saunders  Company  was  so  unlike  what  he  had 
experienced  at  Gorham  &  Warren,  that  Gene  sometimes 
wondered  whether  he  was  still  in  the  same  business. 

The  New  York  office  of  Albert  Saunders  Company  was, 
in  fact,  a  branch  office.  Headquarters  were  in  Boston 
where  Albert  Saunders  had  started  the  agency,  and  where 
he  still  lived  and  worked  on  three  or  four  of  his  chief 
accounts.  Dick  Lascott,  it  appeared,  was  not  only  copy 
chief,  but  executive  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations 
in  New  York.  Saunders  had  been  prodding  him  of  late  to 
make  more  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  new  business,  and 
Dick  Lascott  had  taken  on  Gene  so  that  he  himself  could 
have  more  time  to  engage  in  that  bizarre  activity  known 
as  soliciting  new  accounts. 

Lascott  was  a  creature  perfectly  suited  to  the  Saunders 
technique  of  operating  an  advertising  agency.  Essentially 
dull  and  unimaginative,  he  drew  his  ideas  from  without. 
Every  product  that  the  Saunders  company  handled  was 
constantly  being  checked  by  surveys  to  indicate  sales 
trends,  market  weaknesses,  consumer  reactions.  Charts, 
diagrams,  statistics,  reports,  these  were  the  source  of  cam- 
paign themes  and  sales  strategies.  Every  ad  that  the 
Saunders  Company  ran  was  checked  for  response  in  each 
area,  in  each  medium. 

What  had  been  fun  with  Steve,  became  a  task  with 
Lascott.  Yet  Gene  didn't  regret  having  made  the  change. 
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For  the  first  time  he  was  learning  advertising  as  it  was 
practised  by  a  majority  of  the  agencies.  He  was  learning 
it  as  a  business,  not  as  a  game.  He  decided  to  stick  it  out 
for  a  year,  or  at  least  until  he  had  absorbed  all  he  could 
from  Lascott. 

In  a  sense  it  was  like  starting  all  over  again,  and  Gene 
felt  again  the  self-doubting,  the  nervous  fear,  the  desperate 
need  to  make  good,  the  same  compulsion  not  to  spare  him- 
self. He  began  again  to  take  work  home  every  evening,  sit 
in  restaurants  with  a  pad  beside  his  plate,  jotting  down 
ideas,  headlines,  "angles/'  He  saw  again  in  everything 
that  he  encountered,  in  books,  movies,  newspaper  stories, 
in  conversation,  store  windows,  popular  songs,  a  breeding 
ground  for  advertising  ideas,  a  source  from  which  some 
suggestion,  some  fragment  of  a  theme  might  be  gleaned 
and  then  cultivated  and  developed  and  finally  sold  to 
Lascott  or  a  client. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  and  at  this  time,  he  was  there- 
fore quite  unprepared  for  the  letter  he  received  one  morn- 
ing from  Baldwin  &  Sons,  the  old  and  famous  publishing 
house.  The  letter  was  extremely  brief: 

Dear  Mr.  Winter: 

•I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  story  "The  Brothers" 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Story  Magazine.  I  believe  it  indicates 
quite  clearly  the  high  quality  of  your  writing.  Would  you 
be  interested  in  dropping  in  for  a  chat  about  further  pos- 
sibilities— perhaps  a  book?  You  can  reach  me  at  the 
number  listed  above.  Yours  truly, 

Hobart  Evans 
Associate  Editor 

For  a  moment,  as  Gene  held  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he 
felt  a  surge  of  triumphant  joy.  Here  it  was!  The  dream! 
A  novel,  a  writer,  a  man  with  a  book.  Published  and  ad- 
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vertised  and  sold  and  read.  Discussed,  asked  for,  argued 
about.  Have  you  read  that  book  by  Gene  Winter?  In  the 
subways,  his  book  under  the  arms,  his  book  on  the  laps. 
In  the  libraries,  on  the  school  lists,  in  the  drug  stores.  Re- 
viewed, with  his  picture  alongside.  A  fine,  sensitive  writer. 
A  young  writer  to  be  watched.  Captures  the  breath  and 
spirit  of  life  in  a  way  that  you'll  never  forget. 

No.  He  was  writing  headlines  about  himself.  Besides, 
there  was  no  book.  Books  weren't  like  ads,  or  even  like 
whole  campaigns  or  presentations.  The  work  of  a  week  or 
two.  A  book  was  driving  yourself  and  continuously  driving 
yourself  to  write.  When  you  didn't  want  to.  When  you 
couldn't.  When  it  didn't  go  well  and  you  had  to  re-write 
and  revise  and  change  and  throw  away  pages  upon  pages 
that  you  had  struggled  over.  A  book  was  all  your  time,  all 
your  effort,  all  your  mind. 

Not  now.  He  was  in  advertising  and  going  places.  Sup- 
pose he  took  a  year  off.  Could  he  ever  come  back?  Would 
there  be  a  Dick  Lascott  to  offer  him  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week?  Besides,  if  he  remained  in  advertising,  wouldn't 
he  be  making  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred  dollars  a 
week  in  one  year? 

And  what  would  the  book  be?  He  would  have  to  begin 
to  plan  it,  create  it  out  of  nothing  that  existed  now. 
Shouldn't  he  wait,  experience  more,  learn  more,  live  more? 

Yet  ...  a  book  published  at  twenty-eight.  His  mother 
would  be  so  proud.  Professor  Wurden.  He  could  see  him, 
bringing  it  to  class  and  in  that  timid,  quiet  way  of  his,  with 
a  cough,  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  telling  the  students: 
"And  may  I  bring  to  your  attention  a  work  of  fiction  re- 
cently published,  which  I  can  recommend  with,  shall  I 
say,  particular  justification?"  And  Maggie.  She  would 
probably  be  proud  too,  in  a  way.  He  would  send  her  an 
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inscribed  copy  perhaps.  Just  a  word  or  two.  "For  Maggie, 
and  for  something  that  we  once  knew/' 

He  decided  to  see  Mr.  Evans  anyway,  hear  what  he 
would  say. 

Mr.  Evans'  office  was  surprisingly  small  and  simply 
furnished.  It  wasn't  bare,  the  way  business  offices  so  often 
are.  There  were  a  few  framed  and  autographed  pictures  of 
authors,  a  large  bookcase,  comfortable  chairs,  flowers,  a 
small  rug. 

Mr.  Hobart  Evans  was  white-haired,  pleasant,  very 
calm  and  friendly.  He  shook  hands  with  Gene  and  then 
leaned  back  and  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"You're  a  much  younger  man  than  I  expected  to  see." 
Then  he  didn't  say  anything,  just  looked  at  Gene  with  a 
kindly  smile. 

"It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  receive  your  letter,  Mr. 
Evans." 

"I  liked  the  story.  Quite.  Have  you  written  much?" 

"Stories  only.  Those  that  were  published  came  out  in 
obscure  little  magazines.  Until  this  last  one." 

"It  has  decided  possibilities." 

"Really?" 

"Yes,  quite.  May  I  ask  what  you  do?" 

"Advertising.  Copy."  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  two 
years,  Gene  said  it  without  a  touch  of  pride. 

"Is  that  so  regrettable?" 

"I  suppose  so.  Since — well,  the  fact  is  it  takes  all  my 
time.  I've  practically  stopped  writing." 

"Then  it  is  regrettable." 

"You're  very  flattering,  Mr.  Evans.  Did  you  ...  I  mean, 
is  there  some  specific  idea  you  had?  .  .  ." 

"No.  I  thought  you  might  have  the  specific  idea.  Most 
short  story  writers  do.  I  mean  about  a  novel." 
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"I  did,  at  one  time.  Back  in  school.  I'd  prefer  not  to 
revive  that  one,  though." 

"Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  expanding  perhaps  that  very  story  into 
something  more  elaborate?  A  novelette?" 

"No." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?" 

"It  could  be  done  probably,  if  I — " 

"Or  if  you  have  other  material,  or  other  ideas." 

"No,  I  haven't." 

"Well  then,  are  you  at  all  interested  in  becoming  a 
writer,  Mr.  Winter?" 

"Definitely.  More  than  anything  else,  I'd  say.  It's  what 
I  intend  to  be." 

"In  literature,  the  road  to  obscurity  is  paved  with  good 
intentions." 

"Oh,  it's  more  than  that.  It's  my  real  ambition.  And  I 
can  achieve  it,  I  know  that." 

"I  well  believe  you  can." 

"The  plain  truth  is,  and  I  know  this  sounds  awfully  lame 
and  trite,  but  I  can't  take  the  time  now." 

"I'm  glad  you  said  'take'  time.  So  many  people  say  'have' 
time.  We  have  all  the  time  we  want  to  take." 

"I  know.  It's  just — well,  I've  changed  jobs  only  recently. 
I'm  rather  well  paid.  It's  the  kind  of  opportunity — of  quite 
another  type  of  course — the  kind  of  opportunity  I  might 
not  meet  with  again." 

"And  if  you  lost  that  opportunity,  would  it  disturb  you 
very  much?" 

"It  shouldn't,  I  suppose.  Yes,  it  would  disturb  me." 

Mr.  Evans  leaned  back  and  smiled  in  a  kindly  way  at 
Gene.  They  looked  at  each  other  a  moment. 

"I  really  appreciate  your  interest  in  getting  in  touch 
with  me.  Say,  that  sounds  like  a  letter,  doesn't  it?" 
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"Of  rejection?" 

"It  comes  to  that,  I  think." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  I'm  sorry  you  ve  decided  as 
you  have." 

"Maybe  I  will  be  too." 

"You  have  lots  of  time  ahead  or  you.  If  you  'take*  it." 

Gene  was  standing.  They  shook  hands.  Gene  fingered 
his  hat  a  moment. 

"Maybe,  someday — " 

Mr.  Evans  smiled  again  that  kindly  and  understanding 
smile.  "Good-by"  he  said. 

Gene  walked  out.  He  had  a  strange  sense  of  being  re- 
lieved. He  was  somewhat  unhappy  and  disappointed  in 
himself.  But  above  all,  he  felt  relieved,  immensely  re- 
lieved. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Professor  Wurden  and 
told  him  what  he  had  done.  And  then  he  plunged  into  his 
work  as  if  every  deadline,  every  meeting,  every  schedule 
had  been  moved  ahead  and  the  last  measure  of  his  energy 
was  critically  demanded. 

Professor  Wurden's  reply  came  in  two  days. 

My  dear  Gene, 

Firstly,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  always  delighted 
and  gratified  to  hear  from  you.  You  need  certainly  have 
no  fear  that  you  are  imposing  upon  my  time  by  telling 
me  of  your  activities.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary,  as  you 
must  indeed  know.  I  have  always  had  a  deep  interest  in 
your  work  and  your  career,  and  for  my  part  it  shall  be 
an  abiding  one. 

For  that  very  reason  I  was  rather  disturbed  by  your 
letter.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  opportunity  offered 
by  Baldwin  &  Sons  was  one  that  you  would  have  eagerly 
and  joyously  grasped  at  another  time.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  goal  of  so  many  of  our  plans.  I  say  our  plans,  for  you 
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must  know  that  I  felt  supreme  confidence  in  your  talent 
and  your  purpose  and  shared,  to  no  small  extent,  the 
hopes  you  then  felt. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  only  the  ignorant  layman's 
knowledge  of  advertising.  I  do  have  a  somewhat  clearer 
conception  of  its  rewards.  A  sense  of  literary  accomplish- 
ment, I  have  always  felt,  was  not  among  them. 

I  must  therefore  confess  that  your  rationalization  in 
this  direction  fails  to  convince  me.  Surely,  my  dear  Gene, 
you  cannot  actually  believe  that  your  ads,  no  matter  how 
well  executed,  are  comparable  to  your  stories  or  your 
essays?  You  have  always  possessed  a  certain  mastery  of 
words.  I  have  rich  hopes  of  seeing  you  wield  that  mastery 
for  some  significant  purpose. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  decision  you  have  made  is 
your  final  one.  You  must  have  read  the  reports  of  the  recent 
occurrence  in  Germany.  The  burning  of  the  books!  How 
eloquent  and  how  tragic  a  symbol.  It  is  possible  that  a 
thousand  years  from  now,  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
movement  will  be  forgotten  by  mankind — save  for  one 
act,  this  one  overwhelmingly  monstrous  act,  the  burning 
of  the  books. 

Yes,  Gene,  they  are  burning  books.  And  new  ones  must 
be  written.  Not  to  replace  them  literally,  but  to  answer 
this  unspeakable  challenge  to  man's  spirit.  To  answer  it 
with  new  and  greater  books. 

That  is  the  task,  my  dear  Gene.  That  is  the  task  for  a 
young  writer  in  today's  world.  And  I  hope  that  you  will 
yet  undertake  it.  For  only  in  that  direction  lies  the  true 
reward  and  fulfillment  of  your  talent. 

Most   cordially, 
F.  M.  Wurden 

There  was  a  time  when  such  a  letter  would  have 
troubled  and  depressed  him.  But  he  read  it  now  with  a 
mixture  of  defiance  and  skepticism.  The  rather  flowery 
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phrasing  amused  him.  The  cloistered  idealism  of  the  man 
now  seemed  quaint.  How  little  of  life  good  old  Wurden 
really  knew!  How  far  away  he  was  from  the  practical, 
hard  realities  that  all  men  outside  a  university  must  face. 
Yet,  it  was  touching  the  way  he  expressed  his  regard  and 
affection.  He  was  a  good  soul.  Good  old  Wurden,  still 
worrying  about  where  civilization  was  going!  It  would  be 
silly  to  be  upset  by  anything  he  said. 

Besides,  a  big  client  had  just  approved  a  campaign  that 
he  had  originated  and  written.  Albert  Saunders  himself 
had  come  in  from  Boston  for  the  presentation,  and  Lascott 
had  done  a  surprisingly  competent  job  of  selling  it.  The 
client  had  bought  it  on  the  spot,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  baby  pictures,  recipes,  testi- 
monials, and  coupons,  to  be  spread  out  in  four  colors  in 
every  woman's  magazine  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Saunders  called  Gene  into  his  private  office  the 
next  day. 

"I  suppose  you  expect  a  raise?"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Saunders." 

"You're  a  brash  young  man!  But  you're  good.  You're 
good.  Or  is  that  what  they  all  tell  you  down  in  this  office?" 

"No.  I  surmised  it  myself." 

"What  can  a  young  fellow  like  yourself  do  with  so  much 
money?" 

"How  much?" 

"A  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  starting 
next  Monday." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Saunders." 

"You  didn't  answer  my  question." 

"The  answer  is  it  isn't  so  much," 

"How  does  Dick  put  up  with  you  anyway!"  But  he  stood 
up  with  a  chuckle  and  walked  around  the  desk  and  shook 
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Gene's  hand.  He  escorted  him  to  the  door  with  his  arm  on 
Gene's  shoulder. 

"There's  more  where  that  came  from — if  you  can  earn 
it. 

There  was,  in  fact,  another  reason  why  Gene  at  this 
time  refused  to  succumb  to  a  sense  of  guilt  or  shame  at 
his  decision.  The  office  had  begun  to  assume  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  excitement  and  interest  for  him,  a  certain 
promise  of  challenge  and  anticipation.  Its  source  was  Mrs. 
Susan  White. 

It  all  started  one  day  when  Gene  had  decided  not  to  go 
down  for  lunch  and  wished  to  send  out  for  some  sand- 
wiches. His  own  secretary  had  already  left.  So  he  wan- 
dered through  the  empty  offices  looking  for  someone  who 
would  know  where  to  call.  As  he  opened  the  door  to  the 
little  cubicle  adjoining  Dick  Lascott's  office,  he  saw  a  pair 
of  legs  flash  down  from  the  desk  and  a  young  woman  sit 
upright  suddenly.  She  was  holding  a  container  of  coffee 
in  one  hand  and  a  folded  magazine  in  the  other. 

"Oh!"  Mrs.  White  said,  "you  frightened  me.  Now  I'll 
get  hiccups." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  just — " 

"Brrump!  See?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  ask — " 

"Don't  worry.  I  know  how  to  stop  them."  She  stood  up 
suddenly,  held  her  nostrils  tightly,  and  spun  around  three 
times  with  her  eyes  closed.  "There.  They'll  go  way  now. 
My  dad  taught  me  that.  He  said  he  had  to  know  how  to 
cure  hiccups  in  a  hurry  because  he  was  a  minister,  and 
hiccups  can  just  knock  hell  out  of  a  sermon." 

"Would  he  do  that  in  front  of  the  congregation?" 

"Certainly.  It  was  either  that,  or  send  them  home  before 
the  collection." 
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"Sounds  wonderful.  Where  was  this — and  when?" 

"In  Albenville,  Ohio,  a  long  time  ago." 

"You're  Mrs.  White,  aren't  you?  Dick's  secretary?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Winter." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  become  formal.  I  just  wanted  to  know 
what  to  call  you." 

"My  name  is  Susan." 

"Well  look,  Susan,  I've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  can't 
go  out  for  lunch.  Where  do  people  in  this  office  call  for 
sandwiches  and  coffee?" 

"I  always  call  Blakely's.  I  like  eating  a  lunch  like  this 
more  than  a  restaurant,  don't  you?" 

"Why?" 

"I  guess  because  mom  put  up  sandwiches  for  me  for  so 
many  years  all  through  high  school  and  then  when  I  went 
to  work  in  Cleveland.  I  just  get  a  kick  out  of  opening  a  bag 
and  unwrapping  a  sandwich  and  drinking  coffee  out  of  a 
thermos  or  a  container.  Would  you  like  me  to  order  for 
you?" 

"Sure.  Bacon  and  tomato,  and  coffee." 

"And  apple  pie?  It's  very  good." 

"All  right.  Thanks." 

"I'll  bring  it  in  when  it  comes." 

"Thanks  very  much." 

Susan  was  short,  dark,  with  large  round  eyes  and  be- 
wildering dimples  that  appeared  and  vanished  at  the 
slightest  change  of  expression  on  her  face.  She  dressed 
very  neatly,  and  her  figure  was  very  appealing,  firm  and 
youthful. 

Gene  came  to  regard  her  in  time,  as  the  only  congenial, 
likable  person  in  the  entire  office.  She  had  a  certain  fresh-, 
ness  and  charm,  a  brusque  openness  and  lack  of  reserve 
that  she  had  apparently  brought  back  with  her  from 
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Albenville,  Ohio.  She  had  mixed  these  qualities  with 
elements  of  toughness  she  had  picked  up  in  New  York,  and 
the  result  made  her  a  piquant  and  sometimes  confusing 
character. 

Mr.  Harold  White  was  an  insurance  salesman.  They 
had  known  each  other  since  childhood,  and  had  come  to 
New  York  right  after  their  marriage.  After  Susan  had  a 
baby,  life  became  rapidly  duller  and  more  prosaic  for  her, 
and  she  decided  to  work.  She  hired  a  maid  to  care  for 
Tommy,  her  three-year-old  son.  Mr.  White  had  objected. 
Susan  took  the  job  anyway. 

"And  here  I  am,  Gene." 

"Do  you  always  have  your  way  with  your  husband?" 

"Always.  He  worships  me." 

"And  you — ?" 

"I  love  him  too.  In  a  different  way,  I  guess." 

"How  different?" 

"I  love  him  for  his  goodness,  his  kindness,  his  gentle- 
ness. I  love  him  because  he  loves  Tommy.  I  love  him  be- 
cause he  loves  me." 

"But  you  miss  something  in  him?" 

"Maybe.  Maybe  not.  He's  not  ambitious,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  He's  not  aggressive  like  you." 

"Does  it  matter  to  you?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Dad  always  used  to  say — 
there  must  be  a  reason  why  the  good  Lord  didn't  put 
wings  on  the  turtle.  Hal's  all  right." 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  now,  Susan  would  order 
lunch  for  them  both  from  Blakely's  and  bring  it  in  to 
Gene's  office  and  chat  a  while.  Then  he  invited  her  to  stay 
and  eat  with  him,  and  the  two  of  them  would  sit  there, 
biting  into  the  thick  sandwiches,  sipping  coffee,  talking, 
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lighting  up  cigarettes  afterward,  and  getting  to  feel  a  sense 
of  kinship  and  affection  for  each  other. 

"There  is  no  reason,"  Gene  said  one  day,  "why  we  must 
confine  these  fascinating  conversations  to  the  office.  Let's 
have  lunch  out  today." 

"I'd  love  it.  Let's  go  to  that  French  place  around  the 
corner." 

As  they  walked  down  the  street  together,  Gene  was 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  how  really  short  Susan  was.  He 
suddenly  saw  her  face  in  a  new  light  too,  the  way  a 
stranger  might.  She  wasn't  pretty,  but  her  face  had  a 
mobility  and  animation,  her  whole  manner  was  so  con- 
sciously eager  and  alive  and  self-assertive,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  remain  indifferent  toward  her. 

The  progress  of  a  relationship  is  a  strange  phenomenon. 
The  limitations  and  formality  of  the  early  stages  always 
seem  perfectly  natural.  They  are,  in  fact,  quite  fascinating 
and  satisfying  to  the  participants.  For  at  that  time,  a  mere 
word,  a  suggestion,  a  glance,  a  brushing  of  the  bodies,  a 
promise,  all  the  slight  and  meaningful  explorations  of  each 
other's  personalities,  these  are  sufficient.  Then  suddenly 
one  arrives  at  another  stage  in  the  relationship.  Instantly, 
all  that  has  gone  before  no  longer  suffices.  A  complete  new 
pattern  appears.  Now  there  is  an  entirely  new  meaning  in 
every  glance,  in  every  contact,  in  every  pressure  of  the 
hand,  new  anticipation  and  reward  in  every  meeting.  And 
now  it  becomes  completely  natural  to  expect  a  certain 
behavior,  now  it  becomes  commonplace  to  do,  without  in- 
hibition, what  you  would  never  have  dared  dream  of  but 
a  short  while  ago. 

As  lunch  in  the  office  led  to  lunch  out  of  the  office,  as 
accidental  meetings  in  the  corridors  led  to  planned  meet- 
ings in  the  little  bars  in  the  neighborhood,  as  casual  con- 
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versation  led  to  more  and  more  personal  discussions  and 
disclosures,  Gene  began  to  feel  increasingly  dependent 
upon  Susan. 

He  was  like  a  little  boy  who  is  put  to  bed  with  a  prom- 
ise of  tomorrow's  delights,  and  who  wakes  with  incredible 
eagerness  and  anticipation.  Gene  now  looked  forward  to 
each  day  at  the  office  with  a  kind  of  delicious  expectation. 
He  concocted  excuses  to  see  Lascott  so  that  he  would  have 
to  pass  through  Susan's  office  and  see  her  raise  her  big 
dark  eyes  from  the  typewriter  and  look  at  him  with  that 
open,  intense  look  and  that  faint,  tantalizing  smile  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth. 

He  would  plan  "accidental"  meetings  in  the  hallway 
and  at  the  water  cooler,  managing  to  appear  at  the  precise 
time  when  she  passed,  and  making  her  pause  if  only  for  a 
moment  of  tentative  intimacy.  He  looked  forward  with 
sharpening  eagerness  to  their  luncheon  dates,  when  he 
would  sit  beside  her  in  their  favorite  French  restaurant 
and  hold  her  hand  as  it  rested  in  her  lap,  and  press  his 
knee  against  hers  and  lift  his  drink  to  her  in  a  wordless 
toast  that  they  both  understood.  And  he  would  induce  her, 
as  often  as  he  was  able,  to  linger  in  the  office  after  hours, 
just  to  snatch  a  single  embrace,  a  single  hasty  kiss  before 
she  ran  off  to  her  "little  family,"  as  she  put  it. 

He  wasn't  in  love  with  her.  After  all,  she  had  a  husband 
who  adored  her,  a  little  boy  of  three,  a  home,  a  family,  a 
life  to  live  and  a  way  to  go  that  was  different  from  his 
own.  But  she  excited  him  immensely.  She  had  daring.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  impudence.  Her  character  had  sharp  edges. 
She  did  things  impulsively.  And  in  a  way  in  which  only  a 
small,  delicately  formed  woman  can  be,  she  was  dis- 
tressingly feminine. 

He  loved  the  way  she  thrust  her  hand  into  his  some- 
times when  they  walked,  trustingly  and  wholeheartedly, 
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like  a  little  girl.  He  liked  the  way  she  sometimes  opened 
her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  when  he  spoke  to  her 
of  his  dreams  or  accomplishments.  He  liked  the  way  she 
nestled  close  to  him  whenever  they  sat  in  a  restaurant  or 
rode  in  a  taxi.  And  he  liked,  too,  the  way  she  often  teased 
him  at  the  office,  pretending  he  was  nobody  and  nothing 
to  her,  saying,  "Go  away,  little  boy!  I  can't  be  bothered 
with  you  now,"  when  he  dawdled  nearby  in  order  to  talk 
to  her  and  see  her. 

.  She  had  a  lovely  voice,  trained  only  to  the  extent  that 
she  had  sung  in  her  father's  choir  at  home.  And  perhaps 
because  of  nostalgia,  or  perhaps  because  those  melodies 
and  those  words  appealed  to  her  most,  she  would  sing 
lovely  old  hymns  to  herself,  tossing  her  head  and  rolling 
her  eyes  with  wicked  mischievousness,  as  if  to  say  "How 
I've  sinned!  Lord,  how  I've  trespassed!" 

She  would  come  into  Gene's  office  sometimes,  when 
most  of  the  others  had  gone  and  it  was  beginning  to  get 
blue  and  misty  at  the  windows,  and  she  would  say: 
"Here's  another  one  that  my  dad  used  to  love,"  and  she 
would  sit  with  her  feet  thrust  up  on  another  chair  and 
begin  softly  the  simple  words  of  some  quaint  and  disarm- 
ing hymn,  utterly  sincere  and  utterly  beautiful  in  its  faith. 

Gene  would  listen  with  the  trace  of  a  smile  on  his  face, 
watching  her  mouth  and  the  way  her  hands  moved  in- 
voluntarily, and  the  way  her  eyes  sometimes  glistened 
when  she  had  finished,  and  the  wistful  way  she  looked  at 
him  when  she  stopped. 

"Like  it?" 

"I  loved  it." 

"My  dad  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  taught  me  a  new 
hymn  every  Sunday  for  years  and  years.  Never  told  me 
his  favorites.  But  I  knew." 

"How?" 
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"Just  knew.  By  the  way  he'd  look  at  me  when  I  sang 
them." 

"The  way  I'm  looking  at  you  now?" 

"You!  You're  probably  looking  at  my  panties.  Do  they 
show?" 

"Not  from  here." 

And  then  he'd  approach  her  uncertainly,  for  he  never 
knew  how  she  would  react,  and  bend  down  to  her  as  she 
sat  there,  and  kiss  her  on  the  mouth.  She  had  wonderfully 
soft,  yielding  lips,  and  the  smell  of  her  hair  and  the  faint 
perfume  of  her  body,  and  the  smoothness  of  her  face 
against  his,  warm  and  soft  and  powdery,  the  intimacy  of 
it  made  him  tingle. 

But  she  would  suddenly  reach  out  and  muss  his  hair  and 
push  him  away.  "Go  away,  little  boy!"  she'd  say,  "I  can't 
be  bothered  with  you." 

He  never  knew  whether  her  tantalizing  ways  were 
deliberate,  or  only  the  measure  of  her  daring.  He  never 
knew  whether  she  really  respected  him  and  liked  him,  or 
whether  she  merely  found  him  easy  to  arouse,  and  then 
easy  to  handle. 

One  day,  when  the  office  was  quite  empty  and  he  was 
preparing  to  leave,  she  sauntered  in  slowly  and  sat  down 
in  the  chair  beside  his  desk. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "Hymn  recital  tonight?" 

"No.  No  hymns  tonight." 

"What's  the  matter?  Blue?" 

"Um-hum.  Lonely." 

"You  lonely?" 

"Just  don't  feel  like  going  home,  I  guess.  You  know, 
Hal  left  for  Albenville  yesterday.  His  father's  dying." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad.  Why  don't  you  stay  and  have  a  drink 
with  me?" 
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"Can't.  Gotta  put  Tommy  to  bed." 

"Lisette  will  do  that." 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Or  better  still,  why  don't  you  let  me  take  you  home? 
Got  a  snack  in  the  ice  box?" 

"Um-hum." 

"A  drop  o'  liquor?" 

"Um-hum." 

"The  stage  is  set.  Do  let  me  come,  Susan." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time  thoughtfully,  that 
same  faint  tantalizing  smile  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Well?" 

"All  right,"  she  said  suddenly,  and  stood  up.  "Ill  trot 
down  to  the  little  girls'  room.  Meet  me  at  the  elevators  in 
five  minutes." 

In  the  taxi,  he  held  her  hand  at  first,  and  then  leaned 
over  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  softly.  She  turned  to- 
ward him  and  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her. 

"We  mustn't  upset  the  driver,"  she  said,  smoothing  back 
her  hair  and  smiling  at  him. 

Lisette  opened  the  door.  She  was  the  friendly  and 
understanding  Negro  maid  who  cared  for  Tommy  all  day. 

"Tommy  finished  his  supper?"  Susan  asked,  striding 
into  the  kitchen. 

"Mommy!"  Tommy  called  out.  "Mommy,  I'm  eating 
jello.  Lisette  made  it!" 

"That's  fine,  Tommy,"  Susan  stooped  and  hugged  him. 

"Hello,  Tommy,"  Gene  said. 

"My  daddy  went  on  the  train  home." 

"I  know." 

"When  I  grow  up,  I'm  going  on  the  train  home  too." 

"All  right,  Tommy."  Susan  picked  him  up.  "Off  you  go 
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to  bed.  Don't  bother  with  dinner,  Lisette.  I'll  fix  some- 
thing." She  carried  Tommy  off  to  his  room  and  closed  the 
door.  Gene  sat  down  in  the  living  room  and  looked  around. 

It  was  a  lovely  room,  bright,  and  with  a  certain  open- 
ness about  it.  There  wasn't  too  much  furniture,  two  small 
pictures  on  the  walls,  a  large  mirror  in  a  baroque  white 
frame,  a  cool-looking  rug,  and  simple,  lovely  chairs  and  a 
sofa  and  little  tables. 

Lisette  called  out  "Good  night,  Miss  Susan!"  and  went 
home.  Gene  stood  at  the  window  a  while,  looking  out 
into  the  street.  The  lights  of  the  stores  flickered  and  shone 
in  glowing  reds  and  greens,  and  people  passed  by  on  their 
errands  and  to  their  separate  destinations.  The  house  was 
quiet. 

Gene  sat  down  again.  He  felt  a  sense  of  excitement,  a 
wonderful  sense  of  anticipation.  Susan  closed  Tommy's 
door  softly  and  stood  looking  at  him. 

"Susan!"  he  called  out. 

She  stepped  forward  and  he  embraced  her  and  kissed 
her  hungrily.  His  hands  drifted  down  over  her  body  and 
he  held  her  close  and  kissed  her  again,  her  yielding  lips 
soft  and  moist  and  responsive. 

She  took  his  hands  and  lifted  them  to  her  breasts.  He 
stood  there  a  moment  kissing  her  and  fondling  her  with  all 
the  intensity  of  his  being,  and  then  she  broke  away  sud- 
denly, mussing  his  hair  with  a  laugh. 

"I  want  to  change,  Gene.  Read  a  magazine  or  some- 
thing." 

He  waited  for  her  in  the  darkness.  Then  she  came  out  of 
the  bedroom  in  a  long,  flowered  housecoat.  She  had 
loosened  her  hair  and  it  hung  in  rich,  thick  masses  almost 
to  her  shoulders.  She  reached  for  a  light  near  the  sofa  and 
snapped  it  on. 
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"No.  Don't!" 

"But  I'm  hungry." 

"I'm  hungry  too." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly  with  understanding.  "Baby!" 
she  said  with  a  strange  tenderness,  and  reached  down  and 
kissed  him  softly.  He  followed  her  into  the  kitchen.  He 
embraced  her  again  suddenly,  pressing  his  body  against 
hers.  "What  do  you  like  better  than  eating?"  he  said. 

"But  there's  lobster  salad  in  the  icebox." 

"It  won't  go  away." 

"I'm  no  good  until  I'm  fed.  Just  plain  no  good." 

"You're  wonderful!" 

"Lobster  salad,  Gene  darling.  Gobs  of  it.  Let's  eat." 

He  yielded  and  stood  there  watching  her  as  she  put 
lettuce  leaves  and  slices  of  tomato  and  spoonfuls  of  lobster 
salad  on  two  plates. 

"And  coffee?" 

"And  coffee.  Who  am  I  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  hungry 
woman?" 

They  ate  side  by  side  on  the  couch.  She  kicked  off  her 
slippers  and  sat  cross-legged,  munching  and  sipping  and 
looking  at  him  happily. 

He  leaned  over  finally  and  bent  his  head  sideways  and 
kissed  her  throat.  She  put  her  arm  on  his  and  they  drew 
close.  They  kissed  again,  tensely,  eagerly,  and  their  bodies 
slipped  down  side  by  side  on  the  couch.  He  caressed  her 
with  restless,  searching  fingers,  and  her  arm  was  tight 
around  him,  holding  him  close  as  she  kissed  him. 

"Susan,"  he  said  softly.  "Oh  Susan,  Susan,  Susan!" 

He  stood  up  for  a  moment  and  then  bent  down  low  to 
pick  her  up  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her  to  the  bedroom, 
kissing  her  throat  eagerly  as  he  held  her  over  the  bed. 
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"Put  me  down/'  she  said.  Her  voice  sounded  strange, 
suddenly  hard. 

"Oh  Susan  darling!"  He  held  her  closer. 

"Put  me  down,"  she  said.  She  sounded  frightened.  He 
let  her  feet  drop  to  the  floor.  She  stood  a  moment  and 
seemed  to  sway.  Then  she  brushed  her  hair  back  with 
her  hand.  She  turned  away. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

She  walked  away  quickly,  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  hall.  She  locked  the  bathroom  door  behind  her. 

"Susan!"  he  called.  He  stood  there  awhile.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  living  room  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  The 
house  was  dark  and  quiet,  and  he  could  see  the  yellow 
glow  of  the  light  under  the  bathroom  door. 

Then  there  was  a  click  and  Susan  came  out.  He  went 
toward  her  and  embraced  her  and  tried  to  draw  her  close 
to  him.  But  she  pushed  him  away  with  a  sudden  swift- 
ness and  ran  down  the  hall  to  Tommy's  room. 

"Susan!" 

She  opened  Tommy's  door  and  went  in.  He  followed 
her  and  saw  her  standing  there,  holding  Tommy  in  her 
arms,  his  head  falling  over  her  shoulder  in  his  sleep. 

"Susan!"  Gene  whispered. 

She  stood  there  and  hugged  Tommy  to  her.  He  looked 
at  her  silently.  She  stared  at  him  with  a  frightened  look 
and  began  to  rock  Tommy  gently  in  her  arms. 

He  stood  there  awhile,  and  then  he  went  out  to  the 
living  room.  He  picked  up  his  things  and  walked  to  the 
door  and  went  out.  When  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  he  heard  the  sharp  click  of  a  door  being  closed  and 
a  lock  being  snapped  shut. 

He  went  out  into  the  street. 
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CHAPTER   TEN 


THAT  week,  Gene  decided  to  leave  the  Albert 
Saunders  Company.  But  this  time  there  was  no  one 
luring  him  away.  This  time  there  was  no  rich  offer, 
no  job  waiting.  This  time  he  would  have  to  go  to  Elmer 
Putnam. 

In  the  three  years  or  so  Gene  had  been  in  advertising, 
he  had  heard  the  name  of  Elmer  Putnam  countless  times. 
If  an  agency  needed  a  new  vice-president,  they  got  in 
touch  with  Elmer  Putnam.  If  a  girl  wanted  to  be  a  stenog- 
rapher in  an  advertising  agency,  she  went  to  Elmer  Put- 
nam. If  an  account  executive  wanted  to  swing  a  little  deal, 
he  confided  in  Elmer  Putnam.  And  if  a  copywriter  was  in 
search  of  greener  pastures,  the  road  led  straight  to  Elmer 
Putnam's  office. 

Of  course,  Elmer  Putnam  himself  wouldn't  see  just  any- 
body. Humanity,  as  far  as  the  world  of  Elmer  Putnam  was 
concerned,  was  divided  into  two  classes:  those  who  earned 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  those  who 
earned  more. 

If  you  earned  less,  the  door  of  Mr.  Putnam's  office 
marked  Private — Do  Not  Enter,  was  barred  to  you.  Miss 
Jackson,  Mr.  Putnam's  assistant,  then  became  the  arbiter 
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of  your  destiny.  You  filled  out  cards,  you  answered  ques- 
tions, you  gave  your  experience  and  background,  and  you 
left  the  office  to  await  the  postal  card  or  telephone  call 
that  said  Elmer  Putnam  had  found  a  place  for  you  in 
advertising. 

But  if  you  earned  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  the  door  of  Mr.  Elmer  Putnam's  office  was  as  the 
leaf  in  the  breeze,  it  fluttered  open  at  your  mere  approach, 
it  enfolded  you  like  the  gentle  arm  of  a  friend.  Elmer 
Putnam  was  your  humble  servant  and  counselor. 

Gene  called  up  one  day  that  week  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment. He  carried  with  him  a  book  containing  proofs  of  all 
the  ads  he  had  ever  written,  and  as  he  strode  into  the 
office  waiting  room,  he  noticed  dozens  of  other  people 
with  similar  books.  Young  men  and  women  like  himself,  a 
few  older  women,  one  man  who  was  white-haired  and 
rather  forlorn. 

He  felt  a  certain  conceit  and  pride  that  he  was  able  to 
make  his  way  past  the  desks  and  the  anxious  crowd,  and 
announce  himself  to  the  receptionist  and  know  that  Mr. 
Elmer  Putnam  himself  would  see  him  at  once. 

The  secretary  motioned  to  the  door  marked  Private — 
Do  Not  Enter,  and  Gene  pushed  it  open.  Mr.  Putnam 
rose  from  his  desk  and  came  around  to  shake  his  hand. 

"I  don't  believe  we've  met  before,  Mr.  Winter?" 

"No,  we  haven't." 

Mr.  Putnam  whisked  out  a  white  card.  "I'd  like  to 
register  you  at  once  and  get  that  over  with."  He  asked  a 
long  series  of  questions,  reacting  thoughtfully  to  each 
answer  as  if  Gene  were  uttering  metaphysical  abstractions, 
and  then  his  face  would  crease  in  an  elaborately  con- 
structed smile  as  he  raised  his  head  to  pose  the  next 
question. 
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"You  are  making — ?"  he  said,  breathing  out  the  words 
between  a  prodigious  display  of  teeth. 

Gene  had  thought  about  and  prepared  himself  for  this 
question.  He  had  decided  to  inflate  the  figure  as  much  as 
he  dared  and  take  the  chance  that  it  would  be  accepted. 

"Ten  thousand,"  he  said,  lying  calmly. 

Mr.  Putnam  arched  his  eyebrows  and  smiled  as  if  his 
cheek  muscles  had  frozen. 

"And  you're  looking  for  a  position  that  would  pay — ?" 

"Fifteen  thousand." 

Gene  felt  quite  proud  at  his  own  nonchalance.  Either 
he  would^  get  away  with  it  or  he  wouldn't.  Nothing  to 
lose.  This  was  the  way  agencies  sold  themselves.  This  was 
the  way  campaigns  were  pushed  through.  This  was  sales- 
manship. You  set  the  value  upon  yourself.  If  there  were 
buyers,  you  were  a  success. 

Mr.  Putnam  leaned  back  in  his  capacious  swivel  chair. 
He  received  close  to  ten  per  cent  of  a  year's  salary  as  his 
commission. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  work?"  Gene  suggested. 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Though  I  already  know  your  work!" 

Gene  laid  the  book  on  the  desk.  Mr.  Putnam  flicked 
through  it  haphazardly,  pausing  to  read  an  occasional  ad. 
Then  he  reached  for  the  phone  and  dialed. 

"Mr.  Stevens,  please.  Elmer  Putnam  calling.  Hello,  Burt? 
Elmer.  Elmer  Putnam.  Burt,  I  have  in  my  office  at  this 
very  moment  a  young  man  I  am  most  anxious  for  you  to 
meet.  His  name  is  Gene  Winter.  W-i-n-t-e-r.  Very  talented, 
some  rather  interesting  experience,  and  some  excellent 
work  to  his  credit.  I  think  he  may  be  the  man  you  re  look- 
ing for." 

The  rest  was  a  matter  of  detail.  Next  day,  Gene  met 
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Burt  Stevens,  copy  chief  of  Norris-Peele,  Inc.  The  day 
after,  he  met  Mr.  Norris.  In  three  days  he  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mr.  Stevens  informing  him  that  he  was 
hired  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

And  once  again  he  began  the  arduous,  disturbing,  and 
painful  task  of  establishing  himself  in  a  new  agency, 
absorbing  the  policies  and  the  themes  and  the  client 
peculiarities,  adjusting  himself  to  the  agency's  method  of 
work,  learning  the  whims  of  the  executives,  producing  the 
ideas,  the  copy  slants,  the  slogans  and  the  campaigns, 
proving  his  worth  and  justifying  his  salary. 

He  discovered  that  the  executives  in  charge  of  Norris- 
Peele,  Inc.  ( Mr.  Norris,  the  surviving  founder  was  in  semi- 
retirement),  were  all  young  and  diluted  their  devotion  to 
advertising  with  a  love  for  leisure,  relaxation,  long  week- 
ends, frequent  vacations,  and  short  working  days. 

The  accounts  were  all  big,  and  none  of  them  obnoxious. 
The  Plymouth  Distilling  Company,  makers  of  Old  Plym- 
outh and  Old  Plymouth  Reserve,  The  Roll-On  Gasoline 
Company,  the  F.  Garrison  Company,  makers  of  Diamond 
Cigarettes,  and  Peterson's  Soap — "For  The  Look  He  Wants 
You  to  Have." 

Gene  liked  his  office,  liked  the  accounts  he  was  assigned 
to,  liked  the  men  he  worked  with,  liked  everything,  in  fact, 
about  his  job,  his  position  in  life,  the  whole  world. 

His  mother  was  tremendously  proud  of  him.  He  insisted 
on  giving  her  a  hundred  dollar  check  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  allowed  herself 
to  indulge  in  what  she  called  "foolishness."  She  bought  a 
new  rug  for  the  living  room,  a  new  radio,  shoes  that  cost 
more  than  five  dollars,  a  good  corset,  a  dining  room  set. 

She  failed  completely  to  understand  the  taunts  of  her 
daughter  Ann  that  Gene  had  become  a  "business  man." 
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"It's  respectable,  isn't  it?"  she  asked. 

"Sure,  Mom,"  Gene  said. 

"So  what  does  that  girl  want  from  your  life?" 

"She  thinks  I've  sold  out.  She  thinks  I  ought  to  starve 
and  be  a  writer." 

"But  you  write,  don't  you?  This  advertising,  it's  writing, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Mom.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Say,  why  don't  you 
and  Pop  go  away  for  the  summer?" 

Actually,  Gene  spent  considerable  time  analysing  and 
rationalizing  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  young,  going  on 
twenty-seven.  He  was  earning  more  money  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  men  his  age.  He  was  making  a  name 
for  himself  in  a  big  and  lucrative  field,  and  doing  it 
quickly.  He  would  be  a  fool  to  throw  all  that  away  now. 

Writing  was  something  he  would  be  able  to  do  always. 
Maybe  he  would  work  out  a  system  someday  whereby  he 
could  find  time  for  it  after  hours.  Maybe  he  would  take  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  when  he  had  established  himself 
more  firmly  and  had  saved  up  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Maybe  he  would  take  a  crack  at  Hollywood  if  he  got  the 
chance.  Maybe  he  would  write  a  novelette.  Something 
startling,  hard-hitting,  impressive.  That  would  be  enough. 
That's  all  it  took.  One  book.  Good  reviews.  His  name  on 
the  cover.  That's  all  it  took  to  establish  yourself  as  a  writer. 

Meanwhile,  life  was  moving  swiftly  and  he  was  riding 
with  the  current.  He  was  a  success.  More,  he  was  talked  of 
as  a  "genius."  Phenomenal  ability.  Brilliant.  Whenever  he 
opened  the  pages  of  a  national  magazine,  he  could  find 
one  of  his  ads.  Four  colors,  full  page.  Idea,  headline,  copy, 
slogan,  by  Gene  Winter.  Millions  read  it,  believed  it,  were 
affected  by  it,  went  out  and  bought  something  because  of 
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it.  Clients  began  to  ask  about  him,  wanted  him  assigned 
to  their  products.  Advertising  men  knew  about  him.  And 
he  enjoyed  the  work.  It  was  stimulating,  exciting,  reward- 
ing. Life  was  good. 

By  comparison,  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  other  people 
he  knew,  his  family,  seemed  to  be  standing  still.  His 
father  refused  to  stop  working  and  continued  making  those 
long  and  dreary  sales  trips  of  his.  Boys*  suits,  baby  clothes. 
Maybe  for  sixty,  seventy  dollars  a  week.  His  sister  Ann 
had  finally  induced  her  grocery  buyer  to  set  a  date.  She'd 
marry  him,  live  in  a  three  or  four  room  apartment  in  Brook- 
lyn, raise  a  couple  of  kids,  get  fat,  grow  old,  become  like 
his  mom. 

You  had  to  choose.  Or  maybe  some  people  didn't  have  a 
choice.  Maybe  most  of  them  lacked  something  to  lift  them 
into  the  position  where  they  could  choose.  Perhaps  even, 
some  people  didn't  want  anything  else.  Professor  Wurden 
didn't.  He'd  often  told  Gene  of  the  time  a  publishing  house 
had  offered  him  a  job  as  editor.  Or  he  could  have  written 
for  a  dozen  magazines.  Or  published  a  book.  He  didn't 
seem  to  want  it.  Teaching,  passing  his  years  away  in  that 
old  classroom,  repeating  the  same  old  lectures  about  the 
same  old  authors,  that  was  the  only  vista  before  him.  And 
he  seemed  content.  Well,  you  had  to  choose.  You  had  to 
choose. 

When  a  reluctant  invitation  came  from  his  sister  to  at- 
tend her  engagement  party,  he  accepted  in  a  condescend- 
ing spirit.  Who  were  her  friends?  Clerks,  bookkeepers, 
salesmen,  dentists.  Dull,  pitiful  people.  Her  girl  friends 
would  probably  be  silly  and  envious,  the  men  awkward 
and  stupid.  But  his  mother  would  be  happy,  and  for  her 
sake  he  would  go. 
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Ann  opened  the  door  for  him.  She  wore  a  light  blue, 
fluffy  dress  with  a  huge  artificial  flower  at  her  waist. 

"Hello,  bigshot,"  she  said,  and  turned  away  quickly.  He 
walked  in  alone.  His  mother  was  in  the  kitchen,  wearing 
an  apron  over  a  new  dress.  She  was  busy  preparing  refresh- 
ments, piling  sandwiches  on  plates,  opening  bottles  of 
soda.  She  looked  younger  than  he'd  ever  remembered  her. 
He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"Finally,  huh  Mom?" 

"Is  that  a  way  to  talk?" 

"It's  a  good  thing  too.  Ann's  beginning  to  look  older 
than  you,  Mom." 

"Gene!" 

"It's  all  right,  Mom.  They  have  my  blessing.  Where's 
the  poor  sucker?" 

"Go  in  the  living  room  and  behave  like  a  gentleman." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  strolled  into  the  noisy,  crowded 
living  room.  People  were  standing  or  sitting  or  walking 
about  in  every  corner  of  the  room.  The  radio  was  on,  a 
girl  was  laughing  loudly,  a  couple  of  the  men  were  drink- 
ing, some  turned  their  heads  to  look  at  him. 

"That's  my  brother,  Gene,"  he  heard  Ann  say  to  no  one 
in  particular.  He  found  a  place  on  the  sofa  and  sat  down. 
The  girl  next  to  him  glanced  at  him  quickly  and  he  glanced 
at  her.  Then  he  glanced  at  her  again.  She  was  sitting  very 
quietly  there,  as  if  she  were  alone  somehow.  Gene  didn't 
know  her.  Her  hands  were  lying  idly  in  her  lap  and  she 
looked  timid,  as  if  she  were  afraid  almost  that  Gene  would 
talk  to  her. 

Gene  leaned  back  and  looked  at  her  long  and  deliber- 
ately. She  had  extremely  delicate  features,  with  a  tiny 
chin,  large,  dark  eyes,  a  slight  pout  at  her  lips.  Her  hair 
was  black  and  combed  back  from  her  face  in  large  sweeps 
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on  either  side,  and  gathered  softly  in  back.  She  wore  a 
simple,  black  dress.  She  looked  very  sweet  and  thoughtful. 

Gene  leaned  forward.  "If  I  were  to  leave  it  to  my  dear 
sister,"  he  said,  "we  would  probably  never  be  introduced. 
So  I  won't  leave  it  to  her." 

"Are  you  Gene?" 

"Has  she — " 

"Oh  yes!  She's  told  me  about  you/' 

"But  not  me  about  you." 

"I'm  Frieda." 

"Hello,  Frieda." 

"Hello." 

"Will  it  take  me  very  long  to  undo  all  that  my  sister  has 
said  about  me?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"Well,  let's  start  at  the  worst  thing." 

"Let's  see.  She  said  you  were  a  writer  who  didn't  write." 

"And  that's  the  worst  thing?" 

"I  think  so." 

"You  know,  probably  no  one  else  in  this  room  would 
have  thought  that.  Why  do  you?" 

"No  reason.  I  simply  think  a  writer  should  write.  Ann 
says  you  have  talent  but  don't  use  it." 

"Did  she  really  say  that?  I  must  apologize  to  her  some- 
day." 

"She—" 

"Yes?" 

"Don't  be  angry  with  her?" 

"No." 

"She  showed  me  some  of  your  stories.  I  liked  them  very 
much." 

"Really?  Say,  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  me 
than  I  do  about  you." 
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"I'm  a  librarian.  Period." 

Gene  laughed.  "Oh  no!  I  want  to  find  out  more.  In  fact, 
much  more." 

They  talked  for  a  while.  Gene  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
brought  out  a  plate  with  two  sandwiches  and  then  went 
back  for  some  coffee.  Ann  wandered  over  while  he  was 
gone. 

"Has  he  been  boasting?"  she  asked. 

"No." 

"Lecturing?" 

"No." 

"Giving  advice?" 

"No." 

"What?" 

"Talking.  I  like  him." 

"Frieda!  He's  a  beast!" 

"Yes,  he  told  me." 

"That  brother  of  mine!"  and  she  stalked  off. 

As  they  talked,  Gene  kept  watching  Frieda's  eyes.  She 
looked  directly  at  him,  with  a  disarming  and  sincere 
interest.  She  seemed  so  much  more  animated  now  than 
when  he  had  first  glanced  at  her.  She  laughed  at  his  jokes, 
and  listened  intently,  and  seemed  to  respond  in  an  utterly 
free  and  charming  manner. 

"Are  you  always  like  this?"  he  asked. 

"How?" 

"I  don't  know.  Like  this." 

"Are  you?" 

"No." 

"You  should  be." 

"Oh  I  will  be.  I  most  certainly,  positively,  definitely, 
absolutely  will  be." 

"Good." 
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They  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed  and  looked 
down  quickly.  Ann  got  a  dance  band  on  the  radio.  A  few 
couples  began  to  shuffle  about  on  the  floor.  Gene  looked  at 
her  questioningly.  She  nodded  and  they  both  stood  up. 

Gene  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her  a  bit  closer. 
Her  hair  against  his  cheek  was  wonderfully  soft  and  silky 
and  cool.  She  seemed  so  soft  and  sweet  and  feminine. 
When  they  turned  and  her  body  touched  his,  he  felt  a 
current  go  through  him,  and  his  hand  tightened  around 
hers.  She  smiled  quietly  and  looked  past  him.  The  music 
stopped. 

"I  liked  that,"  he  said.  She  walked  back  to  the  sofa.  "I 
mean  I  liked  it  especially/'  he  said,  sitting  down  beside 
her  again. 

"Thank  you." 

He  felt  a  surge  of  tenderness  toward  her.  What  a  lovely, 
sweet,  unpretentious  creature! 

"I  believe,  Mr.  Winter,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "that 
you're  staring  at  me." 

"I  am.  Is  it  forbidden?" 

Its 

I  m  sorry. 

They  danced  again,  and  this  time  he  held  her  hand  a 
moment  as  they  walked  back. 

"I  am  going  to  take  you  home,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you." 

Just  like  that!  Wonderful!  No  coyness,  no  pretense. 

"I  hope  you  live  very  far  away." 

"Why?" 

"I  want  it  to  be  a  long,  long  ride." 

"It  is!"  She  laughed.  He  could  see  she  was  pleased. 

Later  he  watched  her  as  she  put  on  her  hat  and  coat  in 
the  hallway.  She  thrust  her  face  forward  for  a  moment 
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towards  the  mirror,  and  rubbed  the  corners  of  her  lips 
with  her  forefinger. 

"Ready?" 

"Yes." 

He  walked  along  the  street  beside  her.  She  seemed 
naturally  to  assume  they  would  take  the  subway  and  he 
decided  not  to  suggest  a  cab.  In  the  long,  glaring  subway 
car,  they  sat  side  by  side,  shaking  with  the  motion  of  the 
train.  There  was  a  subway  card  for  Diamond  Cigarettes 
directly  across  the  way,  but  he  decided  not  to  tell  her  he 
had  created  the  picture  idea  and  the  slogan. 

They  got  off  somewhere  in  Bensonhurst.  He  walked 
with  her  along  the  dark,  quiet  streets,  under  an  occasional 
tree  with  its  lamp-shadowed  leaves,  past  the  dark  homes 
and  the  closed  stores. 

She  put  her  arm  through  his  and  looked  up  at  him.  He 
squeezed  her  hand.  They  didn't  say  much.  Finally  they 
came  to  a  squat,  plain  apartment  house. 

"This  is  it,"  she  said. 

"So  soon?" 

She  laughed,  and  they  stood  a  moment  before  the  door- 
way. She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  at  her 
eyes,  and  her  soft  face,  and  her  soft,  smiling  lips. 

He  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her.  He  had  never  kissed 
anyone  so  gently,  so  tenderly,  so  lovingly. 

"I  want  to  see  you  again,  Frieda." 

"I'm  glad,  Gene." 

"When?" 

"I  don't  know.  When?" 

"Next  Saturday?" 

"All  right." 

"Let's — I  don't  know — " 

"Let's  go  to  the  stadium  concert." 
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"All  right.  Next  Saturday?" 

She  nodded. 

"Good-by."  He  held  her  hand  a  moment.  He  wanted  to 
kiss  her  again,  but  she  turned  and  opened  the  door. 

"Next  Saturday." 

"Next  Saturday." 

She  went  in.  He  stood  there  a  moment  and  then  walked 
away  slowly.  He  found  a  cab  on  the  corner  and  climbed 
in.  And  all  the  way  home  he  sat  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
believing  and  not  believing,  feeling  and  wondering  and 
drifting  in  a  strange  and  wonderful  world. 

He  kept  thinking  of  her  all  week.  He  saw  her  face  again 
at  that  moment  when  he  had  first  glanced  at  her,  and  it 
was  like  a  sudden  valley  coming  into  view  at  a  turn  in  the 
road,  still,  and  lovely,  and  serenely  beautiful.  He  kept 
thinking  of  the  way  they  had  danced,  and  the  way  she 
laughed  together  with  him,  and  the  way  she  had  put  her 
arm  through  his,  and  the  way  they  had  kissed,  softly,  he 
just  barely  touching  her  sweet,  warm  lips,  just  barely 
sensing  the  fragrance  of  her  face  and  the  delicate,  in- 
credible, intoxicating  suggestion  of  her  breath,  and  the 
momentary,  wonderful,  live  pressure  of  her  body. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something  about  her 
that  belonged  to  another  level  of  existence,  another  plane 
of  sense  and  impression  and  feeling,  an  airiness,  a  breath- 
lessness,  an  exhilaration,  and  something  too,  that  almost 
made  him  ache  with  tenderness,  that  made  him  want  to 
melt  into  absolute  gentleness,  utter,  complete,  soft  tender- 
ness. 

He  wanted  to  call  her  and  hear  her  voice.  He  longed 
for  some  reassurance  that  he  wasn't  creating  a  fanciful 
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and  impossible  dream,  that  it  had  happened  and  was  true 
and  would  continue. 

They  were  to  meet  at  six  near  Times  Square,  have  din- 
ner, and  then  ride  up  to  the  stadium.  He  began  to  pre- 
pare himself  at  four.  He  took  a  shower,  scrubbed  himself 
vigorously,  and  dried  himself  as  if  he  were  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  nude.  He  rubbed  a  hair  dressing  into  his  scalp  and 
made  his  dark  hair  shine  with  a  sleek  lustre.  He  shaved 
himself  carefully  with  a  fresh  razor  blade,  careful  not  to 
nick  himself  anywhere,  careful  not  to  bring  out  any 
irritation.  Everything  he  put  on,  except  his  shoes  and  suit, 
was  new.  The  underwear,  the  socks,  the  shirt,  the  tie.  He 
knotted  and  re-knotted  the  tie  three  or  four  times  until  it 
creased  just  right.  He  took  two  new  handkerchiefs,  the 
most  expensive  he  had.  He  put  on  the  newly  pressed  suit, 
and  then  took  it  off  to  brush  it  again  himself,  carefully. 
He  took  a  nail  file  and  cleaned  his  fingernails.  He  put  a 
third  handkerchief  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  the 
three  points  peaked  upward  like  daggers.  He  inspected 
himself  in  the  long  bedroom  mirror,  smoothed  his  hair 
down  at  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  brush,  tightened  the 
knot  in  his  tie  somewhat,  pulled  the  corners  of  the  pocket 
handkerchief  up  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  finally  decided 
he  was  ready. 

She  came  iive  minutes  after  he  did,  five  minutes  late. 

"Did  I  keep  you  waiting?" 

"No.  Just  came  myself.  Hello/' 

"Hello,  Gene." 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  he  took  it  without  shaking  it. 

"Where  shall  we  eat?"  he  said. 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"Aren't  you?" 

"Just  a  sandwich." 
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"No  dinner?  No  champagne  and  music  and  fluttering 
waiters?" 

She  laughed.  "Let's  go  to  a  cafeteria  for  a  quick  bite." 

"No  sitting  across  the  table  from  you  in  a  secluded 
nook?" 

"Some  other  time." 

He  hated  cafeterias.  This  one  was  big  and  noisy  with 
bright  red  walls  and  gaudy  mirrors  everywhere  and  count- 
less tables  and  messy  people. 

"Sit  here,"  he  said.  "What  shall  I  bring?" 

"Lettuce  and  tomato  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk." 

"All  right- 
He  was  quite  disappointed.  He  had  pictured  a  quiet 
spot  in  a  dark  and  intimate  restaurant.  Starched  white 
tablecloths,  distant  music,  wonderful  food,  perhaps  a  drink 
or  two,  and  the  close,  delightful  conversation  he  longed  to 
have  with  her. 

The  subway  ride  was  no  better.  She  stood  beside  him, 
being  shaken  and  jolted  by  the  train,  looking  up  at  him 
sometimes  with  a  quick  smile.  Would  everything  be  dis- 
appointing tonight?  Would  it  all  dissolve  in  the  common- 
placeness  of  traveling  and  sitting  and  eating?  Would  the 
magic  of  the  first  meeting  ever  be  recaptured? 

They  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  stadium  in  the  midst  of 
a  hurrying,  noisy  crowd.  He  had  taken  a  table  on  the 
field,  and  she  was  overwhelmed. 

"These  are  expensive,  Gene." 

"Don't  you  like  music?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  But  it's  wonderful.  I've  never 
sat  here  before,  so  close." 

He  felt  so  proud  of  her.  It  seemed  to  him  that  people 
turned  to  stare  at  her,  sitting  so  gracefully  in  that  white, 
lovely  dress,  looking  so  sweet  and  thoughtful.  Behind 
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them,  the  crowd  was  murmuring  like  a  gigantic  bee-hive, 
buzzing  with  talk  and  motion  and  anticipation.  The  sky 
was  losing  its  color,  the  soft  blue  retreating  stealthily  be- 
fore the  darkness.  They  looked  at  the  program  together. 

"The  Mendelssohn  concerto,"  he  said,  almost  regretfully. 

"Don't  you  like  it?" 

"It's  pretty." 

"I  like  it." 

"Don't  worry.  When  Heifetz  gets  through  with  it,  I'll 
like  it  too." 

The  concert  was  about  to  begin  now,  and  with  sudden 
unity  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  in  the 
stands  beneath  the  white  columns  became  quiet  and  still 
and  joined  in  a  hushed  expectancy.  The  orchestra  arose 
suddenly  and  Heifetz  appeared  from  the  left,  striding 
quickly  to  the  center  of  the  platform.  The  applause  rolled 
down  in  a  strange  clatter  of  sound.  Heifetz,  standing 
calmly  in  his  white  suit  before  the  orchestra,  bent  over 
the  violin  for  a  moment.  The  stadium  was  still.  The  con- 
ductor raised  his  baton.  There  was  a  moment  of  absolute 
silence. 

Then  it  came,  the  bar  and  a  half  of  music  and  the  in- 
stant, confident  entrance  of  the  violin.  Soft  and  deftly 
weaving,  melodic  and  youthful,  with  a  graceful,  lyric, 
soaring  quality,  the  notes  poured  forth  high  on  the  violin, 
so  definite,  so  rich  and  rounded,  weaving,  soaring,  rising, 
singing  out  from  that  wonderful  instrument,  out  across  the 
field  and  upward  and  into  space  with  endless,  incredible 
grace  and  the  swift  flight  of  melody. 

Gene  looked  at  Frieda.  She  held  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether in  her  lap,  her  eyes  immovable,  her  face  almost 
strained  and  taut  as  she  followed  each  motion,  each  note, 
each  passionate  flight  of  beauty. 
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When  it  was  over,  she  applauded  eagerly,  like  a  child, 
and  turned  to  him.  Gene  reached  out  for  her  hand  and 
pressed  it. 

"So  beautiful!"  she  said. 

He  nodded  his  head  and  smiled. 

After  the  concert,  they  stood  a  moment  in  the  street 
outside  the  stadium  as  the  crowds  surged  out  and  past, 
toward  the  subways  and  into  the  park.  He  wanted  to  sug- 
gest a  bite  to  eat  now,  maybe  a  place  where  they  could 
dance  and  sit  together  in  a  little  booth  and  talk. 

"Do  you  like  to  walk?"  Frieda  suddenly  asked. 

"Where?  It  makes  a  difference." 

"On  the  Drive,  along  the  river." 

"All  right."  He  wasn't  sure  about  this,  but  he  wasn't  sure 
of  what  to  do  altogether.  He  wasn't  sure  of  how  to  be  with 
her,  of  what  to  be  with  her! 

"One  by  one,"  he  said,  as  they  strolled  down  the  hill 
again,  "you  have  upset  every  plan  I  had  in  mind  for  to- 
night." 

"Have  I  really,  Gene?  I'm  sorry.  Would  you  rather — I 
don't  know.  What?" 

"I  don't  know  either.  That's  the  trouble.  Well,  let's  go 
see  ol'  man  river." 

She  put  her  arm  through  his  and  they  walked  toward 
the  Drive.  There  was  an  elusive,  playful  breeze  coming 
from  the  river,  and  it  blew  a  loose  strand  of  her  hair  across 
her  face.  Finally  she  stopped  beneath  a  lamppost  on  the 
dark  walk  and  took  out  a  little  mirror  from  her  handbag. 

"Hold  this  for  me,  please?" 

He  held  it  up  before  her  and  she  bent  forward  to  catch 
her  own  reflection. 

"I  can  tell  you  how  you  look,  better  than  that  mirror." 

She  smiled  and  glanced  up  at  him. 
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"How  do  I  look?" 

"Quite  lovely.  Gentle  and  sweet,  and  intelligent,  and 
wonderfully  sensitive,  and  fresh  and  alive  and  young  and 
beautiful/' 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Well,  that's  full  face.  Want  a  profile  view?" 

She  put  the  mirror  away  and  took  his  arm.  They  walked 
a  few  paces,  and  then  both  stopped  hesitantly  beneath  a 
tree,  in  the  shaded  darkness.  He  turned  to  her  and  put 
his  arm  around  her.  She  looked  up  at  him.  He  kissed  her, 
slowly,  lovingly,  with, all  his  being,  and  she  moved  closer 
and  held  him  to  her.  Then  she  broke  away  and  led  him 
by  the  hand  to  a  bench. 

They  sat  down,  knee  by  knee,  looking  at  each  other.  A 
couple  passed  and  they  both  glanced  up.  A  distant  horn 
sounded  far  down  the  river.  The  breeze  stirred  the  leaves 
friskily  and  vanished. 

"I  am  about  to  utter  a  famous  old  cliche,"  he  said. 

"I've  never  heard  it." 

"I  do  love  you,  Frieda,  so  much."  He  leaned  forward 
again  and  kissed  her.  "So  much.  So  very  much." 

He  brushed  his  face  and  his  lips  against  her  cheek  and 
her  soft,  cool  hair.  He  kissed  her  gently  on  the  cheek  and 
at  the  corners  of  her  lips  and  then  she  turned  and  they 
kissed  again,  slowly,  lovingly,  longingly. 

When  he  rode  back  from  her  home  in  the  cab  that  night, 
he  kept  closing  his  eyes,  recapturing,  reliving  the  in- 
credible sweetness,  the  hungry  joy,  the  melting,  airy  won- 
der of  that  warm  and  loving  kiss.  And  he  kept  uttering  her 
name,  "Frieda!  Frieda,  darling!"  the  way  he  had  said  it  so 
often  that  night  as  they  sat  there,  the  way  he  had  said  it 
with  his  cheek  against  hers,  against  that  lovely,  lovely 
face  that  was  hers.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


THE  very  next  Monday,  there  occurred  an  incident 
which  upset  Gene  considerably. 
Quite  early  in  the  morning,  in  that  period  when 
he  hadn't  yet  shaken  off  the  lingering  memories  and 
moods  of  the  weekend,  his  secretary  entered  his  office 
with  a  letter.  She  said  a  young  man  was  outside  who  had 
simply  handed  it  to  her  and  sat  down.  The  letter  was  from 
Professor  Wurden. 

My  dear  Gene: 

This  letter  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Irving  Feingold. 
He  is  one  of  my  students  (he  has  just  obtained  his  B.A. 
cum  laude)  and  one  of  whom  I  am  especially  fond. 

I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  his  intellect  and  his 
ability.  His  resourcefulness  is  quite  amazing,  and  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you  of  the  determination  and  ingenuity  he 
displayed  in  working  his  way  through  four  very  difficult 
years. 

His  range  of  interests  and  erudition  is  equally  astonish- 
ing. Among  the  papers  he  prepared  for  me  were  two  very 
remarkable  theses,  one  on  Dostoievsky's  philosophy  of 
religion,  the  other  on  the  influence  of  the  frontier  on 
American  poetry. 
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I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  capacities,  in  his 
adaptability,  in  his  devotion  to  any  task  he  assumes.  I  now 
ask  you,  my  dear  Gene,  to  do  whatever  you  can  for  Mr. 
Feingold  in  the  field  of  advertising.  He  needs  work  quite 
desperately.  If  you  possess  any  influence,  and  if  you  know 
of  any  post  he  can  possibly  fill,  please  aid  him  to  obtain 
it.  Believe  me,  he  is  deserving  of  all  you  may  be  able  to 

do  for  W  Most  cordially, 

F.  M.  Wurden 

Gene  looked  up. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Outside.  Sitting." 

"Do  I  have  any  appointments  for  this  morning?" 

"There's  a  Diamond  meeting  at  ten." 

Gene  looked  at  his  watch.  Nine-thirty.  "All  right,  ask 
him  to  come  in." 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-one 
walked  in.  He  was  wearing  a  rough,  single-breasted  suit  of 
indefinite  brown,  and  brown,  thick-soled  shoes. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Feingold."  Gene  motioned  him  to 
the  chair  that  stood  beside  his  desk.  The  young  man  sat 
down  and  leaned  forward  nervously.  Gene  lit  a  cigarette 
to  give  himself  time  to  observe  him.  His  face  was  very 
round  and  heavy.  His  hair  was  black,  thick  and  curly.  His 
eyes  were  brown  and  deep-set.  He  looked  intense,  quick, 
hard-working.  His  hands  were  very  large. 

"Cigarette?"  Gene  said. 

"No,  thanks." 

"Well  .  .  ."  Gene  blew  the  smoke  out  and  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  "Professor  Wurden  suggests  you're  interested 
in  breaking  into  advertising." 

"From  what  I  hear,  that's  about  what  you  have  to  do — 
break  in." 
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"I  suppose  so.  What  do  you  want  to  do?  I  mean,  I  pre- 
sume you  want  to  write.  Be  a  copywriter?'> 

"I  think  that  would  be  my  best  bet,  but  I  want  to  get  in, 
that's  the  important  thing.  Starting  anywhere  would  be  all 
right  with  me." 

"What  made  you  pick  advertising?" 

"Frankly,  I  didn't  pick  it.  In  fact,  I  had  never  even 
thought  of  it.  Professor  Wurden  suggested  it  after  he'd 
heard  a  couple  of  my  hard  luck  stories." 

"It's  pretty  hard  without  experience." 

"I  know.  That's  why  Professor  Wurden  wrote  that  letter 
for  me.  That's  why  I'm  here,  I  guess." 

"And  the  truth  is,  this  catches  me  somewhat  unprepared. 
I  can  tell  you  this:  at  the  moment  there's  nothing  in  the 
shop.  Not  a  damn  thing  stirring  and  there  probably  won't 
be  an  opening  for  months.  If  then." 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  as  a  writer.  It  can  be  anything." 

"I  know,  it's  just — well,  damn  it,  we're  over-staffed  now. 
All  the  way  down  the  line.  If  I  wanted  to  put  my  own 
mother  on  as  a  cleaning  woman  here,  I  couldn't  do  it. 
But  111  take  your  name  and  111  keep  you  in  mind.  If  any- 
thing cracks  open — ." 

He  poised  his  pencil  over  a  white  pad. 

"Irving  Feingold,"  the  young  man  said. 

"F-i-n-e?" 

"No.  F-e-i-n-g-o-l-d — 9413  Walton  Avenue — Bronx." 

"Phone?" 

"We  don't  have  any." 

"All  right,  thanks  very  much."  Gene  stood  up.  "I'm  sorry 
I  can't  be  of  greater  help.  But  the  situation's  pretty  tight 
right  now.  Well,  thanks  for  dropping  in,  Mr.  Feingold." 

The  young  man  stood  up  too. 

"Okay.  Good-by."  He  walked  out  quickly. 
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Gene  sat  down  again  thoughtfully.  Goddamit!  Why  had 
he  done  it?  He'd  acted  like  a  sonofabitch.  Yet  what  could 
he  do?  What  was  the  kid  good  for?  Dostoievsky's  philoso- 
phy of  religion?  The  frontier  and  American  poetry?  Any- 
body could  turn  that  out.  He'd  done  it  himself.  Every  year 
Professor  Wurden  got  dozens  of  papers  like  that.  Some 
better  than  others,  of  course,  but  it  was  dry,  academic 
stuff.  Advertising  was  dynamic.  Real  as  life.  You  had  to  be 
quick,  down  to  earth,  gut-pulling.  The  kid  would  have 
been  lost.  Over  his  head.  He  couldn't  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  recommending  him.  He  had  lied.  There  was  an 
opening.  But  could  you  imagine  what  would  happen  if  he 
went  to  Burt  Stevens  and  said,  "Burt,  I  want  you  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Irving  Feingold.  I  think  he's  got  possibilities." 

Gene  turned  his  chair  around  toward  the  window  and 
looked  out.  Of  course,  there  was  something  else.  The  kid 
was  Jewish.  Probably  bright  and  quick  too.  But  there  he 
was — Irving  Feingold.  Looking  so  Jewish,  too,  you  could 
spot  it  a  mile  away.  It  didn't  mean  a  goddam  thing  to 
him,  but  it  meant  a  lot  to  the  other  people  around  the 
office.  To  Burt  Stevens.  Probably  to  Mr.  Norris.  It  meant 
a  lot  in  advertising.  Suppose  a  client  noticed  him?  Sup- 
pose he  had  to  go  out  to  sales  meetings?  Suppose  he  had 
to  call  people  and  give  his  name?  That's  the  way  it  was. 
What  could  you  do  about  it?  What  could  you  say?  Become 
a  martyr  for  a  kid  you  didn't  even  know?  Buck  the  tide  all 
by  yourself?  Try  to  make  things  white,  when  they  were 
black?  Goddam  Wurden  anyway,  for  putting  him  on  the 
spot  like  this!  Didn't  he  know?  Where  had  he  been  all 
these  years? 

And  like  a  child  whose  perfect  day  has  been  suddenly 
spoiled,  Gene  began  to  think  of  Wurden  with  mounting 
irritation.   Everything  was   just  right.   His   job.    Frieda. 
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There  was  nothing,  nobody  anywhere  to  disturb  him. 
Now  this  mess!  It  was  as  if  Wurden  had  deliberately 
poked  a  stick  into  the  placid  pool  of  his  mind,  deliberately 
chosen  a  way  to  make  him  wonder  again,  make  him  ques- 
tion himself  and  doubt. 

The  buzzer  sounded  on  his  desk. 

"They're  ready  for  the  Diamond  meeting  in  the  confer- 
ence room/' 

He  rose.  To  hell  with  it!  He  gathered  up  his  notes  and 
some  rough  sketches.  To  hell  with  Professor  Wurden  and 
all  his  troubles  and  fancy,  cloistered  ideals!  To  hell  with 
it!  He  was  living  in  a  different  world! 

The  next  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Irving  Feingold. 

Dear  Mr.  Winter: 

I  don't  expect  to  see  you  again.  But  even  if  I  did,  I 
would  write  you  this  letter  to  let  you  know  how  much  I 
appreciated  our  little  interview. 

I  appreciate  it  for  many  reasons.  I  appreciate  it  because 
it  helped  me  see  Professor  Wurden  as  he  really  is.  A 
great  man,  but  a  blind  dreamer.  He  still  thought  of  you 
as  the  student  he  had  in  his  class  years  ago.  He  didn't 
know  what  had  happened  to  you.  Hell  probably  never 
realize  it.  But  that's  the  way  he  is. 

I  appreciate  it  because  it  made  me  see  what  can  happen 
to  people — if  they  allow  it  to  happen.  Professor  Wurden 
remembered  you  as  a  man  full  of  generosity,  sensitivity, 
good  will.  And  I  guess  you  must  have  been  like  that — at 
one  time.  You'll  pardon  my  frankness,  Mr.  Winter,  but 
you're  nothing  but  a  tough,  self -centered,  heartless  bastard 
now. 

I  appreciate  our  interview  because  it  enabled  me  to  see 
what  business  is  like.  I  mean  the  slick,  successful  busi- 
ness of  advertising.  It's  a  swamp  where  slimy  creatures 
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crawl  over  each  other  trying  to  get  a  foothold  to  raise 
themselves.  You've  raised  yourself  all  right. 

You  see,  Mr.  Winter,  I  have  a  very  good  idea  as  to  why 
you  acted  the  way  you  did.  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  somebody 
called  Percival  Van  Brooks  of  Harvard  and  Newport. 
Or  maybe  I'm  not  sorry.  Maybe  being  what  I  am  is  giving 
me  a  chance  to  learn  things  about  life  and  people  that 
would  be  closed  to  me  otherwise.  The  way  they  must  be 
closed  to  you. 

So  you  see,  I  appreciate  the  interview  we  had.  I'm 
grateful  for  it.  I  can  set  out  making  a  place  for  myself  in 
this  world  with  my  eyes  open.  And  I'll  keep  them  open, 
so  I  can  be  sure  to  avoid  people  like  you  in  the  future. 

Irving  Feingold 

Gene  read  the  letter  with  a  heavy  heart.  He  read  it  with 
a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  that  made  him  miserable.  For 
as  he  read  it,  he  saw  again  the  same  frustration,  the  same 
hopelessness,  the  same  bitterness  that  he  himself  had  felt 
just  a  few  years  ago,  looking  for  work  and  being  turned 
away  by  stupid  editors  and  executives,  being  rejected 
without  a  chance  to  prove  himself,  being  condemned 
blindly  and  ignorantly. 

Only  it  must  be  worse  for  this  poor  kid.  A  thousand  mil- 
lion times  worse!  There  was  no  address  on  the  letter.  The 
kid  had  given  it  to  him,  he  remembered  now,  but  he'd 
thrown  the  slip  away.  He  went  home  that  night  and  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Professor  Wurden,  explaining  what  had 
happened  and  why,  and  asking  him  to  urge  Mr.  Feingold 
to  come  to  his  office  again. 

Then  he  began  to  think  again  of  how  things  actually 
were,  of  the  things  he  couldn't  change,  the  problems  he 
couldn't  solve.  He  couldn't  clear  the  way  for  Irving  Fein- 
gold all  by  himself.  He  couldn't  make  the  others  accept 
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him.  He  couldn't  change  their  stupid  prejudices.  And  if 
he  tried,  if  he  squeezed  him  into  some  job  against  the 
wishes  of  the  others,  without  their  acceptance,  would  this 
kid  be  happy?  Would  he  be  able  to  withstand  their  intoler- 
ance? 

And  what  would  it  do  to  his  own  position,  his  own 
career?  After  all,  why  did  he  have  to  assume  this  Jewish 
kid's  burden  anyway?  He  understood  it,  sympathized  with 
him,  wanted  to  help  him.  That  was  enough.  The  kid 
would  have  to  work  out  his  own  solution.  It  was  much 
bigger  than  just  getting  one  job.  It  was  learning  how  to 
live  in  this  kind  of  society.  He'd  have  to  learn.  All  the 
other  Jews  managed  somehow.  It  was  sad,  cruel,  stupid. 
But  that's  the  way  it  was.  He'd  better  start  learning  now. 

And  he  tore  up  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Professor 
Wurden. 

For  his  next  date  with  Frieda,  Gene  had  made  certain 
plans  and  resolved  to  carry  them  through.  He  met  her  at 
the  subway  entrance  and  led  her  straight  to  a  cab. 

"Well,  Mr.  Winter,  am  I  being  kidnapped?" 

"Certainly.  And  may  I  kiss  you  hello?" 

He  took  her  to  Tony  Viola's,  a  place  Burt  Stevens  had 
introduced  him  to.  They  sat  at  the  simple,  square  table 
in  the  plain  looking  restaurant,  and  Gene  explained  to  her 
why  it  was  one  of  the  best  eating  places  in  town. 

"Over  there,"  he  said,  "at  the  table  in  the  corner  is  one 
of  the  directors  of  CBS,  and  with  him  is  Eleanor  Jessie. 
You've  heard  her  radio  program?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  at  the  table  right  behind  you  is  the  president  of 
one  of  the  biggest  advertising  agencies  in  New  York." 

"Really?"  But  somehow  she  didn't  sound  impressed. 
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He  ordered  a  steak  for  himself  and  roast  chicken  for 
her,  a  salad,  wine,  coffee,  pastry,  a  bowl  of  fruit. 

"This  place  must  be  frightfully  expensive,  Gene." 

"It  is.  But  what  a  delicious  way  to  spend  money." 

They  walked  to  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  he 
hailed  a  cab.  Their  seats  in  the  theatre  were  ninth  row 
orchestra. 

"After  a  lifetime  of  sitting  in  the  balcony,"  she  said, 
"this  will  take  some  adjusting." 

"Start  getting  used  to  it." 

He  held  her  hand  throughout  the  entire  performance, 
looking  at  her  sometimes  in  the  darkness  as  she  watched 
and  listened  with  complete  absorption.  She  seemed  so 
very  beautiful  in  her  eagerness,  her  frank  delight. 

After  the  theatre,  they  stood  at  the  curb  for  a  few 
minutes,  waiting  their  turn  to  get  a  cab. 

"Now  where?"  she  asked. 

"You'll  see." 

Inside,  she  looked  up  at  him  and  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek.  "Thank  you,  Gene.  It's  been  wonderful!" 

After  a  while,  as  the  cab  bounced  over  the  streets  and 
the  lights  became  fainter  and  they  began  to  pass  rows  of 
houses,  she  said: 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  do  this,  Gene." 

"Why  do  you  say  'perhaps'?" 

"Because  though  I  shouldn't,  I  want  to." 

She  entered  the  little  foyer  and  then  strode  into  the 
living  room  and  swung  around  and  around.  "Why,  it's 
tremendous!" 

She  walked  around  and  around  the  room,  pausing  be- 
fore each  picture,  looking  at  the  books,  bending  down  to 
look  at  his  radio-phonograph,  gasping  at  his  collection  of 
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records,  and  finally  sinking  down  on  the  couch  with  a 

si§h 

"I'm  overwhelmed.  Gene,  this  costs  money!' 

"It  does." 

"Lots  of  it." 

"I  make  lots  of  it.  Do  you  know  how  much  I  earn, 
Frieda?" 

"No." 

"Fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Almost  enough  for 
two  to  live  on." 

She  laughed  and  looked  at  him  and  suddenly  became 
serious.  "It's  a  lot  of  money  for  that  kind  of  writing." 

"What  kind?"  f 

"I  mean,  it  would  take  you  a  long  time  to  earn  as  much 
by  real  writing,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Real—?" 

"The  kind  you  really  want  to  do.  Books.  Stories." 

"I  suppose  it  would."  He  was  a  bit  irritated.  She  hadn't 
quite  reacted  as  he  had  hoped.  "Will  you  have  a  drink?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"You  know,  you  haven't  told  me  how  you  like  my  taste 
in  decoration." 

"I  guess  I  don't  like  modern." 

"Not  even  Swedish  modern?" 

"Not  even.  It's  cold.  I  like  warm,  rich  furniture,  red 
leather  chairs,  shiny  mahogany." 

"Do  you  like  me?" 

"Yes.  Awfully  much." 

"Well,  thank  God  for  little  things."  And  he  leaned  over 
and  kissed  her.  She  pushed  him  away  after  a  moment. 
"You  have  to  show  me  your  etchings  first.  I  believe  it's 
customary." 

"I  haven't  any.  But  I  have  some  nice  books." 
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They  sat  with  knees  crossed  in  front  of  his  bookcase  and 
looked  through  volume  after  volume.  "Here's  something 
for  you,"  he  said,  and  read  to  her  from  a  little  volume  in 
his  hand: 

Du  hist  wie  eine  Blume, 
So  hold,  so  schon  und  rein; 
Ich  schau    dich  an,  und  Wehmut 
Schleicht  mir  ins  Herz  hinein. 

Mir  ist,  als  oh  ich  die  Hande 
Aufs  Haupt  dir  legen  sollt\ 
Betend,  doss  Gott  dich  erhalte 
So  rein  und  schon  und  hold. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Gene?" 

"It's  from  Heine.  My  mom  used  to  read  Heine.  This 
means,  well  ...  it  means  that  you  are  like  a' flower,  so 
gentle  and  beautiful  and  pure.  I  look  at  you  and  a  sadness 
comes  into  my  heart.  I  feel  as  though  I  should  lay  my 
hands  upon  your  head  and  pray  that  God  will  keep  you 
so  pure  and  beautiful  and  gentle." 

They  looked  at  each  other  a  moment.  Then  she  leaned 
over  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  "Thank  you,  Gene." 

She  stood  up.  "Your  books  are  arranged  in  terrible 
order." 

"Yes,  Miss  Librarian." 

"And  someday,  among  these  books,  I  expect  to  see 
something  by  Gene  Winter." 

Again!  He  had  an  impulsive  wish  that  she  had  never 
known  about  his  writing,  never  known  what  he  had  done 
and  dreamed  of  once. 

"Does  it  matter  very  much  to  you?"  he  asked. 

"Doesn't  it  to  you?" 

He  reached  over  and  held  her  chin  in  his  hand  for  a 
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moment.  She  believed  in  him  so  strongly!  "It  does,  darling," 
he  said.  "It  does/' 

She  wanted  to  hear  some  of  his  records.  He  put  on 
Brahms'  Third,  one  of  his  favorites,  put  out  all  the  lights 
except  one  lamp  on  an  end  table  near  the  couch,  and  sat 
down  beside  her  to  listen.  After  a  while,  he  stretched  out 
with  his  head  in  her  lap.  She  stroked  his  cheek  gently  and 
pressed  her  hand  against  him. 

When  it  came  time  to  turn  the  records  over,  he  stopped 
the  machine  and  came  back  to  her.  As  he  lay  with  his  head 
in  her  lap  he  could  feel  her  breathing,  feel  the  warmth  of 
her  body.  He  looked  up  at  her.  She  bent  down  and  kissed 
him.  He  could  sense  the  wonderful,  delicate  fragrance  of 
her  body.  He  turned  his  face  against  her,  pressed  his  face 
and  his  lips  against  her  and  against  her  breast. 

"Frieda,  darling — " 

She  put  her  finger  on  his  lips.  He  could  feel  her  heart 
beating.  He  sat  up  and  kissed  her,  kissed  her  lips  and  her 
eyes,  and  the  little  bridge  of  her  nose,  kissed  the  soft 
corners  of  her  lips.  He  kissed  her  throat  and  pressed  his 
body  against  hers. 

"Frieda,  darling — " 

She  kissed  him  suddenly,  eagerly,  clutching  him  and 
kissing  his  face.  He  caressed  her  body,  the  gentle  curve 
of  her  back,  the  warm,  soft  thighs,  her  throat,  her  hair. 
He  pressed  his  body  against  hers  and  caressed  her  with 
lingering  fingers.  He  bent  down  and  pressed  his  face 
against  her  breasts,  and  held  her  close.  They  clung  to  each 
other,  their  lips  groping  for  each  other,  locking  together 
in  eager  frenzy. 

"Gene,"  she  said,  "I  want  you." 

He  pressed  her  tightly  for  a  moment,  and  then  eagerly, 
quickly,  began  to  undress. 
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She  lay  huddled  against  him,  her  head  on  his  arm,  her 
face  against  his  shoulder. 

"Don't  cry,  darling,"  he  said.  "Please  don't  cry." 

She  lay  there  a  long  time,  her  body  trembling,  shaken 
suddenly  as  if  she  were  cold.  He  stroked  her  hair,  his 
hand  back  and  forth  across  her  hair. 

"Take  me  home,  Gene." 

They  dressed  silently.  Only  once  she  suddenly  grasped 
him  and  clung  to  him  frantically. 

"I  love  you,  Gene!" 

"Frieda,  darling.  Frieda,  baby." 

She  held  his  arm  tightly  as  they  walked  along  the  dark 
and  empty  street.  He  found  a  cab  standing  forlornly  on  a 
corner.  They  got  in  and  she  immediately  huddled  up  to 
him.  And  all  the  way,  as  she  sat  there  and  he  held  his  arm 
around  her  protectingly,  he  could  feel  her  body  trembling 
and  being  suddenly  shaken,  as  if  she  were  very  cold,  or 
very  frightened. 
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CHAPTER   TWELVE 


FRIEDA  CARROLL  was  twenty-three.  She  had  been 
in  love  ever  since  she  could  remember.  A  dark,  im- 
pulsive boy  of  eleven  in  school,  who  had  always 
given  her  caramel  candies.  A  young  redhead  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  taught  her  how  to  roller  skate.  The  editor 
of  her  high  school  paper  whose  family  was  wealthy.  Her 
history  professor  at  college. 

It  had  always  been  one-sided  of  course.  Her  own  full- 
hearted  passion,  her  rich  yearning,  and  the  indifferent, 
unsuspecting  boys  and  men  who  never  imagined  that  they 
had  awakened  the  profoundest  emotions  in  this  quiet, 
dark,  plain-looking  girl  who  stared  at  them  so  fixedly. 

Frieda  had  become  a  librarian  almost  immediately  after 
leaving  college.  She  did  have  an  occasional  date  with 
some  sallow  librarian,  with  a  wild-speaking,  dream-filled 
student  she  would  meet  in  her  work,  or  with  some  of  the 
devotedly  humble  admirers  who  lived  in  her  neighbor- 
hood, the  assistant  manager  of  the  A&P,  the  owner  of  the 
Socony  service  station  on  the  corner,  the  apprentice  in  the 
upholsterer's  shop.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  where 
she  spent  most  of  the  hours  of  her  day  was  so  depressing, 
so  sterile,  the  women  who  worked  with  her  so  discon- 
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solate,  that  she  had  almost  begun  to  accept  a  certain  hope- 
lessness of  outlook  for  herself,  a  certain  calm  pessimism 
regarding  her  life. 

When  she  met  Gene  she  was  at  first  incredulous.  It  was 
too  wonderful,  too  perfect.  Then,  after  the  first  evening, 
and  the  concert,  and  the  night  he  took  her  to  his  home,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  had  always  been  destined  to  be  so,  to 
happen  in  just  this  way.  And  finally  their  love  became  the 
very  center  and  purpose  of  her  life,  and  she  knew  it  would 
be  so  always. 

Her  family  began  to  urge  her,  as  she  met  Gene  more 
and  more  frequently,  to  bring  him  home,  invite  him  for 
dinner  some  Sunday,  allow  them  to  meet  and  appraise  this 
wonderful  young  man  she  was  constantly  talking  about. 

Gene  was  reluctant,  however.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  bit 
frightened  by  the  rate  and  the  direction  the  affair  had 
taken.  He  loved  Frieda,  he  felt,  as  much  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  love  anyone.  He  wanted  to  see  her  and  be  with 
her  constantly.  Yet  in  her  mind  this  was  all  obviously 
leading  to  marriage,  and  did  he  want  that  just  now? 

He  tried  to  think  of  her,  quite  objectively,  as  his  wife. 
The  woman  he  would  someday  have  to  introduce  to  Burt 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Norris.  The  woman  who  would  have  to 
greet  advertising  executives  and  perhaps  clients  in  his 
home,  when  he  became  more  important.  And  as  he  com- 
pared her,  coldly,  analytically,  to  some  of  the  women  he 
met  in  business,  he  seemed  to  notice  a  certain  lack  in  her. 
She  was  almost  naive,  without  confidence  and  authority. 

Yet  wasn't  this  exactly  what  had  made  her  so  lovable? 
Her  complete  dependence  upon  him,  her  faith  in  him,  the 
fullness  of  her  trust,  her  utter  giving  of  herself.  And  since 
that  evening  in  his  apartment,  she  literally  clung  to  him, 
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almost  embarrassingly  at  times,  with  a  constant  and  un- 
ashamed endearment. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  should  he  marry  now?  Did  he 
want  to  change  his  mode  of  life  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  was  becoming  so  satisfying?  Did  he  want  to  become  in- 
volved with  another  person,  with  her  tastes  and  habits  and 
hopes  and  plans,  with  her  life,  her  past,  her  family? 

He  was  aware  too,  for  Frieda  had  told  him  of  their  re- 
quests, that  her  family  was  eager  to  meet  him.  Did  they 
know  the  extent  of  his  relationship  with  Frieda?  Mothers 
have  a  way  of  knowing.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  definite,  irrevo- 
cable commitment  if  he  were  to  see  them  and  speak  to 
them  and  indicate  in  any  way  his  love  for  Frieda?  Per- 
haps they  were  grasping  and  unscrupulous?  Maybe  they 
would  expect  him  to  support  them?  Maybe  some  mem- 
bers of  her  family  would  expect  to  be  made  part  of  his 
pattern  of  life,  perhaps  her  mother  would  even  expect 
some  day  to  live  with  them  if  they  bought  a  home  or  had 
children? 

He  managed  to  postpone  the  meeting,  therefore,  and 
managed  at  the  same  time  to  see  Frieda  several  times  a 
week,  sometimes  only  for  dinner,  sometimes  for  long  eve- 
nings when  they  would  go  to  his  apartment  and  sit  and 
talk  and  play  records  and  inevitably  seek  each  other  with 
hungry  arms  and  kisses  and  desperately  tense  and  longing 
bodies. 

They  had  known  each  other  now  for  three  months,  and 
one  evening  Frieda  said: 

"Do  you  know,  Gene,  there  isn't  a  criminal  in  my 
family." 

"Not  even  one?  I'm  disappointed." 

"And  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  would  become  criminals  at 
the  mere  sight  of  you.  I  don't  think  they'd  shoot  you,  or 
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chop  you  to  pieces,  or  boil  you  in  oil.  I  think  they  might 
not  even  hurt  you  at  all." 

"How  dull.  You  mean  they'd  just  shake  my  hand  and 
feed  me?" 

"That's  all,  I'm  afraid." 

"And  look  me  over?" 

"And  look  you  over.  But  you're  not  afraid  of  that?" 

"No." 

"Then  what?" 

"Are  we  going  to  be  married,  Frieda?"  he  said  suddenly. 

She  paused  a  moment  and  looked  at  him.  Perhaps  he 
didn't  realize  how  cruel  that  question  was.  Perhaps  that 
was  only  his  playfulness.  Perhaps  he  was  a  bit  frightened. 
She  turned  away  and  sat  down  slowly  on  the  couch. 

Gene  sat  down  beside  her  instantly. 

"I'm  sorry,  darling.  Forgive  me." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  Her  eyes  filled  and  sparkled  with 
tears.  He  kissed  her  quickly  and  held  her. 

"Forgive  me,  darling.  Forgive  me — please." 

She  kissed  him  absently. 

"I'd  like  to  come  this  Sunday,  if  it's  all  right  with  your 
family." 

"All  right- 
She  felt  a  strange  doubt  in  her  mind,  a  strange  heaviness 
in  her  heart. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Frieda  was  so  intelligent,  so  well- 
bred,  so  poised  in  manner  and  speech,  Gene  couldn't  help 
harboring  the  idea  that  her  family  was  likely  to  be  com- 
mon and  socially  awkward.  He  pictured  them  cleaning 
and  tidying  up  the  house  in  anticipation  of  his  visit.  He 
saw  Mrs.  Carroll  baking  a  cake  or  cookies,  spending  hours 
in  the  kitchen  over  a  roast  or  a  turkey.  He  saw  all  the 
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Carrolls  fussing  over  their  clothes,  putting  on  their  Sunday 
best.  And  he  saw  the  moment  when  he  would  enter  and 
all  their  inquisitive  heads  would  be  turned  toward  him 
and  he  would  step  into  that  abnormally  neat  parlor  to  be 
greeted  stiffly  by  the  uncomfortable  and  awkward  mem- 
bers of  Frieda's  family.  It  could  not,  after  all,  be  much 
different  from  what  he  himself  had  experienced  when  all 
the  Winters  had  scrubbed  and  washed  and  polished  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  Ann's  "gentleman  caller,"  on 
that  same  poor  cluck  of  a  grocery  buyer  who  had  had  the 
guts  to  keep  her  waiting  all  those  years. 

Gene  wore  his  Brooks  Brothers  tweed  suit,  an  oxford 
shirt,  a  loose  fitting  and  comfortable  covert  topcoat.  He 
had  decided  that  he  was  going  to  be  one  "gentleman 
caller"  who  would  be  thoroughly  at  ease. 

Frieda  opened  the  door. 

"You're  early.  I  haven't  even  combed  my  hair." 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  it  quickly  and  kissed  her. 

"Leave  it  that  way.  I  like  it." 

"Put  your  stuff  somewhere,  will  you,  Gene?  I'll  finish 
dressing." 

He  thought  for  a  moment  she  was  going  to  leave  him 
stranded  there  in  the  foyer  as  she  ran  off. 

"Momma!"  she  called,  "he's  here!" 

"Where,  for  goodness'  sake?" 

"In  the  foyer.  Go  find  him!" 

Mrs.  Carroll  came  out,  around  a  corner  of  the  hallway. 

"Fine  thing,"  she  said  to  Gene,  "are  you  teaching  her 
such  manners?" 

"Me?"  Gene  was  a  little  bewildered. 

"Well,  she  never  learned  them  from  me."  She  laughed 
and  held  out  her  hand.  "Hello,  Gene." 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Carroll." 
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He  was  quite  surprised  by  her  appearance.  She  looked 
young,  much  younger  than  his  own  mother.  She  looked 
like  a  well-preserved  school  teacher,  or  like  those  women 
you  see  at  charity  affairs,  running  the  works  very  effi- 
ciently. She  had  thick  dark  hair  with  only  an  occasional 
suggestion  of  gray,  and  a  very  intelligent  face.  Her  figure 
wasn't  youthful,  but  it  had  none  of  the  plumpness,  none 
of  the  softness  that  so  many  women  allow  to  accumulate 
bit  by  bit.  She  was  wearing  a  simple  black  dress  and  an 
old  gold  bracelet. 

Gene  followed  her  into  the  living  room.  In  one  corner, 
sprawled  in  an  easy  chair  with  her  legs  on  a  hassock,  sat 
Frieda's  younger  sister,  Margie.  She  was  wearing  a  very 
short  gray  skirt,  a  flowery  blouse,  and  black  socks  that 
stopped  just  short  of  her  knees.  Her  face  was  buried  be- 
hind a  section  of  the  Sunday  Times  which  she  held  spread 
open  before  her.  She  lowered  it  for  a  moment  and  looked 
at  Gene. 

"Hello,  Gene,"  she  said,  "make  yourself  comfortable." 

"My  black  sheep,"  Mrs.  Carroll  said. 

Gene  nodded  to  her  and  sat  down  in  a  very  comfortable 
chair  near  the  window.  Mrs.  Carroll  sat  down  on  the  couch 
and  tapped  a  cigarette  on  her  fingernail.  Gene  sprang  up 
to  light  it  for  her,  and  then  lit  one  for  himself. 

"I'll  have  one  too,"  Margie  said  and  walked  over  to 
Gene. 

"No  you  won't,"  Mrs.  Carroll  interposed. 

"Goddam!"  Margie  exclaimed,  and  flopped  back  into 
her  chair.  "I  smoke  them  outside  by  the  carton,  so  what's 
the  difference?"  and  she  ruffled  the  pages  of  the  news- 
paper angrily. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  what  advertising  is,"  Mrs. 
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Carroll  said,, "so  I  won't  ask  you  to  tell  me  about  your 
work." 

"Advertising/'  Margie  spoke  up,  "is  the  voice  of  big 
business.  It  is  the  mouthpiece  of  capitalism." 

"Margie!"  Mrs.  Carroll  said  brusquely,  "isn't  it  time  for 
you  to  leave  on  your  date?" 

"Not  yet,  Momsie  dear."  + 

"Then  please  refrain  from  making  ridiculous  remarks." 

"For  your  information,  Momma,  that's  a  Marxist  inter- 
pretation, and  there's  nothing  ridiculous  about  it." 

Mrs.  Carroll  frowned  at  her  for  a  moment  and  then 
turned  to  Gene.  He  was  still  a  bit  uncertain  as  to  what  was 
going  on  or  what  would  happen  next. 

"I  tremble  to  leave  you  alone  with  this  sixteen-year-old 
revolutionist,"  Mrs.  Carroll  said,  "but  I've  some  things  to 
do  in  the  kitchen.  Excuse  me." 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Margie  sprang  up  and  went 
over  to  the  couch  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  Gene. 

"Momma's  all  right.  For  her  age  she's  remarkably  pro- 
gressive. But  no  integrated  viewpoint,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  She  goes  to  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  something  or 
other  and  listens  to  lectures.  One  day  it's  on  China,  the 
next  day  on  how  to  raise  gladioli.  She  has  no  basis  for 
interpreting  life.  I'm  a  Marxist." 

"So  I  gathered." 

"It's  done  wonders  for  me.  Helped  me  orient  myself 
about  everything.  Do  you  believe  in  economic  determin- 
ism?" 

"Well,  it's  quite  a — " 

"Not  rigidly,  of  course.  Lenin  never  wanted  us  to  have 
rigid,  inflexible  concepts.  But  I  mean  economic  determin- 
ism explains  so  much." 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised." 
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"Do  you  sleep  with  Frieda?" 

"What?"  Gene  was  surprised  to  find  himself  shocked. 

"She's  such  a  little  fuddy-duddy.  Really  old  fashioned, 
I  mean.  Waiting  for  the  knight  on  the  white  horse.  Senti- 
mental. She  suppresses.  I  express.  Makes  me  a  lot  happier. 
I'm  in  love,  by  the  way." 

"Really?" 

"Carlos.  He'll  be  wonderful  when  I  get  through  with 
him." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him  now?" 

"Not  a  thing!  He's  a  lovely  creature.  Smokes  a  pipe, 
wears  corduroy  pants  and  all  that.  It's  his  music." 

"You  don't  make  music  together?" 

"Stop  kidding  me.  Carlos  is  a  composer.  He's  terrific. 
But  he's  esoteric.  I  want  him  to  write  for  the  masses. 
Marching  songs.  People's  songs.  Things  they'll  sing  on  the 
barricades.  You  make  a  lot  of  money,  don't  you?" 

"Enough  for  my  needs." 

"Don't  be  so  modest.  Advertising  pays  its  prostitutes 
well.  No  offense  meant  of  course." 

"Of  course." 

"Would  you  like  to  be  Carlos'  patron?  It's  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. He'll  make  you  famous." 

"Thanks.  I  think  I  prefer  an  economical  obscurity." 

"All  right.  Not  offended?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"I've  got  to  go  now.  Carlos  and  I  go  walking  every  Sun- 
day. Unless  I  decide  to  take  him  to  the  movies." 

She  stood  up,  took  a  cigarette  from  the  pack  Gene  had 
left  on  the  coffee  table,  and  walked  out.  Gene  leaned  back 
wonderingly.  What  a  kid  sister  to  have.  What  a  sister-in- 
law  to  have!  He  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  Frieda's  fam- 
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ily.  Only  where  was  Mr.  Carroll?  Gene  rose  and  wandered 
out  of  the  living  room  into  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Carroll  was  placing  four  huge  steaks  on  the  broiler 
rack  of  the  oven. 

"Like  steak?"  she  asked. 

"I  like  steak  like  that,"  he  answered. 

Mrs.  Carroll  thrust  the  rack  into  the  oven  and  lit  the 
gas.  "Frieda  loves  you  very  much,"  she  said.  "You  know 
that?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Do  you  love  her?" 

"Very  much." 

"Good.  Why  don't  you  marry  her?" 

Gene  smiled  at  his  own  surprise.  "I  will." 

"Fine.  Then  that's  settled." 

An  alarm  clock  rang  somewhere. 

"That's  Albert,"  Mrs.  Carroll  said.  "He  set  the  alarm  for 
four.  His  Sunday  nap,  you  know." 

Frieda  came  into  the  kitchen,  looking  lovely  and  clean 
and  fresh.  Gene  put  his  arm  around  her. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "we're  getting  married.  Right 
away.  Your  mother  and  I  just  decided  it." 

Frieda  broke  away  in  mock  anger.  "Mother!  How  could 
you!"  But  then  she  went  up  to  her  mother  and  hugged 
her.  She  was  turning  to  Gene  to  kiss  him  when  Mr.  Car- 
roll walked  in. 

"Well,  well,  well.  Young  man,  you  seem  to  have  the 
situation  well  in  hand." 

"Daddy,"  Frieda  said,  "this  is  Gene." 

"They're  going  to  be  married,  dear,"  Mrs.  Carroll  said. 

"It  is  my  fate  in  this  peculiar  household,"  Mr.  Carroll 
said,  "always  to  be  informed  of  events,  never  consulted 
about  them.   Congratulations!"  He   shook  Gene's  hand 
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heartily  and  kissed  Frieda  on  the  forehead.  He  was  a  very 
tall  man,  with  a  fine  head  of  gray  hair  and  a  very  dignified 
bearing.  He  took  Gene  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the 
living  room. 

"Well,  well,  well.  So  you're  taking  my  eldest  daughter. 
She's  a  darling." 

"I  know  it,  sir." 

"Sweet  as  can  be." 

"Sweeter." 

"By  the  way,  Im  in  the  liquor  business." 

"Beg  pardon?" 

"I  said  Im  in  the  liquor  business.  You're  entitled  to 
know  something  about  this  family.  I'm  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness." 

"That's  very  nice,  sir." 

"Not  a  bootlegger.  No  indeed.  I  have  a  very  respectable 
liquor  store." 

"That  sounds  very  good." 

"I  despise  it." 

"It's  quite  a  good  business,  isn't  it?" 

"No." 
I  m  sorry. 

"I  was  a  real  estate  dealer  for  many  years.  I  enjoyed  it. 
Sit  down,  won't  you?  That  was  wholesome.  I  sold  people 
land.  A  bit  of  ground  to  build  their  dreams  upon.  A  home 
for  their  future.  You're  a  college  man?" 

"Yes  and  no." 

"Well,  you've  studied.  I'm  not  a  college  man  and  I 
haven't  studied.  But  I've  thought,  and  I've  thought  deeply. 
About  civilization.  About  life.  About  what  makes  nations 
and  empires  great.  I  have  a  theory." 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  Am  I  boring  you?" 
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"No  indeed." 

"Well,  it  bores  my  family.  My  little  Margie  says  I've 
adopted  this  theory  to  compensate — how  does  she  put  it? 
— to  compensate  for  a  suppressed  guilt  feeling  about  sell- 
ing liquor.  Perfect  nonsense.  I  never  suppress  that  guilt 
feeling.  However,  to  go  on.  My  little  Margie — you  ve  met 
her?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"Calls  herself  a  Marxist,  though  I  suspect  she'd  frighten 
a  real  Marxist  out  of  his  wits.  She  believes  in  a  quaint 
notion  called  economic  determinism.  My  theory  is  far 
sounder  than  hers.  You  might  call  it  aquatic  determinism. 
You  see,  it's  very  simple.  From  the  beginning  of  time, 
water  has  determined  how  man  lives,  how  he  works,  what 
he  is.  Water  to  drink,  water  for  the  primitive  canoes,  water 
for  the  cattle,  water  for  mills,  water  for  commerce,  water 
for  irrigation,  water  for  power,  water — you  might  say — 
for  life.  It's  always  water.  Rivers,  dams,  lakes,  streams, 
canals,  harbors,  oceans,  dikes,  waterfalls,  tides,  floods, 
storms,  and  just  simple,  good,  honest  rain.  It's  always 
water.  Do  you  think  it's  fantastic?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"I  haven't  done  the  research.  Because  research  is  neces- 
sary, of  course.  But  the  nub  of  it  is  there,  wouldn't  you 
say?  Do  you  agree?" 

"It's  a  very  plausible  theory." 

"And  now — the  steaks  are  being  served.  Follow  me, 
young  man.  By  the  way,"  he  grabbed  Gene's  arm  and 
leaned  close  and  winked,  "the  food  is  very  good  in  this 
house.  Excellent!" 

Frieda  and  Gene  were  married  the  next  day  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  No  one  from  either  family  was 
present  at  the  ceremony  at  City  Hall. 
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A  honeymoon  was  out  of  the  question.  The  agency  was 
in  the  midst  of  its  semi-annual  presentation  for  Plymouth 
Distilling.  There  were  rumors  that  another  agency  was 
nosing  around  the  account,  so  everyone  worked  with  even 
more  desperate  fury  than  usual.  As  Burt  Stevens  put  it: 
"Gene,  I  wouldn't  let  you  take  a  day  off  now  even  to  at- 
tend your  own  funeral." 

Frieda  felt  only  a  twinge  of  regret  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  so  dismal,  so  emotionless,  so  prosaic. 
But  she  was  quite  grieved  at  not  being  able  to  have  a 
honeymoon. 

"Are  you  so  important  to  them?"  she  asked  Gene. 

"I  guess  so." 

"You're  more  important  to  me." 

"Darling!  Frieda,  if  there  were  only  some  way — P 

She  moved  in  with  a  suitcase  or  two  that  afternoon,  and 
Gene  managed  to  leave  the  office  that  day  at  three,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  six  o'clock. 

In  his  heart,  Gene  was  quite  frightened.  He  hadn't 
wanted  to  marry  just  now.  He  hadn't  thought  of  it  even 
remotely  at  the  time  when  he  first  met  Frieda. 

It  was  the  fear  of  a  man  who  saw  all  other  people  and 
the  impinging  of  their  lives  upon  his,  as  a  burden.  He 
loved  Frieda,  but  was  this  a  time  to  yield  to  love? 

For  being  in  love  is  a  burden  to  a  man.  It  draws  him 
away,  unaccountably  and  against  his  own  better  judge- 
ment, from  his  true  concern  which  is  himself  and  his  work. 
It  is  a  pause,  a  digression.  It  is  a  weakness  in  a  man,  as 
he  regards  it,  an  enjoyable  weakness  he  succumbs  to  but 
against  which  he  begins  to  struggle  the  moment  his  head 
stops  whirling  and  his  heart  beats  again  with  normal 
rhythm. 

Having  Frieda  at  home  always,  waiting  for  him,  want- 
ing to  be  with  him  and  do  things  together  with  him,  this 
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was  wonderful  in  a  sense.  But  because  there  was  no  ele- 
ment* of  choice*  for  him,  because  it  would  be  always  so, 
inescapable,  he  feared  it. 

Where  would  his  freedom  be  now?  His  success,  his 
work,  his  decisions  to  make  and  hopes  to  realize  were  no 
longer  his  own.  He  was  himself.  An  entity  apart  in  his 
own  mind  and  to  his  own  heart's  recognition.  A  being 
apart  known  only  to  some  inner  self  of  his.  He  was  he. 
The  himself  that  had  never  changed,  that  he  had  always 
known  as  himself,  as  a  little  boy,  in  all  the  days  of  his 
youth,  as  a  kid  thinking  out  things  in  relation  to  other 
kids,  as  a  man  who  felt  and  thought  and  reacted  in  a 
certain  way  and  expressed  things  in  a  certain  way  and  was 
always  himself,  an  inner,  secret  self  that  no  one  else  in  all 
the  world  could  ever  really  know. 

And  it  was  to  this  self  that  life  happened.  It  was  not  to 
that  lean,  long  face  that  Frieda  kissed,  not  to  the  eyes,  not 
the  voice  to  which  he  himself  could  listen,  not  to  the 
body,  nor  the  hands  and  feet  moving,  not  to  any  of  these 
things  that  the  experience  of  life  was  happening.  No,  it 
was  to  that  far  more  real  and  inner  entity,  that  himself 
that  had  always  been  and  always  would  be  himself,  it 
was  to  that  secret  being  he  alone  knew  that  all  things 
happened. 

And  now,  could  it  still  be  so?  Wasn't  he  called  upon  to 
surrender  that  and  replace  it  with  another  self?  Wasn't 
there  to  be  a  union  of  selves  now,  and  all  the  inner  urgings 
shared,  the  sheltered  being  of  himself  revealed  and  driven 
out? 

Could  he  ever  really  give  up  that  self,  as  Frieda  did 
with  full  and  open  heart?  And  if  he  didn't,  wouldn't  he 
defeat  his  marriage,  make  it  futile  from  the  start? 

There  was,  for  instance,  one  probing  of  that  self  of  his 
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that  he  resented.  Frieda  wanted  him  to  write  a  novel.  The 
money  he  made  in  advertising,  the  excitement  of  the 
work,  didn't  mean  very  much  to  her.  She  felt  he  was  de- 
grading himself,  debasing  his  talent.  She  thought  of  him 
as  a  writer  who  had  strayed  momentarily  from  the  path 
he  had  himself  chosen.  She  thought  of  him  almost  as  a 
poet,  a  being  more  sensitive  than  others.  She  thought  he 
hated  advertising  and  was  unhappy  in  his  work.  She  pored 
over  his  old  manuscripts  and  his  published  stories.  She 
was  more  proud  of  them  than  of  a  million  dollar  advertis- 
ing campaign  he  had  originated  and  written. 

"You  know,  darling,"  he  once  said  to  her,  "that  prose  of 
mine  in  this  morning's  paper  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
expensive  pieces  in  literary  history.  That  one  ad  alone  cost 
them  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  run,  counting  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  There  are  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  words  of  copy.  Figure  it  out.  It's  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  word!" 

"That's  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on  such  nonsense." 

"But  this  is  advertising,  Frieda.  It's  supposed  to  be  like 
that.  It's  not  supposed  to  sound  like  Paradise  Lost." 

"That's  the  trouble,  Gene.  It's  not  supposed  to  be  good. 
And  it  isn't.  When  are  you  going  to  write  what  you  want 
to  write?  What  you  want  to  say?  Even  if  only  fifty  people 
read  it,  and  they  spent  a  hundred  dollars  to  publish  it, 
I'd  be  proud  of  it,  Gene.  And  I  know  you'd  be  happier. 
Because  it's  what  you've  meant  to  do.  Write  wonderful 
things  that  have  something  to  say  to  people." 

He  didn't  know  how  to  answer  her.  What  disturbed  him 
was  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  answer  it  to  himself.  Of 
course  he  wanted  to  be  a  writer,  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  Of  course  he  wanted  to  express  all  the  wrath 
and  bitterness  toward  the  world  that  had  accumulated 
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within  him.  Only,  was  it  wrath  now  and  bitterness?  When 
life  was  so  infinitely  sweeter,  so  delightfully  richer  than 
he  had  ever  suspected  it  could  be? 

Could  he  write  with  the  same  vehemence,  the  same 
power  that  he  had  put  into  his  stories  when  he  was  alone 
and  angry  with  the  world?  Was  he  afraid  to  write,  to  re- 
veal to  himself  how  that  power  had  died  within  him?  And 
did  he  want  to  undertake  now  the  struggle,  the  long 
searching  of  his  mind  and  heart,  the  painful,  tedious,  end- 
less task  of  creating  a  novel,  giving  warmth  to  characters, 
fashioning  whole  lives  and  worlds  out  of  his  memories  and 
imagination? 

Whenever  they  discussed  it  there  was  always  a  sup- 
pressed note  of  irritation  in  his  voice,  and  it  always  ended 
in  his  agreeing:  "Soon,  Frieda,  soon.  When  I'm  ready  for 
it." 

But  he  knew  that  the  problem  would  always  be  there, 
waiting  for  him  to  face  it,  decide,  act.  And  Frieda  almost 
came  to  stand,  in  his  mind,  for  that  eternal  and  frightening 
problem. 
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CHAPTER    THIRTEEN 


FRIEDA  hated  all  his  furniture.  In  her  home,  her 
own  room  had  been  a  sanctuary  for  her,  a  refuge  of 
warmth  and  coziness  which  meant  much  to  her. 

Except  for  the  graceful  and  airy  four-poster  bed  and  the 
rug,  she  had  furnished  it  all  herself,  from  her  own  funds. 
The  curtains  of  faint  pink  organdy,  the  dressing  table 
with  its  triptych-like  mirror  and  fluffy  skirt,  the  love  seat 
and  rose-upholstered  bedroom  chair  that  made  a  group 
near  the  window,  the  little  period  lamps  with  their 
flowered  and  beribboned  shades,  the  little  open  shelf  on 
the  wall  with  its  miniature  figures,  all  these  things  had 
been  selected  anxiously  and  brought  home  lovingly,  and 
all  these  things  were  part  of  what  she  wanted  a  room  and 
a  home  to  be. 

Gene's  furniture  seemed  to  her  austere  by  comparison, 
uninviting.  "Every  piece,"  she  used  to  say,  "is  like  a 
mathematical  problem.  When  you've  figured  it  out  you 
say:  this  should  be  a  fairly  comfortable  chair.  But  there's 
nothing  about  it  that  says:  'Come,  sit  down  in  me/  Nothing 
that  makes  you  feel — just  by  looking  at  it — that  it  will  be 
warm  and  pleasant  and  comfy/' 

She  made  Gene  doubt  his  taste,  made  him  think  in  a 
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way  that  he  was  being  conventional  in  following  the 
fashion  for  modern.  Somehow  her  point  of  view  angered 
him,  and  it  made  him  quite  stubborn  on  the  subject.  The 
compromise  they  finally  reached  was  to  turn  over  the  bed- 
room and  its  decoration  to  her,  and  to  leave  the  living 
room  as  he  had  originally  envisioned  it. 

Frieda  was  surprisingly  domestic  too.  She  complained 
that  the  tiny,  dark,  and  poorly  equipped  kitchen  was 
inadequate. 

"It's  like  a  telephone  booth,  Gene.  I  can't  possibly  pre- 
pare a  meal  there." 

"Let's  eat  out  then." 

"Every  day?" 

"We  can  afford  it.  There  are  wonderful  restaurants  in 
the  neighborhood.  And  it's  fun,  besides." 

"Oh,  Gene!  Can  it  ever  be  as  much  fun  as  the  two  of  us 
eating  at  home,  sitting  and  talking  with  nobody  around, 
in  our  own  home?" 

"And  the  dishes?" 

"I'll  do  them!  Or  Mary  will,  she  comes  every  day." 

But  there  was  no  way  to  compromise  this  difference. 
Frieda  found  it  impossible  to  cook  in  the  little  cubicle  of  a 
kitchen  and  they  had  dinner  out  practically  every  day. 

And  Frieda's  domesticity  seemed  to  him  far  deeper  than 
just  this  desire  to  have  a  good  kitchen  and  their  dinners  at 
home.  She  had  stacks  of  old  copies  of  Better  Homes  b- 
Gardens  and  The  American  Home  that  she  had  saved  for 
years.  She  read  them  each  month  and  pored  over  old 
articles,  compiling  files  upon  files  of  ideas.  She  saved  food 
recipes,  bought  pattern  books,  induced  Gene  to  buy  her 
a  sewing  machine.  She  expressed  a  longing  for  them  to 
have  their  own  home  and  talked  of  having  three  or  four 
children. 
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It  wasn't  any  one  thing  that  she  thought  about  or  longed 
for,  but  the  whole  pattern  of  her  ideas  which  bewildered 
and  disturbed  him.  How  could  anyone  so  young,  so 
alive,  be  so  confoundedly  interested  in  all  these  things? 
How  could  she  steep  herself  in  such  trivialities,  in  such 
unsophisticated  matters,  in  such  old  fashioned  nonsense? 

Yet  she  was  utterly  charming  about  it  all,  lovable  and 
sweet  as  she  busied  herself  with  her  '  problems. "  He  would 
sometimes  sit  at  his  desk  at  home,  re-writing  and  editing 
copy,  and  as  his  pencil  paused  for  a  moment,  he  would 
become  aware  of  the  silence,  the  pleasant,  warm  silence  in 
the  rich  peace  of  the  room.  He  would  glance  at  Frieda, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  rug  before  the  bookcase,  frown- 
ing seriously  over  some  article  or  picture  in  one  of  her 
magazines,  bending  her  head  in  her  puzzlement,  and 
then  finally  flicking  the  page  and  going  on  to  some  new 
little  problem  that  would  make  her  pause.  And  in  that  per- 
fect silence  there  was  such  a  friendliness  and  warmth 
flowing  out  from  her,  and  she  looked  so  happy  and  sweet 
and  absorbed,  that  he  would  rise  and  come  over  to  her 
and  stoop  to  kiss  her  hair,  and  as  she  looked  up  with  a 
pleased  smile,  kiss  her  lips. 

"I  love  you,  darling." 

"And  I  love  you,  Gene." 

"You  were  irresistible.  I  had  to  come  over." 

"Much  more  to  do?" 

"About  an  hour." 

"I'll  wait  for  you.  Right  here." 

And  as  he  sat  down  again  to  his  work,  he  would  feel 
completely  peaceful  and  satisfied  and  happy. 

It  was  other  moments  that  sometimes  brought  doubt  to 
his  mind.  It  was  when  he  thought  of  her  meeting  some  of 
the  people  from  his  office,  the  wives  of  advertising  execu: 
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tives,  the  women  copywriters  and  scriptwriters  whom  he 
knew  and  met  and  worked  with.  Would  she  be  able  to 
talk  with  them  interestingly?  Would  she  reveal  a  narrow- 
ness of  outlook?  Would  she  seem  like  a  little  homebody 
whom  they  would  have  to  condescend  to?  Could  she  ever 
make  the  same  sharp,  clever  impression  these  women  of 
the  business  world  did,  poised  in  the  presence  of  execu- 
tives and  important  people,  chatting  familiarly  about  ad- 
vertising and  business  matters,  looking  so  tailored  and 
smart  and  self-possessed?  Wasn't  she  exactly  the  opposite 
type?  And  wouldn't  he  always  have  the  problem  of  pre- 
senting her  to  such  people  and  wondering  how  well  she 
could  cope  with  them,  what  sort  of  impression  she  made, 
and  to  what  extent  their  opinion  would  reflect  upon  him? 

Yet  he  imagined  that  in  a  sense  he  must  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  too.  There  was  this  matter  of  being  a  writer. 
Her  concept  was  completely  romantic.  Did  she  think  one 
book  would  make  him  famous?  Did  she  believe  that  now- 
adays a  writer  could  live  on  the  earnings  of  his  books? 
Especially  if  he  started  as  an  unknown?  And  did  she  think 
that  he  could  really  write  a  great  book  now,  at  his  age, 
with  his  limited  experience  of  life?  It  was  something  to 
prepare  for,  a  task  for  which  he  must  gather  up  the  wealth 
of  observation  and  thought,  the  fund  of  ideas  and  emo- 
tions that  would  be  needed  to  make  a  novel. 

Frieda  refused  to  believe  he  was  sincere  when  he  spoke 
this  way.  She  couldn't  conceive  that  anyone  with  talent 
and  sensitivity  and  ambition  could  want  to  delay  writing, 
or  seek  any  greater  happiness  than  in  such  work.  And  so 
she  carried  on  a  tireless,  though  good  humored,  campaign 
to  make  him  write.  She  bought  him  a  beautiful,  sleek, 
portable  typewriter.  She  bought  him  a  fine  desk  dictionary. 
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She  made  pointed  remarks,  as  she  read  the  Sunday  book 
review  section,  about  first  novels  that  were  published  and 
about  the  age  of  the  authors.  When  he  found  himself 
with  a  free  evening,  she  would  comment: 

"Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  start  Chapter  One 
tonight?" 

"No  I  didn't." 

"Oh,  sorry.  You're  an  advertising  man.  For  a  moment  I 
thought—." 

"You  thought  I  was  a  writer.  All  right.  Very  funny." 

"Not  very.  Just  .  .  .  funny." 

At  this  time,  as  if  arranged  by  Frieda  to  take  advantage 
of  his  uneasiness  and  indecision,  two  disturbing  letters 
arrived.  One  was  from  Mr.  Hobart  Evans  of  Baldwin  & 
Sons. 

Dear  Mr.  Winter: 

I  still  recall  the  little  conversation  we  had  some  time 
ago.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  what  was  preventing  you 
from  becoming  a  writer  was  simply  the  matter  of  in- 
centive. Perhaps  the  enclosed  folder  will  remedy  that. 
I  hope  so.  It's  a  splendid  opportunity,  and  I  couldn't 
resist  calling  it  to  your  attention. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Hobart  Evans 

Associate  Editor 

The  folder  described  a  prize  contest  that  Baldwin's  was 
inaugurating.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  was  the  award, 
and  it  was  open  only  to  writers  who  had  never  had  a  novel 
published.  Gene  recognized  Evans'  letter  as  a  promise  of 
careful  consideration  plus  the  suggestion  of  possible  pub- 
lication even  if  his  book  wouldn't  win  the  contest. 

This  was  the  other  letter: 
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My  dear  Gene: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  exchanged  any 
correspondence,  and  I  fear  I  am  much  more  to  blame 
than  you.  After  all,  I  am  at  the  age  of  contemplation, 
which  is  to  say  I  am  growing  old.  Whereas  you — ! 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  things  that  grieves  me  about 
your  career  is  that  I  seem  unable  to  follow  it.  One  oc- 
casionally hears  of  a  lawyer's  triumph  or  learns  of  a  doc- 
tor's brilliant  discovery,  but  how  in  the  world  do  you 
keep  up  with  the  achievements  of  an  advertising  man?  I 
haven't  the  faintest  notion  which,  of  the  myriads  of  ads 
that  befall  us  on  all  sides,  are  the  product  of  your  pen. 
There  must  be  compensation  indeed  for  such  anonymity! 

The  immediate  purpose  of  my  letter,  however,  is  not  to 
encourage  this  literary  anonymity,  but  indeed  to  induce 
you  to  depart  from  it.  In  short,  I  believe  a  remarkable 
reason  for  such  a  step  now  exists,  and  I  mean  to  urge  you 
most  emphatically  to  consider  it. 

You  wrote  me  on  the  occasion  when  one  of  the  editors 
of  Baldwin  &  Sons  sought  you  out  and  suggested  you 
prepare  a  manuscript  for  them.  Your  decision  at  that  time 
was  one  I  failed  to  concur  in,  and  failed  perhaps  even 
more  to  understand. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  most*  wonderful  and  opportune 
reason  has  been  created  for  you  to  reconsider  that  deci- 
sion. Baldwin's,  as  you  may  have  read  in  the  newspapers, 
have  announced  they  are  sponsoring  a  first  novel  prize 
contest  with  an  award  of  $12,000  to  the  winner. 

Now  my  dear  Gene,  whether  or  not  you  will  write  the 
book  that  will  win  is  of  secondary  importance.  That  you 
write  it,  and  enter  it  in  this  contest,  is  quite  important. 
For  I  believe  that  you  stand  at  the  crossroads  in  your  life. 
You  can  continue  in  this  advertising  business  and  become, 
inevitably,  an  individual  whose  contribution  to  the  world's 
good  and  enlightenment  will  be  limited.  Or  you  can  set 
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forth  seriously,  once  and  for  all,  on  a  career  of  writing 
which  I  believe  to  be  your  true  path  and  deepest  desire. 

This  is  a  crossroads,  I  say,  for  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  now  present  themselves  is  not  likely  to 
be  repeated.  You  are  young.  Mere  age  will  take  you  be- 
yond the  crossroads  and  remove  of  its  own  accord  your 
powers  of  decision.  You  have  a  most  tangible  reward 
being  offered  for  your  effort.  Sometimes  such  contests  are 
short-lived,  and  this  one  may  not  be  repeated.  You  have 
the  encouragement  of  an  offer  from  Baldwin's  themselves 
to  publish  your  work,  and  I  feel  certain  that  they  will  buy 
for  publication  several  of  the  entries,  in  addition  to  the 
winner  of  the  prize.  And  most  significant  of  all,  this  is  the 
time  to  write.  The  march  of  events  calls  out  for  it! 
Think,  my  dear  Gene,  of  the  violence  with  which  you  re- 
sponded to  injustices  in  our  social  system  when  you  were 
writing  stories  under  my  guidance.  Think  then,  of  how 
events  in  Europe,  the  dangerous  swaggering  of  the  brutal 
Nazis,  calls  out  for  the  violent  reaction  of  justice  and 
truth! 

You,  who  could  make  a  story  of  a  buried  paragraph  in 
the  newspapers,  what  could  you  not  do  now  with  the 
frightening  and  disheartening  thunder  of  approaching 
war,  for  such  I  deem  current  events  to  be.  A  book  to 
awaken  and  summon  just  men!  A  book  to  arouse  the 
forces  of  right  against  this  monstrous  evil  that  like  a  slimy 
creature  has  outgrown  its  foul  home  and  threatens  to 
spread  over  the  world. 

I  submit  this  as  a  challenge  to  you,  my  dear  Gene.  A 
challenge  that  exists  whether  you  are  willing  to  face  it  or 
not.  I  have  known  you  too  well  to  doubt  your  true  feel- 
ings. I  hope  it  is  those  feelings — the  true  responses  of 
your  being — that  you  will  accept  now,  and  act  upon. 


Most  cordially, 
F.  M.  Wurden 
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Good  old  windy  Wurden!  What  a  style!  He  saw  him 
sitting  in  that  little  cubicle  of  an  office  of  his,  painstakingly 
writing  this  letter,  his  glasses  on  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
nodding  his  head  as  he  re-read  a  passage  and  agreed  with 
himself,  pausing  over  a  phrase,  dipping  the  pen  into  the 
inkwell  absently,  blotting  the  paper  vigorously  at  the  end 
of  every  paragraph.  Good  old  windy  Wurden! 

Yet,  was  he  really  at  the  crossroads?  Was  it  now,  this 
hour,  at  this  place  that  he  had  to  make  his  decision?  Had 
he  been  fleeing  from  it,  fearing  it,  hoping  to  delay  until 
it  would  be  easier?  And  wouldn't  it  become  harder  rather 
than  easier  as  he  became  more  and  more  deeply  involved 
in  advertising?  As  he  earned  more  money,  became  more 
important?  Would  he  ever  be  able  to  decide  then? 

For  what  "deciding"  meant  in  reality  was  facing  his 
own  conscience,  meeting  and  answering  the  fear  and  guilt 
within  him,  dealing  honestly  and  finally  with  that  deep 
and  restless  compulsion  to  write  that  he  had  harbored 
ever  since  he  could  remember. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  truth  from  which  he  had  been 
fleeing.  He  sensed  that  he  had  failed,  by  his  old  and  true 
convictions,  in  his  relationship  with  the  whole  world.  He 
had  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  significant  events  to 
the  world  of  trivial  decisions.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  world  of  important  ideas,  and  become  an  inhabitant 
of  the  world  of  little  minds. 

Yet  it  was  so  hard  to  choose.  Should  he  give  up  adver- 
tising altogether?  Should  he  take  a  leave  of  absence,  if  he 
could  get  one?  Should  he  start  on  a  book  now,  or  spend  a 
year  traveling,  seeing  the  country,  meeting  people,  learning 
how  they  lived  and  what  made  them  live  that  way? 

Was  Professor  Wurden  right?  Were  the  events  in 
Europe  the  most  significant  events  of  the  time?  He  felt  the 
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tenseness,  the  sense  of  awful  anticipation,  the  unknown 
fear  that  was  spreading  among  the  people  he  met  and 
talked  with.  Frieda  listened  to  the  radio  with  its  endless 
bulletins  and  special  broadcasts  and  asked  him  to  explain 
what  it  all  meant. 

'It's  a  political  crisis,  darling.  But  then,  Europe  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  political  crisis.  That's  normal  for 
Europe.  It'll  blow  over.  It  always  does/' 

And  it  did.  Or  so  it  seemed.  First  that  speech  of  Hitler's 
in  Nuremberg.  "If  the  democracies,  however,  should  cling 
to  the  belief  that  they  must  in  this  instance  defend,  if  need 
be,  with  every  power  at  their  disposal  the  oppression  of 
the  Germans,  grave  consequences  will  follow!" 

You  read  the  words  "grave  consequences  will  follow." 
What  could  it  mean  but  war?  Yet  how  could  it  mean  war? 
How  could  he  dare?  The  world  wasn't  ready  for  another 
war. 

And  then  Mussolini  bellowing  in  Trieste:  "If  a  line-up 
of  universal  character  is  brought  on — let  it  be  known  that 
Italy's  place  is  already  chosen!" 

That  sounded  ominous.  But  wasn't  Mussolini  always 
brandishing  his  tin  sword?  Wasn't  he  always  threatening? 
No,  it  couldn't  be  war.  It  couldn't  be. 

Chamberlain  said  it:  "War  is  a  fearful  thing.  We  must 
be  very  clear,  before  we  embark  on  it,  that  it  is  really  the 
great  issues  that  are  at  stake." 

Of  course.  We  must  be  very  clear.  Certain.  Positive  be- 
yond all  doubt.  And  who  could  be?  Who  could  say  "Now. 
There  is  reason  now.  Let  us  have  war."  No.  It  couldn't  be. 
It  simply  couldn't  be.  The  world  didn't  want  war. 

This  country,  this  society,  this  world,  this  structure  of 
business  built  upon  pleasure  and  pleasure  built  upon  busi- 
ness, this  wonderfully  rich,  fascinating,  appetizing  struc- 
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ture  didn't  want  to  disturb  itself  yet,  upset  its  fixed  and 
pleasant  pattern,  and  plunge  into  the  uncertainty  and 
chaos  of  war. 

For  that  was  what  Gene  dreaded  most — uncertainty. 
He  knew  now,  in  a  certain  measure,  what  his  value  was 
to  the  world  and  what  his  rewards  could  be  from  that 
world.  War  would  ruin  it  all.  War  would  change  life  so 
much  that  new  standards  of  values,  and  new  men  to  set 
those  standards  would  suddenly  arise.  And  didn't  the 
whole  world,  all  those  who  had  achieved  distinction  and 
power,  won  advantage,  made  progress,  gained  ambitions, 
didn't  they  feel  the  same  way?  Would  they  ever  allow  it  to 
get  as  far  as  war? 

No.  This  was  a  political  crisis,  and  now  it  seemed  to 
have  passed.  America,  business,  advertising,  his  future, 
his  world,  these  were  all  here  and  these  would  all  be  here, 
unchanged. 

It  would  be  nice  to  write  a  book,  but  not  about  a  polit- 
ical crisis.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  take  a  year  off  from 
advertising  and  put  together  a  book  that  would  answer 
once  and  for  all  that  craving  for  expression  and  fame  and 
literary  accomplishment  that  had  given  him  no  peace. 
Then  back  to  advertising,  to  his  old  job  with  its  old  excite- 
ment, and  its  income.  He  would  return  famous.  It  would 
certainly  do  his  career  no  harm.  It  might  even  bring  some 
tempting  offer  from  another  agency.  Maybe  copy  chief. 
It  would  give  him  a  certain  standing. 

And  it  would  satisfy  Frieda,  and  Professor  Wurden,  and 
himself.  Yes,  Gene  thought,  it  would  be  nice  to  write  a 
book.  A  perfect  little  book.  Nothing  dated,  nothing  newsy 
and  timely  such  as  Professor  Wurden  had  in  mind.  But 
some  perfect  expression  of  an  eternal  problem.  A  book  of 
lasting  truth  and  meaning. 
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The  more  Gene  thought  about  those  two  letters  and 
listened  to  Frieda's  promptings,  the  more  the  idea  seemed 
right  and  appealing.  He  didn't  have  to  worry  about  get- 
ting his  job  back.  He  didn't  have  to  worry  either,  about 
writing  his  book.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say.  He 
would  write  about  man  and  his  dreams  and  the  burden  of 
life.  He  would  write  about  a  man  whose  spirit  sought  to 
soar,  but  whom  the  petty,  base,  and  mediocre  world  held 
rooted  to  the  earth.  He  would  write  about  the  frustration 
that  life  itself  made  inevitable  in  every  man  of  imagination 
and  spirit.  He  would  write  about  the  burden  of  the  cre- 
ative man,  about  the  weight  of  mere  existence  which 
crushed  him  to  the  ground.  He  would  write  about  the 
difficulties  of  one  who  sought  to  be  an  artist,  the  obstacles 
that  the  world  put  before  his  spirit.  He  would  write  about 
the  wall  that  existed  around  the  earth,  keeping  earthbound 
all  men  whose  souls  sought  to  reach  beyond  it. 

He  would  write  a  great,  poetic  novel  that  all  sensitive 
and  creative  men  everywhere  would  recognize  as  their 
own  testament,  as  their  own  expression. 

"What  do  you  think,"  he  said  one  night  to  Frieda,  "of 
a  book  with  this  title:  The  Wall  Around  the  Earth?" 

"Never  heard  of  it.  Who  wrote  it?" 

"It  hasn't  been  written  yet." 

"Who's  going  to  write  it?" 
I  am. 

Frieda  jumped  up  from  her  chair  excitedly.  "What  is 
that  title?  Let  me  hear  it  again,  Gene." 

"The  Wall  Around  the  Earth.  Like  it?" 

"It's  wonderful!  Are  you  really — ?" 

"Really." 

"When?" 
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"Now.  Soon.  Anytime.  I  don't  know.  Ill  take  a  years 
leave  of  absence.  That  ought  to  be  enough  time/' 

"Can  you  get  it?  Have  we  money  to  live?  Oh,  I'll  work, 
Gene!  I  can  find  work!" 

"We've  got  nine  thousand  dollars.  That  ought  to  last  a 
year." 

"When  do  you  start?  Soon?  When?" 

"In  about  three  weeks.  Stevens  wants  to  get  someone  to 
replace  me  first." 

"Wonderful!  And  I  know  where  you'll  write  it.  It's  the 
loveliest  place.  Myra's  house  in  Connecticut!" 

"I  thought  I'd  write  it  right  here.  Who's  this  Myra?" 

"I  told  you  about  her.  She's  an  old  friend,  Gene.  You'll 
be  crazy  about  her.  Gordon,  that's  her  husband,  is  a 
farmer.  And  they  live  on  this  perfectly  gorgeous  farm  near 
a  little  town  in  Connecticut.  Endsfield,  it's  called.  A  beau- 
tiful old  house,  and  lovely  country,  and  real  peace,  and 
good  friends  to  talk  to  in  the  evening.  It'll  be  wonderful, 
Gene!" 

"But  what  is  it,  a  boarding  house?  She  won't  take  us  for 
a  whole  year." 

"Won't  she?  She's  my  best  and  oldest  friend,  Gene. 
Myra!  She's  a  wonderful  woman.  There's  no  one  like  her, 
Gene.  You  don't  know  Myra  and  Gordon.  They  do  the 
most  wonderful  things  for  total  strangers.  And  for  me — 
why,  she's  asked  me  dozens  of  times  to  come  out  there  and 
live  with  her.  You'll  love  it.  And  she's  stimulating  too.  She 
does  a  little  writing  herself.  Not  serious.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  it  is,  but  she's  fun  to  be  with  and  talk  to." 

"But  this  isn't  a  vacation,  darling.  I'll  want  to  work  hard 
all  that  year." 

"Just  the  place  for  it.  She  has  more  rooms  than  she 
knows  what  to  do  with.  You'll  be  able  to  have  your  own 
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study.  We'll  pay  her,  of  course,  for  food  and  things.  When 
do  we  go,  Gene  darling?" 

"In  a  month,  I  hope." 

"You'll  write  a  great  book  there,  Gene.  A  wonderful 
book.  The  Wall  Around  the  Earth.  I  love  that  title.  What's 
the  book  about?" 

"It's  about  .  .  ."  Gene  began,  and  then  he  paused  a 
moment  thoughtfully  and  kissed  her  gently  on  the  fore- 
head, ".  .  .  it's  about  life,  darling." 

Frieda  looked  at  him  sharply  and  laughed. 

"I  knew  you  would  pick  an  unusual  subject,"  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


A  MONTH  or  so  later,  Frieda  and  Gene  stood  on 

/-%     the  platform  of  the  little  railroad  station  at  Ends- 

-*•  -^-  field,  Connecticut,  and  waited  for  Gordon.  Across 

the  way  there  was  a  garage  and  a  big  gasoline  storage 

tank.  Farther  down  the  road  there  was  a  lumber  yard. 

"Isn't  much  of  a  town,  is  it?"  Gene  said. 

"What  town  looks  good  from  the  railroad  station?  Ends- 
field's  charming,  Gene.  Besides,  the  house  is  four  miles 
out  of  town." 

Gene  glanced  around  skeptically.  There  were  a  few 
cars  parked  near  the  station.  A  few  homes  nearby,  and  a 
group  of  them  clustered  together  beyond.  A  softly  rolling 
hill  in  the  distance 

Maybe  he  shouldn't  have  done  it  this  way,  come  to  the 
home  of  strangers  and  in  a  strange  place.  It  would  be  hard 
enough  to  begin  writing,  planning,  outlining,  creating. 
Now  there  would  be  the  additional  strain  of  adjusting  him- 
self to  new  surroundings  and  to  new  people.  Suppose  he 
didn't  like  Frieda's  friends,  Myra  and  Gordon?  Suppose 
they  didn't  like  him?  Wouldn't  that  negate  any  chance  for 
doing  good  writing?  Wouldn't  an  unsatisfactory  atmos- 
phere be  reflected  in  his  work? 
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A  red,  open  truck  came  bouncing  noisily  down  the 
road,  careened  sharply  toward  the  station  and  stopped. 

"That's  Gordon!"  Frieda  exclaimed. 

And  to  Gene's  bewilderment,  it  was  Gordon.  Extremely 
tall,  thin,  awkward  moving,  he  loped  toward  them  and 
waved  his  hand.  Frieda  ran  to  him  and  they  embraced. 
Gordon  kept  his  arm  around  her  as  they  faced  Gene. 

"Gene,"  Frieda  said,  "this  is  Gordon  Whitlock.  Good 
old  Gordon!" 

Gordon's  face  was  amazingly  white,  untanned.  But  his 
hands,  large  and  bony,  were  an  almost  reddish  color.  He 
was  wearing  faded  blue  overalls  and  dusty,  battered  shoes. 
He  grinned  and  grasped  Gene's  hand. 

"Hello  there,  Gene!" 

His  face  was  good  humored,  self-revealingly  friendly. 
When  he  smiled,  his  mouth  moved  to  the  right  side  of  his 
face  somewhat. 

"So  you  went  and  married  my  Frieda,  did  you?" 

"I  couldn't  help  it." 

"No  by  gosh,  I  can  see  what  you  mean!"  And  he  hugged 
Frieda  again  and  laughed  loudly. 

"Gordon  always  worried  about  me,"  Frieda  said.  "He 
was  always  getting  ready  to  rip  men  apart  or  break  them 
in  half  if  they  as  much  as  looked  at  my  ankles.  If  Gordon 
had  been  in  New  York,  you  would  have  had  to  marry  me 
over  his  dead  body,  Gene." 

"Now,  Frieda,"  Gordon  said,  "you  know  there  wasn't 
anybody  more  anxious  than  me  to  marry  you  off." 

"To  the  right  man." 

"That's  right!" 

"And  the  right  man  had  to  have  a  halo  around  his  head, 
according  to  you." 
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"I  have  one  of  those,"  Gene  said.  "Of  course  it  doesn't 
show  very  prominently  sometimes. " 

"Why  Gene,"  Frieda  said,  "you've  been  holding  out  on 
me!"  They  all  laughed  and  started  toward  the  truck. 

"Oh,"  Gordon  reminded  himself,  "our  car's  on  strike 
again.  I'll  have  to  take  you  back  in  the  truck.  All  right?" 

"Sure  is!"  Gene  said,  and  they  climbed  into  the  little  cab 
of  the  truck.  Gordon  drove  as  if  the  life  of  the  truck  was 
measured  in  moments  rather  than  miles,  and  he  was  racing 
with  time. 

"So  you're  going  to  write  a  book  up  here,  are  you?"  he 
shouted  across  to  Gene,  over  the  bouncing  and  rattling 
noise  of  the  loose  boards  and  the  unmuffled  motor. 

"I'm  going  to  try." 

"Farm  book,  is  it?" 

"No.  A  city  book,  I  guess." 

"Well,  that's  how  they  all  do  it.  City  folks  get  away 
from  the  city  so  they  can  write  about  it.  Farm  folks  get  into 
the  city  and  then  all  they  do  is  write  and  talk  about  the 
farm  they  left  behind." 

"By  the  way,"  Frieda  asked,  "how  is  the  farm?" 

"Fine.  Can't  complain.  I  got  Fletcher  giving  me  a  hand. 
A  lazy  bastard  he  is,  though.  Leased  out  one  corner  to 
Elkins  this  year.  He's  got  himself  a  tractor  and  I  borrow  it 
for  my  land.  That's  the  deal." 

"It  must  be  beautiful  this  time  of  year." 

"Apple  blossoms  are  out." 

They  turned  off  the  road  and  clattered  up  a  rough  dirt 
path  leading  past  an  old  stone  house.  Gordon  stopped  the 
truck  outside  a  garage  or  shed  whose  doors  had  been  torn 
down.  Gene  and  Frieda  climbed  down  and  Frieda  turned 
eagerly  as  Myra  came  toward  them. 

"Frieda,  darling!"  Myra  said  as  she  kissed  and  embraced 
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her,  "welcome,  welcome,  welcome.  And  congratulations 
too!" 

"This  is  Gene,  Myra." 

Myra  held  out  her  hand.  "Hello,  Gene.  Welcome  too. 
Both  of  you!  I'm  so  glad  you  decided  to  come,  Gene. 
Come,  111  show  you  to  your  room  right  away.  Hungry?" 

"No,"  Frieda  said.  She  walked  into  the  house  arm  in 
arm  with  Myra,  and  Gene  followed  with  Gordon,  carrying 
the  bags.  Myra  had  set  aside  two  rooms  for  them.  One 
was  a  glowingly  light,  bright  yellow  room,  with  a  big,  old- 
fashioned  bed  and  a  marble-topped  dresser. 

"I  bought  the  dresser  for  a  dollar  at  an  auction,"  Myra 
said.  "Think  I  overpaid?" 

There  were  magazines  spread  out  on  two  window  sills 
and  jonquils  on  one  of  the  little  tables  near  the  bed. 

"I  love  this  room,"  Frieda  said,  and  she  went  up  and 
kissed  Myra  on  the  cheek.  "Thank  you,  Myra,  for  being  so 
good  to  us." 

"And  this,"  Myra  said,  leading  the  way  across  the  hall, 
"I  thought  would  be  nice  as  Gene's  study."  It  was  a  tiny 
room  with  two  small  windows,  a  bare,  simple  desk  with  a 
chair  in  front  of  it,  and  a  cot  near  one  of  the  windows.  "Or 
is  it  too  monastic  for  you,  Gene?" 

"It's  grand,"  Gene  said,  "and  very  nice  of  you  to  let  me 
have  it." 

"I've  been  using  it  as  a  storage  room,  so  it  was  just 
wasted  before.  Now  I  dedicate  it  to  Art."  She  gestured 
broadly  with  her  hand  as  she  said  that,  and  Gene  glanced 
quickly  at  her.  Her  expression  seemed  perfectly  sincere. 

Myra  was  extremely  thin  and  flat  chested.  Her  face  was 
almost  square  in  contour,  and  she  wore  her  straight,  dark 
hair  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  accentuate  that  square- 
ness. It  came  down  over  her  neck  in  straight  lines  and  in 
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straight-cut  bangs  across  her  forehead.  Even  her  nose 
was  not  pointy  or  softly  rounded,  but  rather  abrupt  and 
rectangular,  and  the  plaid  dress  she  wore,  cut  square  at 
the  shoulders,  heightened  the  impression  of  a  consistent, 
sharply  defined,  unfeminine  pattern. 

After  they  changed  and  washed  up,  Frieda  and  Gene 
walked  down  the  stairs  into  the  big,  clean,  and  uncluttered 
kitchen.  Myra  was  in  an  apron,  beating  eggs  in  a  bowl. 

"I  want  to  show  Gene  the  farm,"  Frieda  said.  "We're 
going  exploring." 

"All  right.  But  dinner  in  half  an  hour." 

They  went  out  through  the  kitchen  door  and  stood  a 
moment  on  the  stone  porch. 

"Isn't  it  lovely?"  Frieda  said.  "Calm  and  beautiful.  And 
the  whole  earth  wakening  and  stirring.  It  should  certainly 
be  inspiring  to  work  here,  Gene." 

Gene  shook  his  head.  As  if  it  made  any  difference  what 
nature  was  doing  or  whether  it  was  calm  and  beautiful 
outside.  All  a  writer  needed  was  certainty.  The  certainty 
within  himself  of  what  he  wished  to  do  and  of  its  worth, 
and  of  his  own  talent.  All  he  needed  to  write  was  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  to  write,  and  had  to  write  this 
particular  thing,  and  in  this  particular  way.  And  that  was 
why  he  planned  to  write  slowly,  carefully,  measuring  and 
balancing  each  word  and  thought. 

"Let's  go  up  this  road,"  Frieda  said,  "there's  a  little 
brook  at  the  end  of  it." 

They  started  off  together,  and  the  very  sight  of  Frieda 
swinging  happily  along  the  road,  shouting  out  with  de- 
light at  an  early  flower,  pausing  suddenly  to  take  in  a 
view,  or  just  standing  there  with  her  eyes  laughing  and 
sparkling  and  the  breeze  whisking  a  loose  strand  of  hair 
across  her  face,  and  her  body  suddenly  loosened  and  re- 
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leased  in  a  new  freedom  of  motion,  the  sight  of  her  and 
the  contagion  of  her  joy  almost  made  him  happy  to  be 
there  too,  almost  made  him  think  that  perhaps  he  hadn't 
made  a  mistake  in  coming  to  this  place  to  write. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Gene  had  many  occasions 
to  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  And  the  doubt 
was  always  a  product  of  his  reaction  to  Myra. 

For  there  was  no  question  about  Gordon.  He  liked  him 
immensely.  He  liked  his  openness,  friendliness,  professed 
cynicism,  and  unaffected  earthiness.  Gordon  had  been 
born  in  New  Hampshire.  His  family  had  moved  down  to 
Connecticut  about  thirty  years  before,  and  the  farm  that 
Gordon  now  owned  had  been  bought  and  improved  and 
enlarged  by  his  father. 

Gordon  had  never  completed  high  school,  but  he  had 
developed  an  eclectic  taste  in  literature  and  he  devoured 
( at  a  slow  and  cumbersome  pace )  books  on  history,  travel, 
politics,  science,  and  occasionally  upon  Myra's  recom- 
mendation, a  work  of  fiction. 

He  was  perceptive  and  quick  in  thought  despite  his 
hesitancy  of  expression.  He  was  above  all  a  thoroughly 
sincere  and  affectionate  man,  almost  childlike  in  his  trust 
and  frankness.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  driven  more  by  his 
resources  of  energy  than  by  the  necessities  of  the  task,  and 
he  was  as  uncomplaining  of  his  own  lot  as  he  was  critical 
of  the  world  and  its  mismanagement. 

Myra,  Gene  came  to  feel,  was  a  character  as  sharply 
contrasted  to  Gordon  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  Her 
mother  had  been  a  school  teacher  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Myra  related  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  family,  not 
too  anciently  deceased,  who  had  practised  Mormonism 
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in  the  days  when  a  multiplicity  of  wives  was  one  of  its 
tenets  and  advantages. 

Myra  seemed  to  have  inherited  a  strain  of  this  social 
iconoclasm,  and  mingled  it  with  an  almost  humorless  cor- 
rectness of  manner  that  was  her  own.  Her  marriage  itself 
was  an  example  of  that.  On  a  trip  East  she  had  met  Gordon 
and  decided  at  once  that  life  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut 
could  be  the  only  possible  means  to  her  happiness.  Her 
friends  and  family,  accustomed  to  her  sense  of  propriety, 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  was  going  to  marry  an 
uncouth  native  of  a  rustic  community. 

Yet  once  married  to  Gordon,  their  relationship  became 
the  very  model  of  socially  acceptable  marital  behavior. 
Gordon  was  master  of  the  house  quite  undisputedly.  Myra 
wouldn't  hear  of  anyone  else  carving  the  meat  or  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  controlled  the  family  finances 
completely.  He  sat  (often  against  his  wish)  in  the  best 
chair  near  the  fire.  He  was  served  first  and  was  always 
asked  to  propose  the  first  toast  when  wine  was  on  the 
table. 

He  was,  as  Myra  constantly  sought  to  make  clear, 
absolute  dictator  of  the  house,  though  Gordon  was  obvi- 
ously a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  precedence  or  formal- 
ity or  superficial  honors.  And  it  sometimes  seemed  to  Gene 
that  Myra  was  carefully  nurturing  this  fable  of  Gordon's 
importance  and  power  over  her  in  order  to  conceal  from 
him  and  from  others  that  he  was  actually  her  foil. 

Myra  was  past  thirty  and  extremely  intelligent.  She  was 
not  only  well  read,  but  had  filtered  her  reading  through 
an  alert  and  critical  mind,  and  her  comments  upon  books 
or  authors  or  literary  movements  always  sounded  well 
reasoned  and  original.  It  was  obvious  that  culturally,  she 
was  several  worlds  removed  from  Gordon.  It  was  also 
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obvious  that  this  gave  her  a  cruel,  though  secret  satis- 
faction. 

Gene  often  tried  to  fathom  the  basis  for  her  contra- 
dictory behavior.  For  instance,  she  knew  and  was  liked 
by  almost  everyone  of  note  within  twenty  miles  of  Ends- 
field.  For  a  while,  Frieda  reported,  she  had  even  sponsored 
Sunday  teas  at  her  home,  to  which  had  flocked  practically 
every  writer,  artist,  sculptor,  and  dramatist  from  that  part 
of  Connecticut.  These  meetings  had  disintegrated  from 
what  was  essentially  a  lack  of  purpose,  and  now  individual 
members  of  that  group  drove  over  frequently  of  their  own 
volition  to  spend  an  evening  or  talk  things  over  at  Sunday 
dinner. 

The  ones  that  Gene  met  most  frequently  were  an  odd 
lot.  Moses  Abraham,  a  sculptor  violent  in  person  and  in 
performance,  who  hated  all  the  rest  of  Myra's  friends  and 
who  seldom  did  more  than  sulk  when  he  did  come  on  a 
visit.  Erika  Weber,  refugee  from  Vienna,  whose  father  had 
been  a  renowned  conductor,  and  who  earned  her  liveli- 
hood by  writing  program  notes  and  publicity  for  various 
concert  bureaus.  Herbert  Hallomb,  who  was  developing 
a  new  science  of  aesthetics  and  drawing  up  an  extremely 
complicated  refutation  of  the  theories  of  I.  A.  Richards. 

These,  and  the  others  too,  were  all  people  from  whose 
presence,  or  rather  attendance,  Myra  seemed  to  draw  a 
kind  of  strength  and  assurance.  Just  as  she  added  to  her 
own  stature  by  the  contrasting  mediocrity  of  Gordon,  and 
even  the  sweet  and  innocent  simplicity  of  Frieda. 

Gene  felt,  however,  that  he  belonged  to  neither  group, 
and  perhaps  that  explained  why  Myra's  attitude  toward 
him  was  so  strained,  so  uncertain,  so  subtly  antagonistic. 
He  wasn't  quite  the  type  of  person  whom  Myra  could  use 
as  background  for  her  own  brilliance.  And  he  wasn't  quite 
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the  success  whom  she  could  present  and  display  as  one  of 
her  "acquisitions. "  He  was,  in  fact,  very  much  like  Myra 
herself,  a  person  living  in  the  painful  world  that  exists 
between  obscurity  and  fame,  a  person  who  is  convinced 
he  has  the  resources  to  achieve  the  latter,  but  who  con- 
tinues, for  some  reason,  to  flounder  among  the  sharp  stones 
and  lonely  landscapes  of  that  in-between  existence. 

What  was  perhaps  most  annoying  to  Myra,  as  Gene 
began  to  sense  it,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  actually  devot- 
ing himself  to  escaping  from  that  twilight  world,  whereas 
she  seemed  trapped  in  it  forever. 

But  all  this  came  with  time,  with  deepening  acquain- 
tance, with  intimate  association  over  days  and  weeks  and 
months. 

One  of  the  things  Gene  had  determined  upon,  was  a 
strict  and  unrelenting  routine  for  himself.  They  all  had 
breakfast  at  seven-thirty,  and  Gene  accepted  that  as  fit- 
ting in  perfectly  with  his  own  schedule.  By  eight  he  was 
up  in  his  study  and  at  work.  At  twelve-thirty  Myra  would 
tinkle  the  little  Indian  dinner  bell,  Gene  would  open  his 
door  and  shout  "Be  right  down!"  and  they  would  sit  down 
to  lunch  in  the  big,  bright  kitchen,  around  the  chestnut 
gate-leg  table  Gordon  had  built  and  over  which  he  pre- 
sided in  his  overalls. 

After  lunch,  Gene  would  go  up  for  another  hour  or  so 
of  reading  and  polishing  up,  and  only  then,  generally 
about  three  or  three-thirty,  would  he  leave  his  work  and 
consent  to  relax. 

For  some  reason,  it  was  this  very  routine,  or  perhaps 
Gene's  scrupulous  observance  of  it,  that  seemed  to  annoy 
Myra.  She  would  sometimes  say  at  breakfast: 

"I've  declared  a  holiday  today,  Gene.  We  re  all  going 
berry-picking/' 
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"Have  fun." 

"You'll  come  too — ?" 

"No.  Gotta  work." 

"But  just  one  morning!" 

"Nope.  Thanks.  Have  fun."  And  he  would  climb  up  the 
stairs  to  that  tiny  study. 

It  was  as  if  Myra  resented  the  grimness  with  which  he 
went  about  his  work.  It  was  as  if  the  sight  of  such  concen- 
tration was  a  reflection  upon  her  own  dilettante-ish  and 
wasteful  efforts. 

"You're  writing  a  very  important  book,  aren't  you, 
Gene?"  she  once  said. 

"It's  important  to  me." 

"How  nice!  Whatever  I  write  is  so  completely  unim- 
portant. To  me,  and  to  everyone." 

Gene  believed  she  envied  his  faith  in  himself,  his  con- 
viction that  what  he  was  writing  was  significant,  worthy 
of  the  time  and  devotion  and  thought  he  was  giving  to  it. 
For  Myra  was  constantly  writing  too,  after  a  fashion.  To 
help  earn  the  cash  money  they  so  often  lacked,  Myra  had 
begun  to  write  articles  for  various  trade  magazines.  These 
articles  couldn't  be  considered  "literary"  efforts  under 
even  the  most  generous  interpretation.  They  were,  to  be- 
gin with,  mostly  fabricated  out  of  her  imagination.  One 
might  be  on  how  a  local  carpenter  had  doubled  his  busi- 
ness through  some  ingenious  scheme.  Myra  would  concoct 
the  entire  story,  starting  with  the  non-existent  carpenter, 
describe  his  imaginary  experiences  in  detail,  and  send  off 
the  little  article  to  some  obscure  trade  publication  in 
Oregon.  Or  she  would  draw  up  some  fanciful  regimen 
for  young  girls  to  follow,  combining  exercise,  diet,  fresh 
air  breathing  and  posture  control,  none  of  which  was  the 
least  authentic  and  with  none  of  which  she  had  the  slight- 
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est  acquaintance,  and  she  would  sell  it  to  some  second- 
rate  youth  publication  where  it  would  appear  as  "A  Teen- 
ster  Tells  Her  Secrets — by  Eunice  Joy  Hotchkiss." 

Myra  rarely  received  more  than  fifteen  dollars  for  any 
of  these  efforts,  but  they  were  quite  poor  and  the  money 
was  often  the  margin  between  just  getting  along  and 
being  able  to  afford  an  occasional  luxury  such  as  a  new 
dress,  a  suit  for  Gordon,  books,  new  dishes,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  magazines. 

Myra  had  never  indicated  that  she  felt  any  shame 
regarding  these  articles.  In  fact,  she  was  quite  proud  of 
her  ability  to  sell  these  products  of  her  imagination.  And 
Gordon,  of  course,  considered  it  miraculous  that  she  could 
sit  down  at  her  desk  in  the  living  room,  ponder  a  few 
moments,  type  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  and  presto!  in  a  few 
weeks  a  check  for  ten  dollars  would  arrive  in  payment  for 
her  work. 

Apparently  Gene  failed  to  react  to  this  activity  as  others 
of  her  friends  had,  and  this  irked  and  somewhat  deflated 
Myra.  He  seemed  to  regard  it  as  not  only  shabby  and 
meretricious  writing,  but  with  an  amused  and  superior 
air  he  looked  upon  it  as  small-time,  petty,  and  unreward- 
ing. The  result  was  that  in  self-defense  Myra  would  dep- 
recate her  little  articles,  or  else  would  speak  of  Gene's 
serious  and  conscientious  work  in  fulsome,  exaggerated 
terms. 

"I  suppose,"  she  would  say,  "that  you're  hoping  to  have 
it  accepted  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club?" 

"I  am  not.  I  just  hope  some  publisher's  crazy  enough  to 
back  it." 

"Still  it  must  be  wonderful  to  have  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  reading  you,  following  your  deepest 
thoughts,  being  moved  to  tears  by  your  work.  Now  me, 
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who  reads  me?  The  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Journal,  or 
the  Funeral  Directors'  Quarterly," 

"My  dear  Myra,"  Gene  would  say,  "my  book  may  never 
even  be  published." 

"Not  the  way  you're  working  at  it,  Gene/' 

'That's  hardly  a  guarantee  of  publication,  as  you  very 
well  know." 

"What  do  I  know  of  creative  writing?" 

"Are  you  being  funny — or  what?" 

"Frieda!"  Myra  would  complain  innocently,  "does  Gene 
always  become  offended  when  you  consider  him  a  writer?" 

"He  is  a  writer,  Myra.  But  it's  his  first  book,  you  know, 
and — Gene?" 

"Yes.  Let's  talk  about  something  else  now,  if  no  one 
objects." 

Such  interchanges  occurred  infrequently,  but  they  al- 
ways left  an  unpleasant  aftertaste.  Myra  was  in  all  other 
respects,  however,  the  perfect  hostess.  She  and  Frieda  got 
along  splendidly  together,  and  even  Gene  would  warm  up 
to  her  after  they  all  spent  an  afternoon  in  the  fields  help- 
ing Gordon,  or  all  went  tramping  off  to  some  local  auction 
or  attended  a  fair  in  the  neighboring  town,  or  spent  an 
evening  talking  about  people  and  the  world,  or  had  a 
long,  lazy  Sunday  lounging  around  the  house,  munching 
on  snacks,  eating  cold  cuts,  and  drinking  wine. 

For  Myra  was  a  keen,  vivacious,  and  volatile  person.  It 
was  difficult  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  or  unaware  of  her 
presence  and  personality.  And  sometimes  Gene,  who  was 
desperately  in  need  of  someone  with  whom  to  discuss  his 
work,  would  tentatively  broach  certain  problems  he  was 
dealing  with,  certain  difficulties  he  had  encountered,  more 
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for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  matters  in  his  own  mind 
than  to  hear  anyone  else's  solution. 

They  had  been  at  the  farm  about  three  months,  the 
relationship  veering  between  acerbic  interludes  and  open- 
hearted,  friendly  discussions,  when  Gene  descended  one 
day  for  lunch  and  seated  himself  at  the  table  without  a 
word. 

"Our  author,"  Myra  said,  "is  still  enmeshed  with  his 
Muse." 

Gene  broke  off  a  piece  of  bread  nervously,  and  started 
to  butter  it. 

"How  did  it  go  today?"  Frieda  asked. 

"Wonderful,"  Gene  said. 

"It  must  have,"  Myra  put  in,  "anybody  die  in  the  book 
today?" 

"No." 

"It's  tiring  work,"  Frieda  said.  "It's  a  strain." 

Gene  looked  at  them  both  slowly.  "I  did  the  best  work 
today  that  I've  done  since  I  started." 

"Really?"  Myra  asked.  "Why?" 

"Very  simply,"  Gene  answered.  "I  tore  up  everything 
I'd  written  so  far." 

"Gene!"  Frieda  was  shocked.  "But  why?  Oh  Gene!  You 
didn't!" 

"Every  word.  The  whole  works." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Gordon  stared  down  at  his 
plate.  Frieda  sat  back  in  her  chair,  on  the  verge  of  tears, 
staring  at  Gene  in  bewilderment.  Myra  busied  herself  at 
the  sink.  Gene  buttered  the  piece  of  bread  slowly  and 
methodically. 

Finally  Myra  came  to  the  table  and  sat  down.  "You  are 
a  writer,  Gene,"  she  said.  "Congratulations." 

Gene  took  a  bite  of  the  bread  and  chewed  slowly. 
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"Thank  you,"  he  said. 

No  one  spoke  again  during  the  meal.  They  finished 
quickly  and  left  the  table  and  went  their  separate  ways. 
Frieda  went  up  to  her  room  and  locked  herself  in.  Then 
she  began  to  cry.  She  felt  betrayed  and  ashamed.  She  felt 
tremendously  guilty.  She  cried  for  a  long  time,  sitting 
there  alone  in  the  quiet  room  in  the  strangely  still  house. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


T 


"\HE  decision  Gene  now  had  to  make  was  tremen- 
dously difficult  for  him.  He  had  to  decide  whether 
to  start  the  book  over  again,  or  whether  to  pack 
his  things,  go  back  to  New  York  and  to  advertising,  and 
forget  the  whole  idea  of  writing. 

That  morning,  when  he  had  sat  down  at  the  little  desk 
and  read  over  the  previous  day's  pages,  a  sudden  sense  of 
failure  had  come  over  him.  The  words  he  read  seemed  so 
dull  and  uninspired,  so  labored  and  ineffective.  He  sud- 
denly picked  up  all  he  had  written  of  the  book,  went  over 
to  the  window,  and  read  it  through  from  the  beginning. 

It  was  stilted  and  false.  He  sat  there  flicking  the  pages 
and  trying  to  relate  this  stuff  on  paper  with  the  glorious 
conception  of  the  book  that  had  filled  his  mind.  It  was  a 
romanticized,  flowery,  awkward  misrepresentation  of  the 
people  and  the  problem  he  had  wanted  to  portray.  They 
spoke  like  high  school  principals,  they  acted  like  char- 
acters in  mythology,  they  philosophized  like  pretentious 
radio  orators. 

Maybe,  he  thought,  he  had  been  so  awed  by  his  subject 
and  the  very  idea  of  writing  a  book,  that  all  naturalness 
and  grace  in  writing  had  left  him.  Maybe  his  conception 
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of  it  was  overblown  and  immature.  Maybe  he  had  just 
begun  poorly,  like  a  singer  starting  off  in  the  wrong  key, 
and  had  continued  for  consistency's  sake.  Maybe  he 
couldn't  write  a  book,  and  this  was  bitter  proof. 

Whatever  it  was,  he  was  certain  as  he  sat  there  and 
read  the  four  chapters  he  had  already  written,  that  he  had 
failed  thus  far.  And  so  before  some  other  impulse  could 
overcome  his  instinct  for  what  was  good  and  worthwhile 
in  writing,  before  the  sense  of  wastefulness  could  erase 
the  shame  he  felt,  he  tore  up  the  work  he  had  so  labored 
over  for  three  months  and  destroyed  it  entirely. 

The  decision  he  had  to  make  now  offered  no  equally 
balanced  alternatives.  The  easy  choice  was  to  begin  again 
and  continue  writing.  For  in  this  way  he  would  acknowl- 
edge only  a  minor  defeat.  He  had  started  poorly.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  begin  again.  In  a  short  time,  the  words 
would  gather  again  on  the  page,  and  the  pages  gather  upon 
pages,  and  he  would  be  again  in  the  midst  of  his  book. 
That  was  relatively  simple. 

The  alternative  was  far  less  bearable.  It  was  to  admit 
complete  defeat.  To  quit.  To  forget  the  book,  and  with  it, 
probably,  the  idea  of  ever  writing  a  book.  It  was  to  admit 
to  himself  that  he  was  not  a  writer  and  never  would  be 
one.  It  was  to  deny  himself  the  most  secret,  most  cherished 
fulfillment  of  himself.  It  was  to  negate  a  million  dreams 
and  hopes,  it  was  to  shut  a  door  forever. 

And  he  knew  that  if  he  were  to  choose  that  alternative 
now,  freely,  unpressed  by  any  necessity  but  his  own  deci- 
sion, now  when  he  was  young  and  ambitious  and  free  and 
untroubled,  now  when  perfect  opportunity  was  his,  then 
he  would  never  again  bring  himself  to  this  task.  He  would 
never  again  undertake  this  challenging,  trying,  unmerciful 
battle. 
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Myra  knew,  somehow,  that  he  would  begin  again.  For 
she  sensed  in  him  an  overpowering  drive  and  ambition, 
and  a  mighty  egotism.  She  recognized  in  him  the  self- 
propelling  force  that  she  herself  lacked,  and  which  drove 
Gene  and  people  like  Gene  constantly  forward. 

But  to  Frieda,  Gene's  act  was  an  incomprehensible 
tragedy.  She  blamed  herself  for  it  completely.  She  felt  that 
it  was  at  her  urging  that  Gene  had  begun  this  book,  per- 
haps before  he  was  ready  for  it.  She  felt  a  sense  of  guilt 
for  bringing  him  to  Myra's  house,  with  its  atmosphere  of 
suppressed  rivalry,  its  discouraging,  polite,  sharp  antago- 
nisms. She  felt  that  perhaps  at  home,  perhaps  in  some  other 
quiet  place,  Gene  would  have  been  able  to  write  un- 
hindered and  undisturbed,  write  joyously  and  successfully. 

She  could  never  grasp  the  workings  of  a  mind  that 
could  destroy  what  it  had  fashioned  so  laboriously.  She 
couldn't  understand  how  Gene  had  the  courage  to  volun- 
tarily wipe  out  three  months  of  work,  three  months  of 
thought  and  planning  and  creation.  She  couldn't  believe 
that  he  would  ever  again  have  the  same  drive  and  desire 
pushing  him  onward. 

For  she  herself  had  no  such  resources  of  will  and 
strength.  If  for  some  reason,  she  told  herself,  she  were 
ever  confronted  with  her  own  failure  on  such  a  scale,  she 
would  break  under  it,  give  up,  let  go.  She  would  turn  and 
run. 

What  would  Gene  do  now?  Would  he  go  home?  How 
could  she  urge  him  not  to,  after  this  incredible  disappoint- 
ment? 

But  what  troubled  her  most  of  all,  was  an  entirely  new 
factor.  An  unforeseen,  bewildering  new  problem  that 
overshadowed  everything  else.  She  was  going  to  have  a 
baby. 
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What  a  time!  What  an  awful  time  for  it  to  happen!  Gene 
had  given  up  his  salary  for  a  year.  He  had  destroyed  the 
novel  he  had  started.  They  weren't  even  living  in  their 
own  home.  And  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby! 

Suppose  Gene  wouldn't  feel  free  to  write  now,  because 
of  this?  Suppose  he  felt  that  they  had  to  return  to  the  city, 
that  he  had  to  start  earning  a  lot  of  money  again?  Suppose 
he  felt  that  a  baby  would  upset  his  whole  pattern  of  life? 
Wouldn't  he  hate  her  for  it?  Wouldn't  he  hate  her  and  the 
baby  both  because  at  this  very  moment  when  he  needed 
the  reassurance  of  freedom  most,  they  both  came  to  rob 
him  of  it? 

Yet  the  thought  of  having  a  child  was  so  overwhelming 
to  Frieda  that  a  new  perspective  kept  forcing  itself  upon 
her.  How  could  the  question  of  where  to  live,  or  the  ques- 
tion of  beginning  a  book  again,  or  even  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Gene's  writing  or  not  writing,  how  could  these  be 
contemplated  on  the  same  plane  as  the  birth  of  her  baby? 
Could  anything  in  her  life,  or  Gene's  for  that  matter,  be 
weighed  in  the  same  scales  of  decision?  Could  Gene  argue, 
ponder,  hesitate  about  this?  It  was  the  fulfillment,  the 
meaning  of  their  marriage.  It  would  be  the  fulfillment  of 
their  lives. 

She  rose  from  the  bed  and  looked  at  the  little  clock  on 
the  dresser.  Almost  four.  Where  had  Gene  gone?  He  had 
walked  out  without  a  word  after  that  awful,  unbearable 
silence  at  lunch. 

Frieda  washed  her  face  with  cold  water  to  bring  back 
some  color.  She  combed  her  hair  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
and  put  on  some  lipstick.  Then  she  went  downstairs. 

The  kitchen  was  empty.  Through  a  window,  she  could 
see  Gordon  raising  dust  with  a  tractor,  and  the  light  blue 
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of  Myra  s  dress  in  the  field  near  him.  She  sat  down  on  the 
stone  porch  of  the  house  and  waited. 

Gene  came  from  the  road,  walking  slowly,  hands  in 
pockets.  Frieda  went  to  meet  him  and  he  stopped. 

"Been  walking,  Gene?" 

"Yes." 

"Tired?" 

"No.  Why?" 

"I'd  like  to  walk.  With  you.  Would  you?" 

"All  right.  Which  way?" 

"It  doesn't  matter." 

They  set  off  together  silently.  Every  now  and  then, 
Gene  would  stoop  and  pluck  a  stalk  of  wheat  along  the 
edge  of  the  road  and  then  pick  it  apart  as  he  walked. 

"I'm  sorry,  Gene." 

"Forget  it.  As  Myra  says,  now  Im  an  author." 

"It  took  courage." 

Gene  smiled  cynically.  "It  would  have  taken  more  cour- 
age to  show  that  stuff  to  anyone.  It  was  lousy." 

They  turned  down  a  rutted,  narrow  road. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Gene." 

"Yes?" 

"Gene!" 

"Well  yes?  What  is  it?" 

"Gene,  you're  not  being  pleasant." 

"What  am  I  supposed  to  be,  gay  and  carefree?" 

"You're  supposed  to  be  loving  to  me.  No  matter  what." 

They  walked  on  silently  for  a  while.  Then  he  stopped 
and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"I'm  sorry.  What  is  it,  good  news?" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"Gene,  why  do  you  make  it  so  hard  to  talk  to  you?" 
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"Well,  for  God's  sake,  what  is  it,  honey?  What  is  it?" 

She  stopped  and  stared  at  him  a  moment. 

"We're  going  to  have  a  baby,  that's  what  it  is,  Gene." 

He  stepped  back  as  if  he  needed  more  room. 

"Well  Jeezus  Christ!  Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure." 

"When  did  you  find  out?  Jeezus  Christ!" 

"I've  suspected  it  for  a  while." 

"Well  what  did  you  do — save  it  up  for  a  time  like  this 
to  tell  me?" 

"Is  this  a  bad  time?" 

"Well  what  do  you  think?  Is  this  a  bad  time?  Jeezus, 
Frieda,  for  God's  sake  grow  up!  Is  this  a  good  time?" 

"I  think  it's  a  good  time  to  have  a  baby." 

"Sure  it  is.  Wonderful  time.  The  psychological  moment. 
What  a  mess!" 

"Gene — "  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Frieda,  baby,  do  you  see  it  my  way  at  all?  Do  you  see 
where  it  comes  into  my  life?  Don't  you  see?" 

Frieda  dropped  her  hand  from  Gene's  arm  and  turned 
around  and  started  to  walk  back  to  the  house.  They 
walked  back  in  silence. 

Gene  pitied  himself  tremendously.  It  was  that  old, 
lonely,  unhappy  sense  of  self-pity  he  had  known  so  often 
before.  He  felt  as  if  the  world,  fate,  the  times,  people, 
everyone  and  everything  were  against  him.  He  felt  like 
the  unrealized  hero  of  his  unwritten  book.  Weighed  down, 
held  back,  blocked  by  the  wall  around  the  earth. 

There  was  no  realization  anywhere,  he  thought,  of 
what  he  faced.  There  was  no  recognition  of  the  burden 
he  had  assumed.  There  was  no  understanding  of  his  need. 
No  one,  no  one  understood. 
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Professor  Wurden  and  his  high  and  mighty  phrases.  Go 
and  write  yourself  a  book,  Gene.  Just  like  that.  Maybe  he 
could  teach  literature,  but  he  couldn't  create  it.  And  he'd 
never  know  what  it  meant  to  create  it.  And  that  Evans 
fellow.  He  sat  in  that  little  office  of  his  and  tossed  manu- 
scripts around  the  way  a  grocer  does  cans  of  soup.  Maybe 
he  thought  those  manuscripts  just  popped  out  of  people's 
heads.  And  Myra.  Those  stinky  little  trade  paper  articles. 
How  to  make  a  picture  frame  out  of  an  orange  crate.  What 
did  she  know  about  true  writing,  the  emotions  and  words 
and  people  and  events  you  had  to  deal  with,  like  a  god, 
and  with  the  responsibility  of  a  god?  And  Frieda  with 
her  "Write  a  book,  Gene.  Write  a  book.  I  want  you  to  be 
an  author." 

It  was  so  simple  for  all  of  them.  So  easily  asked.  So 
trifling.  A  book.  Be  a  writer.  Dash  it  off.  Get  it  published. 
I'd  love  to  read  it.  Love  to  have  your  book.  Love  to  know 
an  author,  sponsor  an  author,  publish  an  author,  be  mar- 
ried to  an  author. 

And  now  this.  A  baby!  He  wouldn't  want  it  now  even 
if  he  were  back  in  the  city  and  writing  ads.  He  just 
wouldn't  want  it  now.  They  weren't  ready  for  it.  They 
hadn't  lived  that  part  of  their  lives  which  belonged  to 
them.  They  hadn't  been  around,  done  things,  had  fun. 
Traveled,  mooched  around,  had  their  fling.  They  hadn't 
done  a  million  things  they  wanted  to  do  before  they  would 
be  willing  to  tie  themselves  down,  settle  down  with  a  kid 
and  vegetate. 

And  worst  of  all,  now.  When  he  had  left  a  big  job  and  a 
lot  of  money.  Forced  himself  to  start  a  book  and  work  at 
it  with  everything  he  had.  Now,  when  he  had  given  the 
book  so  much  thought  and  time,  so  much  painful  creation. 
Now,  when  he  couldn't  give  it  up.  When  he  couldn't  quit 
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because  if  he  did  it  would  mean  the  end.  Finis.  All  over. 
Now,  when  he  had  to  write  it  and  get  it  done,  or  never 
again  be  at  peace  with  himself,  or  happy  within  himself. 
No,  he  wouldn't  let  it  stop  him.  Gene  decided  to  stay 
and  begin  the  book  again,  and  write  until  it  was  finished. 

He  followed  his  routine  more  strictly  than  ever  before. 
He  tossed  restlessly  at  night,  sometimes,  because  of  a 
nervous  fear  that  he  might  oversleep  and  not  appear  for 
breakfast  in  time,  thus  giving  others  the  impression  that 
he  wasn't  working  seriously  and  on  schedule.  He  would 
sit  at  the  desk,  pen  in  hand,  and  force  himself  to  think  and 
write  even  when  the  words  came  haltingly  and  reluctantly. 
He  would  set  himself  a  goal,  number  the  pages  for  ten 
sheets  ahead  and  write  until  he  reached  that  last  num- 
bered page,  even  if  he  felt  that  he  would  later  have  to 
re-write  most  of  what  he  was  putting  down.  He  would 
think  about  the  book  from  morning  to  night,  shuffling 
and  reshuffling  characters,  plotting,  contriving,  coining 
phrases,  projecting  conversations.  He  carried  a  little  note- 
book with  him  everywhere,  and  would  suddenly  snatch  it 
out  of  his  pocket  in  the  midst  of  some  activity  and  fever- 
ishly jot  down  a  thought  or  a  note  to  himself  or  an  ex- 
pression he  wanted  to  use  somewhere  in  the  book. 

At  about  three  every  afternoon,  he  would  go  out  to 
wherever  Gordon  was  in  the  fields  and  offer  to  help. 
Gordon  always  accepted  his  offer  with  alacrity,  and  they 
would  work  for  an  hour  or  two  side  by  side  in  the  hot, 
dusty  field,  the  sun  beating  down  on  them  like  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  immense,  relentless  golden  gong,  suspended  in 
the  sky. 

With  the  unashamed  inquisitiveness  of  one  who  ap- 
proaches a  subject  completely  alien  to  him,  Gordon  would 
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question  Gene  about  the  progress  of  his  book,  about  the 
characters  in  it,  about  what  its  message  was  and  why 
Gene  had  decided  to  write  it. 

"Now  lemme  get  this  straight,"  he  said  one  afternoon, 
"this  book  is  about  a  wall  around  the  earth  that  ain't  real 
— it's  in  people's  minds?" 

"It's  in  their  minds,  of  course,  but  it's  based  on  real 
things.  On  very  real  things." 

"Like  what?" 

"Well,  like  the  need  to  work  and  to  have  food  and  to 
have  a  place  to  sleep." 

"And  that  makes  a  wall  for  'em?" 

"It  hinders  certain  types  of  people.  It  ties  them  down. 
Prevents  them  from  realizing  themselves.  I  mean  it  pre- 
vents them  from  becoming  what  potentially  they  can  be." 

"The  hell  it  does!" 

"Remember,  certain  types  of  people  only." 

"The  crazy  ones." 

"Well,  Gordon,  if  you — " 

"What  kind  of  crazy  ox  don't  want  to  work  and  have  the 
joy  of  earning  his  own  bread  and  butter?  Who  don't  want 
to  take  care  of  himself?  The  crazy  ones!" 

"Your  attitude's  part  of  it,  Gordon.  You  see,  a  man  of 
creation  has  to  face  ridicule  and  misunderstanding  and 
contempt.  That's  part  of  it." 

"And  I  say,  a  man  of  creation  who  thinks  he  oughtn't  to 
work  for  his  living  is  either  a  stinking  parasite  or  just  plain 
crazy.  What  does  the  Bible  say?  By  the  sweat  of  your 
brow!" 

"It  isn't  just  work.  It's  the  type  of  life  such  a  man  is 
forced  to  lead.  It  smothers  his  will  to  create." 

"It  does,  does  it?  Then  how  come  there's  been  so  much 
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creation  in  the  world?  Then  how  come  there's  so  many 
books  and  music  pieces  and  pictures  and  statues ?" 

"Society  hasn't  always  been  organized  the  way  it  is  to- 
day." 

"Men  are  creatin'  today.  Lots  of  'em.  And  besides,  are 
you  tryin'  to  say  we  ain't  made  progress  since  the  old 
days?" 

"Look,  Gordon,  it's  no  use.  You  just  won't  see  the  point 
of  any  book.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  this  stuff?" 

"Throw  it  there.  No,  I  don't  see  the  point  of  it.  And  I 
ain't  so  sure  anybody  else  will." 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  and  the  end  of  summer  ap- 
proached, Gene's  book  began  to  take  shape  anew.  He  had 
four  chapters  of  it  done,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
them  this  time.  But  he  desperately  needed  the  reassur- 
ance of  another  mind.  He  wanted  someone  to  read  them, 
someone  who  was  quick  and  sensitive  and  who  might  see 
the  world  as  he  did. 

Myra,  ever  since  that  day  when  he  had  announced  the 
destruction  of  his  first  draft,  had  refrained  from  mention- 
ing the  book  in  his  presence.  She  acted  as  if  he  were  an 
architect  or  an  engineer,  and  the  hours  he  spent  in  his 
study  were  spent  blueprinting  some  technical  project  be- 
yond her  comprehension  or  interest.  She  never  again  re- 
ferred to  writing  of  any  kind.  She  even  moved  her  portable 
and  her  papers,  pencils,  clips,  and  trade  magazines  up  to 
her  bedroom  so  that  she  could  work  without  Gene's  see- 
ing her,  and  without  the  questions  and  discussions  about 
writing  which  naturally  would  arise  if  he  were  to  observe 
her  at  work. 

Gene  wanted  to  read  those  four  chapters  to  Frieda,  yet 
there  was  a  puzzling  and  discomforting  estrangement  be- 
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tween  them  now.  He  blamed  Frieda  for  it,  though  she 
failed  even  to  realize  that  it  existed. 

For  she  had  long  ago  forgiven  him  his  outburst.  She 
felt  it  was  only  natural  for  a  man  like  Gene,  a  man  who 
lived  on  a  plane  different  from  ordinary  people,  a  plane 
of  creation,  to  think  first  in  terms  of  that  creative  world. 
She  had  in  a  way  expected  and  prepared  herself  for  his 
first  violent  reaction,  his  instinctive  recoil  of  resentment. 
And  in  her  heart  she  believed  completely  that  with  time, 
with  the  reassurance  of  his  continued  work  and  with  the 
realization  of  what  a  child  would  mean  to  their  lives,  he 
would  come  to  welcome  it  with  eagerness  that  matched 
her  own,  he  would  want  it  as  wholeheartedly  as  she  did. 

She  did  her  best  to  make  herself  unobtrusive.  She  tried 
to  make  him  feel  that  no  new  burden  was  imposed  upon 
him,  no  new  obstacle  to  his  writing.  She  talked  little  of  the 
coming  child,  brushing  away  his  occasional  fumblings  at 
the  subject  with  quick,  vague  answers.  She  didn't  want 
him  to  feel  yet  that  a  new  factor  was  entering  their  lives, 
his  life.  She  wanted  him  to  write  as  if  he  were  single, 
alone,  untroubled,  free  to  express  himself  at  his  leisure, 
with  care  and  patience,  and  with  untold  rewards  beckon- 
ing him  on. 

But  Gene  saw  in  this  only  an  alienation.  He  saw  Frieda 
apparently  becoming  more  and  more  self-contained  and 
self-reliant.  He  saw  her  at  peace  with  herself  and  the 
world,  nurturing  within  herself  a  new  creature  that  would 
be  utterly  hers,  like  her  own  right  hand,  knowing  her  and 
all  her  secrets.  He  saw  her  drawing  away  from  him  into 
this  suppressed,  mystical  ecstasy  that  a  woman  with  child 
assumes.  He  saw  a  look  come  over  her  face  of  secret 
dreaming  and  understanding  hidden  from  him.  He  saw 
her  face  and  eyes  change  with  her  body,  becoming  tri- 
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umphant  somehow  with  knowledge  beyond  him.  He  saw 
her  creating  too,  just  as  he  labored  to  create,  and  felt  that 
she  sensed  the  power  of  her  creative  force  over  his.  He 
saw  her  sitting  in  the  sun,  lost  in  thought,  just  sitting 
there  with  infinite  patience  and  tranquillity,  conscious  that 
in  her  body  was  the  greatest  mystery  of  all,  the  greatest 
wonder,  the  greatest  joy.  Conscious  that  here  was  no  halt- 
ing, painful,  ineffective  creation,  but  the  measure  of  all 
creativeness,  the  sure,  inevitable,  unalterable,  triumphant 
growth  from  nothingness  into  life,  from  nothingness  into 
being  and  life. 

He  found  it  hard  now,  somehow,  to  approach  Frieda 
as  he  had  before,  though  she  gave  him  many  expressions 
of  her  love.  It  was  as  if  he  feared  that  should  he  read  to 
her  what  he  had  written,  she  would  only  half -listen,  for 
she  was  listening  always  to  her  own  work,  silent,  surely 
forming. 

One  Saturday  evening,  as  they  all  sat  around  the  fire 
sipping  wine  and  reading  or  talking  quietly,  Gene  turned 
to  Myra  as  if  a  thought  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

"Do  you  remember,  Myra,  you  once  said  I  didn't  believe 
in  the  thesis  of  my  book?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  still  think  so?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  strange." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  at  first  I  agreed  with  you.  I  wasn't  sure  of  my 
own  feelings.  Now  I  am.  I  not  only  believe  in  what  I'm 
writing,  I  know  it  is  true." 

"Good.  That  helps." 

"For  God's  sake,  Myra!  Not  because  it  helps,  because  it's 
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important.  Because  it's  something  that's  true  and  must  be 
said." 

His  voice  was  loud,  as  if  he  had  been  arguing  the  matter 
with  himself,  so  that  when  he  spoke  it  came  as  in  the 
midst  of  an  argument. 

Myra  was  reading  Dickens.  She  let  the  book  drop  to  her 
lap  without  removing  her  finger  from  the  place,  and 
looked  at  Gene  calmly. 

"I  think  you're  wrong,  Gene.  I  think  you  know  you're 
wrong."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "That's  my  opinion." 

"Mine  too!"  Gordon  exclaimed.  He  was  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  couch,  hands  folded  on  his  chest,  half  asleep. 
"One  hundred  per  cent!" 

Gene  arose  nervously. 

"It's  quite  remarkable.  Really  it  is.  You  haven't  read 
what  I've  written,  either  of  you.  You  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  I'm  doing.  Yet  you  know  I'm  wrong.  Look, 
I'd  like  to  read  you  those  first  four  chapters." 

Myra  smiled  wryly.  Gordon  kept  his  eyes  closed  and  his 
hands  folded  on  his  chest. 

"Please  read  them,"  Frieda  said. 

Gene  turned  to  Myra. 

"Why  not?"  she  said. 

Gene  ran  up  to  his  study.  He  took  the  manuscript  out  of 
the  drawer  and  flicked  the  pages.  He  felt  a  strange  excite- 
ment and  nervousness,  as  if  what  was  about  to  happen 
was  incredibly  important,  crucial.  He  thought,  for  one 
brief  instant,  of  that  other  time  he  had  run  up  to  his  room 
to  fetch  a  manuscript.  Maggie  was  waiting  to  read  it 
then.  How  confident  he  had  been.  Eager.  And  how 
significant  that  evening! 

He  brought  a  pack  of  cigarettes  down  with  him  and  put 
it  beside  his  chair.  Frieda  smiled  to  him  as  he  came  into 
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the  room.  Gordon  seemed  to  be  asleep.  Myra  had  put  her 
book  down.  She  curled  her  legs  beneath  her  on  the  chair 
and  waited  for  him  impassively. 

"It's  just  as  I've  typed  it,"  Gene  said,  "without  correc- 
tions." He  looked  around  the  room,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
began. 

As  he  read,  slowly  and  evenly,  the  room  became  very 
silent.  No  one  stirred.  He  could  hear  his  own  voice,  and  it 
sounded  strange  to  him  at  times,  as  if  it  were  above  his 
head,  the  words  ringing  out  and  hanging  in  the  air,  and 
at  other  times,  the  words  stumbling  out  of  his  mouth, 
faltering  and  lame. 

When  he  finished  the  first  chapter,  he  paused  and  lit 
another  cigarette. 

"Shall  I  go  on?" 

"Yes,  Gene!"  Frieda  said. 

He  looked  around  the  room  again.  Gordon  still  seemed 
to  be  asleep.  Myra  was  staring  blankly  down  at  her  hands. 

He  began  the  second  chapter.  At  times  he  wasn't  even 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  of  their  effect.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  machine,  snatching  words  from  the  page 
and  mouthing  them  mechanically.  Or  when  he  paused 
and  read  a  passage  with  deliberate  emphasis,  it  didn't 
seem  to  sound  as  he  saw  it,  it  seemed  to  have  an  entity 
other  than  what  he  had  given  it.  He  stumbled  and  halted 
at  phrases  that  suddenly  didn't  fall  right.  He  heard  con- 
versation that  he  had  put  down  with  such  care  suddenly 
sound  ridiculous  and  stilted  and  unnatural. 

He  read  long  paragraphs  of  exposition  and  analysis,  and 
felt  that  no  one  was  listening,  that  their  attention  was 
wandering  and  that  he  was  boring  them.  He  glanced  up 
as  he  read  and  saw  in  the  dim  light  against  the  wall,  the 
reclining  body  of  Gordon,  evidently  asleep.  Or  when  he 
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turned  the  page,  he  glimpsed  Myra  sitting  immobile  in 
her  chair,  staring  vacantly  at  the  floor.  He  sensed  Frieda, 
sitting  off  to  a  side,  looking  at  him  intently,  her  eyes  never 
leaving  his  face,  her  burgeoning  body  in  the  shadowed  soft- 
ness of  a  chair,  transfixed,  like  a  goddess  of  fertility  in  the 
dim  recess  of  a  temple  where  the  drone  and  intonation  of 
murmured  prayers  filled  the  silence. 

He  suddenly  saw  everything  distorted,  imagined  queer 
sounds  and  disturbances,  felt  silent  currents  of  reaction 
flowing  back  and  forth  across  the  room.  He  wished  he  were 
finished.  He  wished  he  could  snap  shut  the  pages  and 
shout  "That's  all!  That's  all!"  He  wished  someone  would 
smile  or  laugh,  or  show  by  some  outward  sign  that  they 
were  sharing  this  experience  he  was  re-creating  with  his 
words.  He  wished  Myra  would  raise  her  head  and  meet 
his  eyes  with  understanding.  He  wished  that  Gordon  would 
sit  up  and  listen  with  eagerness.  He  wished  it  was  over. 
Over! 

But  his  words  kept  flowing  on,  unrecognizable  as  his  own, 
heard  as  from  some  stranger's  lips,  sounding,  ringing,  form- 
ing themselves  and  hanging  suspended  for  a  moment,  and 
then  vanishing  before  the  others. 

Three  more  pages  now.  The  words  merged  on  the  paper 
in  meaningless  design.  Now  they  separated  themselves. 
Two  pages.  Were  they  listening?  Listening?  Was  this  his 
voice?  Was  this  his  book?  Was  this  he,  reading  to  this 
clanging  emptiness?  He  swallowed  up  the  words  with  his 
eyes  and  spit  them  out  again,  meaningless  babble  ringing 
in  his  ear  and  in  the  silent  room. 

He  was  finished. 

His  face  was  flushed.  There  was  absolute  silence.  He 
dropped  the  pages  to  the  floor  and  leaned  back.  No  one 
moved.  No  one  looked  at  him. 
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"Well ..."  Frieda  said,  but  she  didn't  know  how  to  con- 
tinue. Myra  still  sat  there,  curled  in  her  chair,  looking  down 
at  nothing.  Gordon  didn't  move. 

Finally  Gene  stooped  and  picked  up  the  manuscript.  He 
drew  hard  on  the  finger's-span  of  his  cigarette,  and  then 
crushed  it  in  an  ashtray.  He  started  for  the  door. 

"Gene,"  Myra  said. 

"Yes?" 

"You  mustn't  be  hurt." 

"Thanks." 

He  went  up  to  his  room. 

It  was  seven  in  the  morning  when  Myra  knocked  on 
their  door. 

"Come  in,"  Frieda  said.  Gene  was  still  half -asleep. 

Myra  walked  in.  She  was  wearing  a  bathrobe.  She  looked 
down  a  moment  at  Gene,  as  if  to  be  sure  he  was  awake, 
sure  that  he  would  hear  her  and  understand. 

"Come  down  and  listen  to  the  radio,"  she  said. 

"Why?"  Gene  asked. 

"England  has  declared  war.  Now.  Today.  It  has  begun." 
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CHAPTER   SIXTEEN 


SO  IT  had  begun!  And  as  they  sat  beside  the  radio  all 
that  day,  listening  to  the  reports  and  bulletins  and 
solemn  proclamations,  each  saw  the  crisis  in  terms 
of  his  private  world. 

But  of  them  all,  it  was  Gene  who  felt  it  then  most  inti- 
mately and  with  the  greatest  trepidation.  For  Myra  and 
Gordon  it  was  only  a  catastrophe  in  the  abstract,  intel- 
lectually and  distantly  recognized.  And  Frieda  felt  it  with 
a  sense  of  horror,  a  tragedy  beyond  imagination.  But  in  the 
private  corners  of  her  mind  there  was  faith  somehow,  in 
Gene,  in  the  power  of  sanity,  in  the  future,  in  her  baby. 
She  rejected,  the  way  a  child  does,  the  ultimate  denial  of 
life. 

But  Gene  saw  it  all  in  very  personal,  very  practical,  very 
discomforting  terms.  After  the  war  spread  to  America  (and 
none  of  them  doubted  that  it  would  soon ) ,  life  would  be 
completely  changed.  Not  merely  physically,  but  spiritually, 
ethically,  culturally,  life  in  its  climate,  pace,  texture,  life  in 
its  meaning.  The  change  Gene  feared  most  was  an  in- 
tangible transformation.  How  silly,  for  instance,  his  book 
would  seem,  published  in  the  midst  of  war!  And  it  would 
seem  petty  and  unimportant  only  because  in  war  new 
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things  would  suddenly  become  important.  New  qualities  of 
mind,  new  purpose  of  character,  new  values  and  achieve- 
ments, new  symbols. 

That  was  it,  the  new  symbols!  Suddenly  everything 
would  be  blown  about  by  a  gigantic  gust  of  wind,  and  when 
the  pieces  settled  into  place  again  there  would  be  new 
shapes,  new  patterns,  new  structures.  The  symbolism  of  a 
good  life  itself  would  vanish  before  some  new  and  ruthless 
concept.  The  symbol  of  beauty  in  life,  the  symbol  of  man's 
striving  for  eternal  truths,  the  symbol  of  life  itself  would  be 
smashed  and  trampled  by  war. 

And  with  them  would  go  not  only  his  book  and  its  pur- 
pose, but  his  own  and  Frieda's  measure  of  life.  What  would 
it  mean  then  to  write  advertising  copy,  to  furnish  a  home, 
to  buy  books  and  records  and  meet  friends?  What  would 
be  left  of  it  all  in  war? 

And  when  the  war  would  finally  come  to  America,  what 
would  be  left  of  everyday  things,  of  his  very  job?  Would 
advertising  continue?  Would  they  allow  it?  Would  people 
tolerate  it,  or  business  need  it?  What  confidence  could  a 
man  have  in  tomorrow?  Foresight  banished,  vision  blinded, 
it  would  be  a  life  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  It  would  be 
chaos. 

At  the  end  of  .the  week,  Gene  and  Frieda  packed  their 
bags  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Frieda  was  glad,  though  she  didn't  want  Gene  to  feel 
that  her  needs  had  influenced  him.  The  apartment  was 
dusty,  cold,  it  seemed  asleep  somehow.  Yet  the  familiarity 
of  the  place,  the  sight  of  their  own  things  again,  the  sense 
of  privacy  and  renewed  intimacy  that  came  with  it,  made 
them  both  happy  and  cheerful. 

Gene  opened  the  bottom  drawer  of  his  desk  and  tossed 
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the  manuscript  inside.  He  felt  a  sense  of  relief  somehow,  a 
burden  withdrawn. 

Monday  morning  he  called  his  office.  His  old  secretary 
cut  in  on  the  call. 

"Mr.  Winter?" 

"Yes." 

"I  have  a  message  for  you.  IVe  had  it  for  months,  but  I 
wasn't  supposed  to  give  it  to  you  until  you  came  in  or 
called." 

"From  whom?" 

"Elmer  Putnam." 

"What  does  he  want?" 

"You.  The  message  is  to  get  in  touch  with  him."   . 

"All  right.  Now  give  me  Burt  Stevens." 

Burt  was  delighted  to  hear  he  was  back.  He  wanted  him 
in  right  away. 

"We've  kept  your  chair  dusted.  It's  ready,  Gene  old  boy. 
How  about  tomorrow?" 

"Maybe.  Ill  let  you  know." 

"No  more  running  off  to  write  books?" 

"Not  a  chance." 

"Good.  Had  enough  of  it,  eh?" 

"More  than  enough." 

Burt  laughed.  "I  thought  you  would.  So  long,  kid.  We're 
waiting  for  you." 

Elmer  Putnam  asked  him  to  drop  in  any  time,  at  his  con- 
venience. Gene  didn't  like  the  fellow,  but  he  wanted  to  see 
what  was  up. 

"Ah,"  Mr.  Putnam  said,  encasing  Gene's  hand  in  his  own 
two  palms  as  he  walked  in,  "so  the  little  vacation  is  over?" 

"It  wasn't  a  vacation.  But  it's  over." 

Putnam  sat  down  slowly,  swinging  his  chair  around  to 
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face  Gene  squarely.  He  put  his  fingertips  together  and  sat 
silently  for  a  moment. 

"Mr.  Winter,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Prentice  B. 
Thayer?" 

"Yes.  Head  of  Scott,  Cronin  Company?" 

"One  of  the  five  largest  advertising  agencies  in  the 
world."  Putnam  said  it  reverently. 

"What  about  him?" 

"Do  you  know  some  of  their  accounts?" 

"A  couple,  offhand.  They're  pretty  good." 

"They  are  the  best  in  each  field.  Their  billings,  Mr. 
Winter,  are  very  close  to  twenty-five  million  dollars." 

"Okay,  but  isn't  Thayer  something  of  a  bastard  just  the 
same?" 

"He  is  eccentric,  yes.  But  a  genius.  No  question  of  that. 
He  built  Scott,  Cronin  Company  up  from  nothing.  It  was 
a  one-man  job.  He  is  ruthless.  He  is  domineering.  He  is, 
as  I  said,  eccentric.  But  he  knows  what  he  wants." 

"Good  for  him." 

"Mr.  Winter,"  Putnam  leaned  forward  across  the  desk, 
like  a  stage  detective  about  to  pop  the  surprise  question, 
"I  think  Mr.  Thayer  wants  you  to  work  for  him." 

"What  do  you  mean  you  think'?" 

"He  has  approached  me  about  you.  Wanted  to  know 
your  background,  your  tastes,  your  ambitions.  He  was 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  you  took  time  off  to  write  a 
book." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes,  because  Mr.  Thayer  wants  no  writers  working  for 
him.  He  wants  advertising  men.  I  explained  that  you  were 
still  a  young  man  and — ." 

"Thank  you." 

"Don't  misunderstand.  I  meant  that  it  was  only  natural 
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that  your  creative  ability  should  seek  this  sort  of  test  for 
itself.  But  I  assured  him  your  only  real  interest  was  adver- 
tising/' 

"Very  thoughtful  of  you." 

"He  said  to  me:  'Let's  see.  Let's  see  what  happens.  The 
proof  will  be  when  he  returns  to  advertising.  And  how 
soon  he  returns  to  advertising.  When  he  gets  back' — I  am 
quoting  Mr.  Thayer — 'when  he  gets  back,  send  him  to 
me. 

"What  has  the  great  Mr.  Thayer  in  mind  for  me?" 

"Mr.  Winter,"  Putnam  rose  now,  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  back,  "I  have  helped  a  great  many  men  go  on  to 
wonderful  careers  in  advertising.  Some  of  them  just  had 
the  breaks.  Some  of  them  had  ability  and  had  to — well, 
fashion  the  breaks.  You  have  both.  If  Mr.  Thayer  hires 
you,  and  I  believe  he  will,  you're  made.  You'll  be  working 
on  some  of  the  greatest  advertising  accounts  in  the  coun- 
try. You'll  be  in  a  position  to  influence  all  of  advertising. 
And  you'll  be  working  directly  with  Prentice  B.  Thayer 
himself." 

"Maybe  that's  a  drawback." 

"Mr.  Winter!"  Putnam  all  but  jumped  out  of  his  chair, 
"Mr.  Prentice  B.  Thayer  is  one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  very 
few  important  men  in  advertising."  He  seemed  genuinely 
shocked.  "He  is  advertising." 

"It  was  blasphemy  on  my  part?" 

"It  was,  shall  we  say — "  Mr.  Putnam  leaned  across  the 
desk,  put  his  palm  on  Gene's  hand  and  smiled  craftily, 
"impractical?" 

The  appointment  was  for  ten  in  the  morning.  In  the 
lobby  of  the  building  on  Madison  Avenue,  he  saw  that 
Scott,  Cronin  Company  occupied  five  floors.  The  execu- 
tive offices  were  on  the  nineteenth. 
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The  reception  room  was  immense.  Dark,  antique  furni- 
ture, massive,  gloomy,  and  imposing.  The  receptionist 
was  a  commonplace,  rather  stiff  woman  of  about  thirty, 
with  a  decidedly  phony  smile  and  a  mechanical  cheerful- 
ness in  her  voice.  Gene  had  to  wait  only  a  few  moments, 
then  a  short,  stocky  little  lady  emerged  from  somewhere 
and  led  him  to  Mr.  Thayer's  office. 

It  was  a  corner  office,  almost  as  large  as  the  reception 
room  and  furnished  in  the  identical  style,  except  that  it 
seemed  even  more  solemn.  Two  or  three  pictures,  a  long 
leather  couch,  the  drapes  and  the  lamps  were  the  only 
touches  of  color. 

Mr.  Thayer  sat  behind  a  huge,  unlittered  desk,  leaning 
back  in  his  swivel  chair  and  staring  at  Gene  as  he  walked 
in.  Gene  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  he  was  going  to  rise 
and  shake  his  hand  or  not,  so  he  hesitated  a  moment.  Mr. 
Thayer  motioned  toward  a  chair,  and  Gene  sat  down. 

Mr.  Thayer  still  sat  there,  without  saying  a  word,  his 
lower  lip  protruding  pensively.  He  was  obviously  sizing 
Gene  up,  trying  to  form  and  crystallize  his  first  impression 
of  him.  Gene  found  it  rather  difficult  to  return  that  frank 
gaze,  but  he  could  see  that  Mr.  Thayer  was  round  faced, 
with  heavy  jowls  that  hung  down  loosely,  and  hair  the 
color  of  a  worn  paintbrush. 

Mr.  Thayer  rose,  walked  over  to  the  door  and  locked 
it.  Gene  noticed  that  he  was  quite  a  big  man,  and  rather 
stout.  Mr.  Thayer  came  back  to  his  chair  and  lit  a  cigar. 
So  far  he  hadn't  spoken  a  word.  Finally  he  eased  the  cigar 
into  a  groove  in  an  ashtray  of  white  marble  and  said: 

"Mr.  Winter,  I  hope  you  won't  try  to  write  any  more 
books." 

"I  don't— " 

"Mr.  Winter,  I'm  in  the  advertising  business,"  he  con- 
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tinued  as  if  Gene  hadn't  tried  to  speak.  "Everybody  in  this 
company  is  in  the  advertising  business.  One  hundred  per 
cent.  And  if  you  count  the  evenings  that  we  work — one 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent." 

Gene  didn't  know  whether  or  not  to  smile  at  this. 

"Mr.  Winter,  I  take  advertising  very  seriously.  That's 
why  I  am  the  best  advertising  man  in  America  today.  I 
don't  know  about  the  rest  of  the  world.  Maybe  there  is  an 
advertising  genius  among  the  Hottentots.  But  in  America, 
I  am  the  best. 

"Mr.  Winter,  my  agency  is  the  best  agency  in  America 
today.  Not  the  biggest.  I  didn't  say  the  biggest.  The  best. 

"What  do  I  mean  by  the  best,  Mr.  Winter?  I  mean  the 
most  profitable.  That's  the  test,  isn't  it?  That's  the  test. 

"And  why  is  it  the  most  profitable?  One  reason  only." 
Mr.  Thayer  held  up  his  finger  as  if  for  display,  lowered  it 
again,  reached  for  his  cigar,  puffed,  nudged  it  back  into 
the  groove  on  the  rim  of  the  marble  ashtray,  and  resumed. 
"Just  one  reason.  It  is  the  most  efficient  agency.  An  efficient 
agency,  a  profitable  agency.  That's  what  I  run. 

"And  Mr.  Winter,  my  clients  don't  seem  to  mind.  They 
don't  mind.  They  want  me  to  be  efficient.  They  know  I 
won't  be  efficient  unless  it's  profitable.  It  works  out  very 
nicely. 

"Mr.  Winter,  I  have  a  remarkable  man  working  for  me 
by  the  name  of  Wallace  St.  Claire.  He  is  a  genius,  and  I 
discovered  he  was  a  genius.  I  discovered  it.  He  is  copy 
chief  and  vice-president  for  me  today. 

"I  am  going  to  promote  him.  I  am  going  to  make  him 
executive  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 
That's  because  I  want  to  spend  more  time  on  the  Coast. 
Mr.  St.  Claire  can't  be  executive  vice-president  and  copy 
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chief  both.  Impossible  for  one  man.  Even  for  him.  Im- 
possible. 

"I  want  you  to  be  my  copy  chief  at  thirty-five  thousand. 
I  won't  give  you  a  contract.  No  contract.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  one  year,  you  will  be  earning  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

"Mr.  Winter,  I  want  your  answer  today/' 

Mr.  Thayer  picked  up  his  cigar,  puffed,  put  it  back  in 
the  marble  ashtray,  leaned  back,  and  surveyed  Gene 
exactly  as  he  had  when  he  first  entered. 

Gene  surmised  that  he  was  expected  to  leave  now.  He 
rose. 

"Before  five,"  Mr.  Thayer  said.  "I  am  flying  to  Chicago 
tonight/' 

"111  call  you  before  five,  Mr.  Thayer." 

Gene  walked  toward  the  door  as  if  dazed. 

A  week  later  he  went  to  work  for  Scott,  Cronin  Com- 
pany. 

Frieda  had  no  conception  of  what  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  meant.  Nor  of  what  fifty  thousand  dollars 
would  mean  a  year  hence.  She  couldn't  imagine  how  they 
would  ever  spend  all  that  money,  though  Gene  was  con- 
stantly tossing  off  fanciful  suggestions  such  as  a  luxurious 
home  of  their  own  in  commuter's  Connecticut,  or  a  sleek 
Lincoln,  or  a  mink  coat  for  her  and  custom  tailored  suits 
for  himself  at  two  hundred  dollars  each. 

She  consented,  however,  to  their  moving  to  a  larger 
apartment  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  seven  rooms,  three 
baths,  maid's  quarters.  And  she  agreed  to  having  a  pro- 
fessional decorator  who  lavished  her  imagination  and 
their  money  on  this  apartment,  and  to  having  an  attractive 
Negress  live  with  them  as  maid  and  cook. 

But  in  one  respect  she  obstinately  refused  to  allow  this 
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new  wealth  to  influence  her.  It  was  in  the  matter  of  a 
doctor  and  a  hospital  for  the  approaching  confinement. 
Old  Dr.  Stockbridge  had  brought  her  into  the  world,  had 
attended  her  for  colds,  twisted  ankles,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  a  touch  of  bronchitis,  the  flu  in  one  critical  year, 
even  for  a  severe  case  of  sunburn  she  had  once  brought 
back  from  the  beach.  Old  Dr.  Stockbridge  would  deliver 
her  baby  no  matter  whom  else  they  could  now  afford. 

Gene's  objection,  of  course,  wasn't  only  to  Dr.  Stock- 
bridge,  who  seemed  competent  enough.  What  Gene 
demurred  at  was  that  Frieda  would  have  to  travel  to 
Brooklyn  to  consult  him,  and  would  have  to  go  to  the 
dingy,  depressing  old  Kings  Park  Hospital  to  have  her 
baby.  It  was  the  very  hospital,  in  fact,  where  Frieda  had 
been  born,  and  as  Gene  put  it  "I  doubt  whether  they've 
changed  the  sheets  on  the  beds  since  that  time." 

"Darling,"  Frieda  said,  "there  are  many  beautiful,  im- 
pressive, modern  women  in  the  world.  Yet  when  it's  your 
mother  you  want,  you  go  to  her,  no  matter  how  old-fash- 
ioned she  is." 

"Are  you  comparing — my  God,  Frieda!  This  is  a  matter 
of  science^9 

"It's  a  matter  of  confidence.  I've  never  been  to  any 
other  doctor  in  my  life  except  Dr.  Stockbridge.  I  couldn't 
think  of  it,  honestly.  And  besides,  Gene,"  she  said  archly, 
"he  didn't  do  such  a  bad  job  on  me,  did  he?" 

"That's  a  fallacious  argument!  What  do  you  know  about 
the  dozens  of  goons  and  freaks  he  may  have  brought  into 
the  world?" 

"Gene,  I've  already  given  the  case  to  Dr.  Stockbridge. 
He's  reserved  a  room  for  me.  I'm  going  to  him." 

And  she  did.  Gene  hesitated  to  press  the  matter  too  far, 
because  he  instinctively  realized  that  it  was  hopeless  and 
that  the  only  conceivable  result  would  be  to  shake  Frieda's 
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confidence  in  this  gentle,  kind  old  doctor  whom  she  had 
known  all  her  life. 

Besides,  he  was  now,  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life, 
plunging  again  into  the  electric  waters  of  a  new  job.  Again 
the  adjustments  to  be  made,  the  personalities  measured, 
catalogued  and  won  over,  the  methods  of  operation  ab- 
sorbed, the  task  of  establishing  and  proving  himself  to  be 
faced. 

But  this  time  the  problem  was  infinitely  more  complex 
and  more  dangerous.  Scott,  Cronin  Company  was  indeed 
one  of  the  five  largest  advertising  agencies  in  the  country, 
yet  it  hardly  resembled  its  rivals.  It  was  operated  as  auto- 
cratically by  Prentice  B.  Thayer  as  if  it  were  a  neighbor- 
hood grocery.  There  were  nine  or  ten  vice-presidents,  but 
their  titles  were  usually  bestowed  on  them  in  lieu  of  larger 
salaries,  or  to  satisfy  clients  who  felt  neglected  and 
humiliated  if  anyone  less  than  a  vice-president  was  as- 
signed to  maintain  contact  with  them. 

There  was  no  board  of  directors,  no  planning  group,  no 
executive  committee.  Prentice  B.  Thayer  was  Scott, 
Cronin  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Los 
Angeles.  And  because  he  was  an  incredibly  effective  sales- 
man, he  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  successful  men  adver- 
tising had  ever  known.  Through  the  four  offices  of  his 
company  in  the  past  twenty  years,  had  paraded  the  great- 
est copywriters,  artists,  executives,  research  experts,  radio 
stars,  and  salesmen  that  advertising  had  developed.  They 
were  lured  by  Thayer,  by  his  success,  his  skill,  and  his 
salaries.  They  worked  under  his  domination  for  a  year, 
two,  possibly  three  if  they  were  particularly  insensitive, 
and  then  moved  on  to  less  green  but  more  normal  pastures. 
It  seemed  as  if  everyone  in  advertising  was  an  alumnus  of 
Scott,  Cronin  Company. 

Within  the  agency,  power  cliques  and  political  groups 
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were  formed  quite  openly.  The  objective  of  all  such  efforts, 
of  course,  was  to  win  Thayer  s  ear  and  confidence.  But  the 
tenure  of  a  favorite  was  always  notoriously  brief. 

Wallace  St.  Claire  was  the  current  white-haired  boy. 
His  career  had  been  a  series  of  rapid,  dramatic  leaps  to  his 
present  position.  First  a  liquor  salesman,  then  liquor  sales 
manager,  then  advertising  manager  of  a  small  automobile 
company,  then  copy  chief  of  a  Detroit  advertising  agency, 
and  finally  the  dizzily  successful  but  dangerous  post  he 
now  occupied  with  Scott,  Cronin  Company. 

Gene  liked  Wally  instantly.  He  considered  him  one  of 
the  most  extraverted,  energetic,  enthusiastic  men  he  had 
ever  met.  Wally  was  tall,  thin,  blond,  and  extremely  hand- 
some. He  was  hard  working,  witty,  vulgar,  conceited, 
friendly,  and  likable.  His  manners  and  language  shocked 
some  people,  but  his  private  life  was  the  epitome  of  re- 
spectable domesticity.  He  entrusted  the  copy  department 
to  Gene  completely  and  wholeheartedly. 

"Our  copy  department,"  he  said,  "is  distinguished  pri- 
marily by  its  odor.  We  have  several  geniuses,  one  or  two 
semi-geniuses,  a  few  great  talents,  but  we  haven't  one 
good  writer  in  our  copy  department.  You  can  fire  them 
all  if  you  want  to.  But  I  wouldn't  advise  it.  Simon  Legree 
Thayer  expects  you  to  deliver.  He  doesn't  care  how.  You 
have  my  blessings." 

Gene  found  in  time  that  Wally  had  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. Of  the  eight  copywriters  on  the  staff,  three  were  dull 
hacks  who  ground  out  trade  paper  ads,  radio  commercials, 
and  the  like  with  remarkable  fertility  and  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. Another,  Lowell  Lindsay,  was  an  ex-newspaperman, 
genial,  easy  going,  and  quite  competent.  A  fifth,  Miss 
Jeanette  Sickline,  was  a  hard  working,  plain  looking 
woman  of  about  forty,  who  trembled  for  her  job,  came  in 
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at  nine  every  morning,  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  in- 
variably took  her  work  home  evenings  and  weekends. 

The  other  three  were  indeed  "problems."  First,  there 
was  Sig  Harding,  who  lacked  not  only  hips,  but  many 
another  characteristic  of  the  male  anatomy.  He  pranced 
on  his  toes,  inflicted  deep-set  waves  on  his  blond  hair, 
flounced  with  his  hands,  and  spoke  with  a  lisp  that  was 
sufficient  to  sicken  every  man  in  the  office.  Sig  wrote  the 
ads  for  Glistol  Soap,  and  his  lyrical  rhapsodies  about  its 
exquisite  fragrance,  its  delicate  cleansing  effect,  its  lux- 
urious lather,  made  him  the  subject  of  endless  ridicule. 

Gene's  second  "problem"  was  diametrically  opposed  in 
nature.  It  was  Frederick  Walters  Alberny.  Fred  was  a 
man  of  about  forty,  lazy,  wise,  cynical,  irreverent,  and  lust- 
ful. In  his  time,  he  had  worked  on  some  of  the  biggest 
accounts  in  the  country,  and  now  he  felt  that  advertising 
should  repay  him  with  a  sinecure  at  twelve  thousand  per 
annum. 

He  came  in  just  before  ten  every  morning  and  read  the 
paper  till  about  ten-thirty.  He  went  to  lunch  at  the  stroke 
of  twelve  and  returned  at  two-thirty.  He  had  a  big  round 
head,  a  wide  grin  showing  huge  yellow  teeth,  wore  thick 
glasses,  and  invariably  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  desk  as  if 
he  were  under  some  solemn  obligation  to  do  so. 

Fred  had  a  phenomenal  capacity  for  alcohol  and 
claimed  and  offered  to  prove  that  he  could  do  better  work 
after  three  hours  of  drinking  than  most  copywriters  could 
do  when  they  were  stark  sober.  He  collected  photographs 
of  nudes,  and  had  four  of  them  hanging  framed  in  his 
office. 

"What,"  people  used  to  say  to  him,  "will  you  do  if  Mr. 
Thayer  ever  walks  into  your  office  and  sees  them?" 

"I  will  say:  'Mr.  Thayer,  the  body  of  a  woman  is  as  the 
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breath  of  life  to  me.  And  the  luscious,  full  breasts  of  a 
woman,  they  are  as  food  and  water  to  me.  Mr.  Thayer/  I 
will  say,  1  have  merely  surrounded  myself  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life/  " 

His  office  faced  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  Emperor,  and 
he  would  scan  them  for  what  seemed  hours  at  a  time  for 
a  glimpse  of  a  woman  undressing,  or  whatever  other 
feminine  matters  of  interest  might  be  revealed.  And  when- 
ever he  would  notice  a  woman  in  negligee,  he  would  shout 
out  "Achtungr  which  warning  was  sufficient  to  cause  not 
a  few  of  the  male  copywriters  to  abandon  typewriters  and 
assume  stations  at  their  windows. 

He  cast  a  lustful  eye  after  every  woman  in  the  office 
whose  bosom,  as  he  would  say,  "was  at  least  as  expansive 
as  her  behind." 

"Fred,  the  trouble  with  you,"  a  friend  once  told  him,  "is 
that  you  have  only  one  criterion  in  judging  a  woman." 

"Breasts!"  Fred  answered. 

Although  the  influence  of  Frederick  Walters  Alberny, 
was  undoubtedly  unfavorable  upon  the  rest  of  the  copy 
staff,  Gene  hesitated  to  fire  him.  Fred  was  probably  the 
best  writer  of  advertising  in  the  comic  strip  form  in  the 
business.  Gene  was  stuck  with  him. 

The  third  "problem"  was  by  far  the  most  interesting. 
It  was  Meredith  Morley,  a  significant  female  whom  every- 
one called  "Merry"  for  short.  She  was  a  round-faced  red- 
head, green-eyed,  pert,  smart,  vivacious,  and  brazen.  She 
too  worked  on  the  Glistol  Soap  account,  though  she  had 
become  a  copywriter  quite  accidentally.  For  she  had  spent 
seven  years  in  Rome  as  an  art  student,  studying  sculpture 
and  what  she  called  "the  Mediterranean  view  of  life." 

Her  figure  was  a  series  of  rolling,  vibrating  masses,  all 
of  which  she  set  into  motion  when  she  walked.  She  had 
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the  alarming  habit  of  sitting  on  people's  desks,  her  legs 
crossed,  one  arm  thrust  far  back  for  support,  reclining  in 
the  most  provocative  and  tantalizing  manner  possible. 

Merry  knew  what  she  wanted,  and  there  were  many  at 
hand  to  help  her  obtain  it.  Within  the  last  two  years,  an 
art  director  and  two  account  executives  had  made  them- 
selves frequent  visitors  to  Merry's  apartment  in  the  east 
sixties,  learning,  as  she  put  it,  "what  made  the  Romans 
great." 

With  Gene's  arrival,  Merry  shifted  her  objective.  She 
would  come  into  his  office  for  a  copy  consultation  at  the 
slightest  excuse.  She  would  lean  close  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  marked  up  her  copy,  and  sigh. 

"That's  such  a  clever  change,  Gene.  Such  an  improve- 
ment over  my  poor  little  phrase!" 

"It  helps  a  little." 

"But  it's  brilliant.  Absolutely!  Don't  be  modest,  Gene." 
And  looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  "You  probably  don't 
even  know  how  good  you  are." 

She  would  maneuver  to  meet  him  at  the  elevators  as  he 
went  to  lunch. 

"Lunching  alone?" 

"I  was  planning  to.  Yes." 

"Really?  Where?" 

"Some  joint  or  other.  Hadn't  thought  of  it  yet." 

"Do  you  like  sea  food?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Then  come  with  me!  There's  the  most  wonderful  little 
place  .  .  ." 

She  would  call  him  on  the  inter-office  phone  at  about 
five-thirty. 

"Before  you  go  tonight,  Gene,  I've  some  copy." 

"Send  it  in.  I'll  get  to  it  in  the  morning." 
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"Uh-uh.  Must  be  at  the  clients  by  ten." 

"Leave  it  for  me." 

"But  if  there  are  changes  to  make?" 

"I'll  make  them." 

Tm  afraid  you  don't  understand,  Gene.  It's  a  matter 
of— " 

"I'm  afraid  I  do  understand.  All  right,  bring  it  in  in 
about  twenty  minutes." 

Then  she  would  arrive  in  her  coat  and  hat  and  fling  her- 
self down  on  the  couch  in  Gene's  office. 

"I  hate  offices  at  night.  They  depress  me." 

"And  when  do  you  find  yourself  in  an  office  at  night?" 

"Is  that  my  boss  talking?  Now  really,  Gene,  I  do  work 
late  sometimes.  But  that's  beside  the  point.  Tonight  I 
simply  refuse  to.  We  could  just  as  easily  louse  up  that 
copy  over  cocktails  at  the  Marguery." 

"But  we  won't." 

"Why  not,  Gene?  Please?  Please?" 

And  so  it  went.  Gene  was  repelled  by  her  forwardness. 
It  removed  every  element  of  adventure,  pursuit,  seeking. 
But  the  strongest  vindication  of  his  aloofness  came  at  a 
party  that  Merry  gave  for  about  a  dozen  people  from  the 
office.  Gene  consulted  Wally  about  going,  and  Wally  sug- 
gested it  might  be  interesting. 

Merry's  apartment  was  quite  startling  and  unconven- 
tional. It  seemed  to  be  furnished  to  resemble  an  attic 
studio,  with  huge  drapes  at  the  windows,  dozens  of  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  a  dramatically  focused  corner  work- 
space with  easel,  drawing  board,  and  pedestal,  knee-high 
bookcases  running  around  half  the  room,  scatter  rugs,  a 
bizarre,  black  satin  Victorian  couch,  and  pillows,  chairs,' 
and  little  tables  everywhere. 

Merry  greeted  them  in  chartreuse  silk  pajamas,  the 
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blouse  of  which  was  deep-cut  and  tight  fitting.  She  stood 
at  the  door  with  a  long  cigarette  holder  between  her 
fingers,  looking,  as  Wally  expressed  it,  "like  the  madam 
of  a  two-buck  whorehouse." 

There  were  two  very  dim,  rose-tinted  lights  in  the  room, 
and  the  radio  was  playing  softly.  Merry  brought  in  some 
drinks  instantly,  a  big  bowl  of  ice  cubes,  bottles  of  scotch 
and  rye,  canapes,  pinked  little  cocktail  napkins,  and  the 
party  began  to  thaw  out. 

At  about  ten-thirty,  when  there  was  a  gentle  glow  over 
everyone  in  the  room,  loud  laughter  in  the  corners,  squeals 
and  giggles  and  exuberant  noisiness,  Merry  suggested  they 
play  a  new  game  she  had  invented. 

"I  call  it  'Psychoanalysis' — or  'what  you  don't  know  will 
never  make  you  blush.' " 

The  idea  of  the  game,  she  explained,  was  that  someone 
was  to  be  the  "patient"  and  someone  else  the  "psycho- 
analyst." The  lights  would  be  put  out,  and  these  two 
would  seat  themselves  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Then  the 
"patient"  was  to  tell,  just  as  frankly  as  he  would  to  a  real 
psychoanalyst,  his  most  recent  or  most  interesting  dream. 
The  "psychoanalyst"  would  then  proceed  to  "interpret" 
the  dream  and  recommend  treatment. 

"Of  course  I'll  be  the  patient,' "  Merry  said,  "but  who'll 
be  Herr  Doktor?" 

Merry  pretended  to  look  around  the  room  at  everyone 
present. 

"Gene!"  she  exclaimed.  "Our  Father  Confessor.  Our 
shining  Light!" 

"Nothing  doing,"  Gene  said. 

"Yes,  Gene!"  Merry  exclaimed  again,  and  ran  over  to 
grab  his  arm. 

"Count  me  out  of  this." 
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"Lights!"  Merry  called,  still  holding  on  to  his  arm.  "Put 
out  the  lights  somebody.  Oh,  Gene.  Herr  Doktor!  I  have 
such  troubles!  Such  dreams!"  She  led  Gene  into  the  center 
of  the  room.  Then  she  flung  down  a  pillow  and  lay  back 
on  it  as  everyone  gathered  in  a  small  circle. 

"Sit  down,  Herr  Doktor.  Here.  Right  beside  me." 

Gene  sat  down  reluctantly,  as  she  stretched  herself  out, 
very  deliberately  moving  and  wriggling  her  body.  The  last 
light  was  extinguished.  It  became  quite  still  in  the  room. 

"Herr  Doktor,"  Merry  said  in  mock  thoughtfulness,  "this 
is  a  dream  that  recurs  to  me  again  and  again.  I  am  so  upset 
by  it,  Herr  Doktor.  You  cannot  imagine!  I  want  you  to  ex- 
plain it  to  me,  Doktor,  and  please,  please,  tell  me  what  to 
do!  Are  you  there,  Herr  Doktor?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here,"  Gene  mumbled  among  giggles. 

"Well,  the  dream  goes  like  this.  I  am  lying  in  a  sunny 
field.  I  am  lying  on  the  ground  and  there  is  sunshine  every- 
where. Suddenly  a  long  shadow  falls  across  me.  I  turn  to 
look.  There  is  a  man  standing  there  stark  naked.  And  the 
shadow  he  is  making,  Herr  Doktor,  this  is  the  part  that  so 
upsets  me,  the  shadow  he  is  making  is  caused  by  some- 
thing that  sticks  out.  You  see,  Herr  Doktor,  it's  so  big 
it  .  .  ." 

Merry  went  on  and  on.  It  was  an  incredible  and  fantastic 
evening.  Gene  got  through  it  somehow.  When  it  came 
time  to  go,  and  Merry  stood  at  the  door  bidding  her  guests 
good-by,  Gene  took  her  proffered  hand  and  said: 

"Of  all  the  women  I  have  ever  met,  Merry  my  dear,  you 
are  the  only  one  who  makes  me  want  to  vomit." 

Merry  smiled,  Gene  smiled,  and  he  went  home. 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTEEN 


UT  it  wasn't  the  presence  of  Sig,  or  Frederick 
Walters  Alberny,  or  Merry,  or  even  the  stultifying 
domination  of  Mr.  Thayer  that  gave  to  Scott, 
Cronin  Company  the  sickening  atmosphere  of  a  blood- 
less, parasitic  organization. 

There  was  a  callousness,  an  indifference  and  cynicism 
prevalent  not  only  among  the  executives  and  the  writers, 
but  among  the  art  directors,  the  radio  staff,  the  production 
department,  the  stenographers,  the  clerks,  even  the  mes- 
senger boys  who  made  their  rounds  lazily  and  without 
schedule. 

There  was  a  power  and  a  force  towering  over  them  that 
seemed  to  make  effort  foolish,  thought  wasted,  creation 
futile.  It  disorganized  them,  mocked  them,  threatened 
them,  plagued  them,  and  frightened  them.  It  was  a  force 
that  had  perverted  this  advertising  agency  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  no  longer  functioned  of  its  own  free  will,  no 
longer  had  an  independent  course  or  set  of  principles. 

That  force  was  one  man,  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer. 

Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  was  founder,  president, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  majority  stock- 
holder of  the   Continental   Soap   Company,   makers    of 
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Glistol  Soap,  Airway  Soap  Flakes,  Ablu  Soap  Powder,  and 
five  or  six  other  products  intended  to  make  Americans 
cleaner  and  better  smelling  and  their  clothes,  kitchens,  and 
bathrooms  spotlessly  white. 

The  Continental  Soap  Company  spent  fourteen  million 
dollars  a  year  in  advertising,  every  penny  of  it  through 
Scott,  Cronin  Company,  every  penny  of  it  personally  con- 
trolled and  dispensed  by  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer. 

Twenty  years  previously,  Thayer  had  met  Spencer  and 
convinced  him  that  only  by  dominating  the  soap  adver- 
tising in  America  could  he  hope  to  dominate  the  soap  busi- 
ness in  America.  From  that  day  on,  Spencer  had  made  his 
company's  advertising  the  chief  interest  of  his  life. 

There  was  no  aspect  of  it  that  he  didn't  personally  super- 
vise. Every  ad  that  ever  appeared  in  any  magazine  was 
read  (and  usually  re- written)  by  him.  Every  layout  had 
to  conform  to  a  pattern  he  set  himself.  Every  package  de- 
sign or  display  piece  bore  the  imprint  of  his  meddling 
fingers.  Every  script  of  every  radio  program  (and  he  spon- 
sored seven  different  radio  shows)  was  read  by  him,  and 
every  announcer  was  hand-picked  and  personally  coached 
in  the  enunciation,  emphasis,  tone,  and  speed  of  delivery 
that  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  wished  to  associate  with 
his  products. 

Sixty,  heavy-browed,  thick-jawed,  and  deep-voiced,  he 
sat  glowering  behind  his  huge  desk  in  a  vast  office  over- 
looking New  York  Harbor,  like  an  ancient  despot,  a  feudal, 
imperious  monarch,  receiving  unwilling  homage,  ruling, 
commanding,  changing  and  demanding  without  mercy  or 
tact,  or  consideration  of  any  other  creature  on  earth. 

When  he  gave  his  fourteen  million  dollar  account  to 
Thayer,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  Scott,  Cronin 
Company  and  every  member  of  its  staff  and  every  facility 
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at  its  disposal  was  to  be,  in  a  sense,  an  adjunct  of  the 
Continental  Soap  Company.  Thayer,  being  an  ambitious 
and  imperious  man  himself,  had  assented,  and  then  had 
very  cleverly  proceeded  to  build  up  his  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  offices  with  other  accounts  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  them  practically  independent  of  the  New 
York,  Spencer-dominated  branch. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  Glistol  Soap  ("America's 
Glamour  Soap")  had  been  advertised  through  the  Scott, 
Cronin  Company,  almost  every  single  campaign,  every 
slogan,  every  radio  program,  every  product  change  or 
development  had  originated  with  Thaddeus  Hopkins 
Spencer.  Every  six  months  the  agency  went  through  the 
motions  of  a  new  creative  effort.  Copywriters  bit  their 
pencils  and  mauled  their  typewriters.  Artists  splashed  their 
colors  over  sheet  after  sheet  of  paper.  Radio  producers 
dreamed  up  new  twists,  discovered  new  stars,  gave  birth 
to  new  "angles."  Meetings  were  solemnly  held  in  the  con- 
ference room  and  the  new  presentation  discussed  and 
argued  over  for  hours.  Then  Mr.  Thayer  and  two  or  three 
executives  would  make  their  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  over- 
looking New  York  Harbor  and  deposit  the  fruit  of  their 
labors  on  the  desk  of  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer. 

In  a  week,  everything  would  be  returned,  rejected.  And 
a  week  later  would  come  another  of  the  famous  ten  or 
twelve  page  memoranda  from  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer, 
outlining  a  campaign  theme,  a  new  slogan,  an  art  treat- 
ment, a  radio  program  idea  and  a  merchandising  approach 
for  the  coming  year. 

It  troubled  and  irritated  all  the  creative  people  at  the 
agency,  but  it  never  surprised  them.  It  annoyed  Mr. 
Thayer  considerably.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  he  was 
constantly  hiring  "geniuses"  for  his  agency  was  the  hope 
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that  someday  one  of  them  would  produce  an  idea  or  a 
campaign  that  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  would  consider 
equal  to  his  own. 

Gene  was  his  latest  hope,  and  the  opportunity  to  prove 
himself  came  shortly  after  he  arrived  at  Scott,  Cronin 
Company. 

One  day,  a  meeting  of  the  entire  creative  staff  was 
called  in  the  conference  room.  Wally  presided  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  as  the  room  filled  quickly,  there  were 
whisperings  of  an  impending  catastrophe.  Word  had 
spread  around  that  an  unprecedented  crisis  had  arisen  on 
the  Continental  Soap  account.  No  one  knew  exactly  what 
or  why,  but  it  was  entirely  new  in  character,  that  was 
certain. 

Finally,  when  there  were  about  eighteen  or  twenty  peo- 
ple in  the  room,  Wally  asked:  "Who's  missing?" 

Everyone  was  there  except  Merry.  She  was  home,  ill. 
Wally  lit  a  cigarette  as  the  room  became  silent,  waved  out 
the  flame  of  the  match,  moved  his  chair  closer  to  the  table, 
and  began: 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  has 
us  where  the  hair  is  short.  The  old  bastard,  who  wouldn't 
know  a  good  idea  if  it  was  tattooed  across  his  stomach,  has 
suddenly  fallen  in  love  with  a  suggestion  that  has  been 
presented  to  him." 

Everyone  buzzed.  Wasn't  that  great?  Wasn't  that  per- 
fect? 

"But,"  Wally  continued,  "the  idea  was  presented  by 
another  agency.  Somehow,  someone  from  another  shop 
waylaid  His  Majesty  and  slipped  across  a  campaign  for 
Glistol  Soap.  What  does  it  matter,  of  course,  that  we  have 
been  putting  our  brains  through  a  wringer  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  giving  him  two  presentations  a  year  written 
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in  our  heart's  blood?  He  killed  all  of  them.  That  was  his 
imperial  pleasure.  Now,  along  comes  another  outfit  with 
an  idea  that's  cold  turkey,  an  idea  we  probably  threw  at 
him  in  1925  and  had  thrown  right  back  at  us,  and  Thad- 
deus  Hopkins  Spencer  has  a  spasm.  In  other  words,  gentle- 
men, we  need  a  campaign.  We  need  it  quick.  And  it's  got 
to  spell  M-o-t-h-e-r  to  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  crisis  was  that  the  entire 
agency  plunged  into  an  incredible  whirlwind  of  activity. 
Every  other  task  became  secondary.  Every  other  account 
was  forgotten.  Meetings  and  conferences  were  continuous. 
Every  soap  campaign  Scott,  Cronin  Company  had  ever 
suggested  was  resurrected  and  studied  for  possibilities. 
Book  after  book  of  competitive  advertising  was  analysed. 
And  from  the  creative  staff  of  the  agency  there  soon  began 
to  flow  the  countless  ideas,  angles,  formulae,  suggestions, 
slogans,  slants,  themes,  gags,  and  stunts  out  of  which  was 
to  emerge,  eventually,  the  all-important  new  campaign  for 
Glistol  Soap. 

Gene  realized  that,  as  copy  chief,  the  burden  lay  heav- 
iest upon  him.  If  he  failed  now  to  produce  an  idea  that 
would  awaken  in  the  breast  of  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer 
a  response  of  ecstasy,  Thayer  would  fire  him  without  a 
moment's  delay.  But  if  he  succeeded,  if  he  could  draw 
from  his  staff  or  from  his  own  brain  the  words  or  the  idea 
or  the  elusive  combination  of  magic  words  and  idea  that 
Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  would  leap  upon  and  acclaim, 
then  he  could  paper  his  office  with  thousand  dollar  bills. 

Time  was  short.  They  had  three  weeks  in  which  to  pre- 
pare the  presentation.  What  was  most  vexing  of  all,  as  far 
as  Gene  was  concerned,  was  the  fact  that  Frieda  expected 
the  baby  within  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 

She  had  not  become  very  large,  certainly  not  as  large 
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as  she  herself  had  expected  and  feared,  but  she  was  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  She  couldn't  bend  down,  couldn't 
reach  up,  couldn't  walk,  couldn't  sit  still.  At  night,  she 
rolled  slowly  from  side  to  side,  suffering  equally  which- 
ever way  she  turned.  She  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  it 
seemed  to  her,  every  few  minutes,  and  she  would  rise 
countless  times  during  the  night,  awakening  Gene  each 
time.  Her  back  pained  her  constantly,  and  she  could  hardly 
hold  herself  erect. 

She  tried  desperately  not  to  annoy  Gene  with  her 
troubles,  but  she  couldn't  always  stifle  her  groans,  or  con- 
ceal the  gesture  of  her  hand  going  to  her  swollen  breasts. 

It  was  the  very  time  when  Gene  wanted,  above  all  else 
at  home,  undisturbed  quiet  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
utterly  alone  with  his  work.  He  would  close  the  door  of 
his  study  after  dinner  every  evening  with  a  few  perfunc- 
tory apologies  to  Frieda,  and  she  would  be  left  alone  to 
wander  about  or  sit  silently  in  her  room,  longing  for  his 
company  and  the  reassurance  of  his  presence. 

She  was  frightened  of  the  impending  ordeal,  though  Dr. 
Stockbridge  had  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  she  would 
have  a  lovely  baby  and  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  make 
the  delivery  as  painless  as  possible. 

For  his  part,  Gene  again  felt  that  tacit  sense  of  conflict 
between  them,  an  unspoken  comparison  of  effort  and  prob- 
lem, and  importance  and  suffering.  It  had  been  this  way 
at  Myra's,  when  he  was  working  on  his  book.  It  was  that 
way  now  again. 

And  of  course  Gene  felt  a  vague  and  unhappy  sense 
of  guilt  as  he  sat  during  those  evenings  in  his  closed  study, 
pondering  advertising  techniques  and  ideas  and  campaign 
themes.  Yet  what  could  he  do?  What  was  he  supposed  to 
do?  Drop  his  work  and  sit  idly  beside  Frieda?  Did  she 
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expect  him  to  forget,  once  he  came  home,  that  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  world's  biggest 
advertising  agencies  were  hanging  in  the  balance?  Be- 
sides, could  he,  after  all,  really  help  her?  Wasn't  this  some- 
thing that  every  woman  had  to  face  alone,  suffer  alone, 
know  only  in  the  intimate  secrecy  of  her  own  heart? 

So  he  sat  there  at  the  big  desk  in  his  study,  the  papers 
and  ads  spread  out,  thinking,  making  notes,  studying  the 
problem,  revolving  countless  ideas  in  his  brain.  He  went 
through,  in  the  course  of  those  days,  the  entire  range  of 
advertising's  approach  to  the  problem  of  selling  soap. 
Hollywood  stars,  scientific  tests,  testimonials  from  beauty 
experts,  comparison  tests  every  woman  can  make  at  home, 
before  and  after  pictures,  doctors'  recommendations, 
dermatologists'  reports,  sampling  programs,  contests,  popu- 
larity polls,  mirror  tests,  touch  tests,  lather  comparisons, 
chemical  analyses,  double  your  money  back  guarantees, 
glamour  pictures,  negative  appeals,  historical  characters, 
great  beauties  through  the  ages,  the  story  of  soap,  make-up 
experts,  bathing  beauties,  debutantes,  brides,  screen  tests, 
great  romances,  cartoon  strips,  short  copy,  long  copy,  lush 
copy,  simple  copy,  new  slogans,  new  package  designs,  new 
price  offers,  combination  offers,  beauty  course  offers, 
coupon  offers,  hidden  offers,  soap  for  health,  soap  for 
beauty,  soap  for  romance,  soap  for  self-confidence,  soap 
for  popularity  .  .  .  even  soap  for  cleanliness. 

And  as  he  worked  through  those  long  evenings,  Frieda 
sat  alone  in  the  beautifully  furnished  living  room,  sprawled 
out  on  the  big  couch  and  propped  up  by  pillows,  reading, 
or  listening  to  music,  or  just  thinking  and  dreaming  as  she 
felt  the  restless  life  moving  within  her. 

She  felt  no  resentment  at  Gene's  concern  with  his  own 
work,  nor  at  the  way  he  seemed  to  be  far  more  worried 
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about  the  outcome  of  his  presentation  than  of  her  own 
labor.  She  sensed  how  critical  it  was  to  his  future,  and 
after  his  failure  with  the  book,  she  desperately  wanted 
him  to  succeed,  to  succeed  to  the  fullest,  farthest  reaching 
of  his  ambition.  And  she  wanted  also  not  to  impinge  her 
troubles  upon  him,  not  to  distress  him  or  burden  him,  not 
to  give  him  a  reason  for  feeling  that  there  was  an  obstacle 
in  his  path  of  her  making. 

So  as  the  time  drew  close,  though  she  became  increas- 
ingly frightened  and  uncomfortable,  lonely,  bewildered, 
and  helpless,  she  tried  to  keep  it  from  him  with  a  show  of 
cheer.  She  began  instead,  almost  unconsciously,  to  build 
up  a  secret,  inner  source  of  strength.  It  wasn't  quite  that 
she  prayed,  or  trusted  to  luck  or  the  skill  of  Dr.  Stock- 
bridge.  It  was  simply  that  she  shunted  away  all  despair- 
ing thoughts,  refused  to  face  fear,  and  like  a  child,  filled 
her  mind  with  vivid  images  of  happiness,  all  labor  past, 
the  ordeal  over,  the  child  bawling  and  snuggling  at  her 
side,  the  flowers  at  the  hospital  room,  the  baby  clothes, 
the  people  laughing  with  her,  the  white,  beribboned 
crib,  the  carriage  jouncing  up  and  down,  the  child  hers  at 
last  at  home,  and  herself  alone  with  it,  looking  down  upon 
its  tiny,  sleeping  face,  lifting  it  and  holding  it,  nursing  it, 
feeling  its  gentle  weight  and  warmth. 

These  were  the  images  that  she  dwelt  upon  again  and 
again,  like  a  cycle  that  the  mind  repeated,  until  she  knew 
each  imaginary  joy  to  come.  And  she  would  sometimes  sit 
there  on  the  couch,  staring  dreamily  into  the  slow-leaping, 
timid  flames  in  the  glowing  fireplace,  a  smile  upon  her 
lips,  and  a  distant,  untroubled  happiness  in  her  eyes. 

The  campaign  that  Scott,  Cronin  Company  finally  de- 
cided to  present  to  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  was  a  mar- 
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riage  of  three  or  four  ideas  that  had  been  submitted, 
though  chiefly  it  was  Gene's  conception. 

Glistol  Soap  was  to  commission  America's  most  famous 
artists  to  paint  their  impressions  of  the  outstanding  wed- 
dings of  the  year.  Of  course,  idealization  rather  than  real- 
ism was  to  be  sought  after,  the  towering  church  windows, 
the  flowers  bursting  with  color,  the  angelic,  wistful  bride, 
the  gay  crowds  at  the  church  door,  the  solemn  procession 
down  the  aisle.  The  artist  was  to  be  free  to  create  his  own 
composition,  as  long  as  the  effect  would  be  to  make  every 
woman  reader  of  the  advertisement  sigh  with  longing. 

The  copy  idea  was  equally  simple.  The  headline  in  each 
ad  was  to  be:  A  Famous  Wedding  of  the  Year  by  ( Name 
of  Artist)— A  Beautiful  Bride  of  the  Year  by  Glistol. 

The  presentation  was  to  be  on  a  Monday,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  office  of  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer.  But 
before  that  time,  four  of  America's  greatest  artists  had  to 
paint  their  masterpieces,  an  easel  presentation  had  to  be 
planned,  written,  and  set  up,  copy  had  to  be  written, 
media  recommendations  prepared,  and  a  thousand  details 
of  production  carefully  executed. 

Monday  at  noon  Mr.  Thayer,  Wally,  and  Gene  went  to 
lunch  together  at  the  Waldorf  Men's  Bar  for  a  final  con- 
ference. 

"Our  strategy,"  Mr.  Thayer  said,  "is  very  simple.  The 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  We  don't  sell  the  idea  to 
Spencer,  he  sells  the  idea  to  us." 

"We  tell  him  it  stinks?"  Wally  suggested. 

"No.  Definitely  no.  First,  because  it  might  be  true.  And 
secondly,  because  he  may  agree  with  us.  No.  We  tell 
Spencer  that  we  have  a  'dream'  idea.  A  campaign  that  we 
would  dare  to  run  only  under  certain  perfect,  ideal  con- 
ditions." 
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"Namely?" 

"Namely,  if  we  had  unlimited  funds  at  our  disposal.  A 
fabulous  sum.  A  fortune.  For  this  is  a  campaign  that  only 
the  wealthiest  advertiser  in  America  could  possibly  under- 
take. Only  the  very  greatest  advertiser.  It  is  a  campaign  for 
which  Glistol  Soap  is  not  yet  ready.  If  that  doesn't  make 
him  tear  a  gut  insisting  he  run  it,  gentlemen,  if  Spencer 
doesn't  slam  the  table  and  demand  to  run  it,  I  will  gladly 
send  each  of  you  off  to  Mexico  for  a  two-months  vacation 
at  my  expense." 

"Suppose  he  sees  through  it?"  Wally  asked.  "Suppose  he 
says  never  mind  that  stuff,  this  campaign  wouldn't  sell  a 
bar  of  soap  to  a  sewer  inspector  on  his  wedding  day?" 

Thayer  leaned  back  from  the  round,  cluttered  luncheon 
table.  He  revolved  the  firm,  classic  cigar  in  his  pursed  lips, 
and  slowly  brought  a  match  to  it. 

"Then  we  resign  the  entire  Continental  Soap  account. 
Effective  immediately." 

Wally  and  Gene  looked  at  each  other.  Gene  whistled 
involuntarily. 

"And  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  would  rather  lose  his 
right  arm."  Mr.  Thayer  slid  the  thick  cigar  into  the  round 
groove  in  the  ashtray.  "But  I  don't  think  it  will  come  to 
that.  No.  It  won't  come  to  that  today." 

At  two-fifteen,  Mr.  Thayer,  Wally,  and  Gene  left  in  a 
cab  for  Spencer's  office.  In  another  cab  that  followed  them, 
were  two  boys  from  the  messenger  department  with  the 
presentation  and  all  its  paraphernalia. 

They  arrived  at  two-forty-five.  The  elevator  starter,  the 
elevator  operator,  the  receptionist,  and  finally  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's private  secretary,  all  greeted  them  as  they  made  their 
way  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  inner  recesses  of  the  Con- 
tinental Soap  Company.  They  sat  down  rather  stiffly  in  a 
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small  waiting  room.  Mr.  Thayer  lit  a  cigar  and  stood  at  the 
window  thoughtfully,  without  seeing  a  thing  outside. 

Promptly  at  three  there  was  a  buzz  somewhere  in  an- 
other room.  The  private  secretary  emerged  again  from  her 
position  of  ambush  and  said: 

"Mr.  Spencer  will  see  you  now,  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Thayer  signaled  to  the  two  messenger  boys  who 
had  been  waiting  in  still  another  anteroom,  and  the  five 
of  them  trooped  into  Mr.  Spencer's  office.  The  messenger 
boys  set  up  the  easel  on  a  large  table  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  and  silently  and  speedily  withdrew.  The  secretary 
closed  the  door  behind  them.  Mr.  Spencer  looked  up  from 
his  desk. 

"Prentice!"  Mr.  Spencer  boomed.  "You  look  like  a  lamb 
being  led  to  the  slaughter!" 

Mr.  Thayer  smiled  and  waved  his  cigar  gallantly  in  the 
air.  It  was  obvious  that  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  was  in 
a  jovial  and  expansive  mood. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  bowing  his  head  and  sweeping 
his  arm  toward  three  huge  leather  chairs.  They  sat  down. 

"I  was  reviewing  in  my  mind,"  Mr.  Spencer  began,  in  a 
tone  that  was  clearly  prefatory,  "the  long  history,  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  the  signal  success  of  the  Continental 
Soap  Company.  Quite  a  story.  Quite  a  record." 

"Z  should  know  that,"  Mr.  Thayer  ventured. 

"Quite  a  story,"  Mr.  Spencer  continued,  disregarding 
him.  "We  started  with  a  dingy,  tiny,  sleepy  little  factory  in 
Cleveland.  Thirty  employees.  No  system,  no  profits,  no 
future." 

His  three  listeners  leaned  back  in  their  chairs.  If  Thad- 
deus Hopkins  Spencer  was  moved  to  reminisce,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  let  him  reminisce.  An  interruption,  an 
attempt  to  take  up  the  business  of  the  day,  would  surely 
be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  product  and  its 
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problems,  a  lack  of  interest  in  Mr.  Spencers  own  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  soap. 

So  the  three  men  sat  there  uneasily,  listening  with  sim- 
ulated eagerness,  nodding  their  heads,  laughing  weakly  at 
Mr.  Spencer's  recollections,  frowning  with  him  as  he 
angered  at  his  unprincipled  competitors,  recalling  enthusi- 
astically, with  smiles  of  recognition,  past  triumphs  and 
exploits,  concentrating  attentively  as  Mr.  Spencer  groped 
for  forgotten  statistics,  and  boiling  inwardly  at  the  colossal 
egoism  and  stupidity  of  the  man  who  was  subjecting  them 
to  this  ordeal. 

Gene  felt,  as  he  sat  there  listening,  that  Spencer  was 
teasing  them  in  a  way,  toying  with  their  own  anxiety.  But 
he  too  listened  helplessly  to  the  familiar  story  and  its 
irritating  repetition,  and  waited  for  Thaddeus  Hopkins 
Spencer  to  be  finished  with  his  little  game. 

At  three-twenty  there  was  a  telephone  call  for  Gene  at 
his  office. 

"Mr.  Winter  isn't  in  right  now,"  his  secretary  said.  "May 
I  take  a  message?" 

"Where  is  he,  please?" 

"Who  is  this?" 

"This  is  Mrs.  Winter." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Winter.  I  didn't  recognize  your 
voice.  Mr.  Winter  is  at  the  presentation  meeting  with  Mr. 
Spencer." 

"Oh." 

"Anything  I  can  do?" 

"When  will  he  be  back?" 

"That's  hard  to  say.  It  all  depends.  I  mean,  it  might  be 
another  hour  or  so." 

"Oh." 
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"Anything  wrong,  Mrs.  Winter?" 

"No.  No,  really.  As  soon  as  he  comes  back,  will  you  ask 
him  to  call  me?  Right  away/' 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Winter.  Good-by." 

Frieda  hung  up.  She  went  back  to  the  couch  and  took 
the  watch  off  her  wrist.  She  timed  the  pains  again.  Every 
twenty  minutes,  it  seemed  to  her.  Only  now  she  wasn't 
sure.  Were  they  coming  every  fifteen  minutes?  She  timed 
them  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Every  fifteen  minutes.  She  put  the  wrist  watch  down 
and  called  Gene's  office  again. 

"Is  Mr.  Winter  back  yet?" 

"Mrs.  Winter?  No,  I'm  sorry.  Let's  see,  it's  almost  four- 
fifteen.  I  think  he  should  return  any  minute  now.  I'll  tell 
him  you  called." 

"And  to  call  me  the  minute  he  gets  in." 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Winter.  Good-by." 

Frieda  wiped  the  corners  of  her  brow  with  a  handker- 
chief and  moved  over  to  the  fireplace.  She  stood  there  a 
few  minutes,  holding  on  to  the  mantel  and  thinking  hard. 
Suppose  he  didn't  return  for  another  hour?  Or  even  more 
than  an  hour?  Should  she  call  Dr.  Stockbridge?  Should 
she  go  alone  to  the  hospital?  Without  Gene?  No,  she 
couldn't  go  without  Gene.  She  would  be  afraid  without 
him.  She  wouldn't  know  where  to  go,  what  to  do  without 
him. 

She  went  to  the  closet  and  took  out  the  little  traveling 
bag  in  which  she  had  long  ago  prepared  her  things.  Night- 
gowns, slippers,  bedjackets,  handkerchiefs,  dressing  gown, 
toilet  water,  powder,  lipstick,  comb,  hair  brush,  tooth 
brush,  tooth  paste.  She  opened  it  nervously  and  looked 
through  all  the  things  again.  Maybe  some  more  handker- 
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chiefs  and  another  nightgown.  She  brought  these  from 
the  bedroom  and  folded  them  neatly  into  the  bag. 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  Five  minutes  after  five.  Surely 
he  must  be  back  now.  Yet  why  didn't  he  call?  Maybe  his 
secretary  forgot  to  tell  him  in  all  the  excitement.  She 
called  the  office. 

"Mrs.  Winter?  No,  he  hasn't  returned  yet.  I'm  sorry.  It's 
really  taking  a  long  time,  isn't  it?  But  111  give  him  your 
message  as  soon  as  he  comes.  Certainly.  Good-by." 

Frieda  lay  back  on  the  couch  and  held  the  watch  in  her 
hand.  They  came  every  five  minutes  now.  But  how  could 
that  be?  They  couldn't  come  so  quickly  yet.  Not  yet.  She 
had  to  go  with  Gene,  and  he  wasn't  back  yet.  She  couldn't 
go  without  Gene. 

Were  they  closer  than  every  five  minutes?  No,  that 
couldn't  be.  Maybe  Dr.  Stockbridge  would  tell  her  how 
long  she  could  wait. 

Dr.  Stockbridge  was  very  calm.  "Now  Frieda,"  he  said, 
"if  the  pains  are  coming  at  five-minute  intervals,  then  it's 
time  for  you  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Have  you  timed  them?" 

"Yes." 

"And  they're  coming  at  five-minute  intervals?" 

"I  think  so.  Yes." 

"Well  then,  get  into  a  taxi  and  come  down  to  the  hos- 
pital. Nothing  to  get  excited  about.  I'll  be  there  when  you 
arrive.  You'll  leave  in  a  few  minutes?" 

"Doctor  Stockbridge  ...  I  want  to  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  Gene  isn't 
here  yet." 

"Come  without  him  then.  Hello.  Hello?  Frieda?" 

"Yes.  I  just  felt  another  one." 

"Well,  don't  tense  yourself.  Just  sort  of  hold  back.  Hold 
back  if  you  can.  You  understand?  Hold  back." 

"Yes." 
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"And  get  into  a  cab  at  once.  I'll  be  there  when  you 
arrive.  Nothing  to  get  excited  about." 

"But  Gene  isn't  here.  I  can't  go  without  him.  I  can't!" 

"My  dear  girl.  You  must  and  will  go  without  him.  Do 
you  understand,  Frieda?" 

"Yes." 

"I'll  be  there  when  you  arrive.  Don't  worry.  Don't  get 
panicky.  And  come  at  once.  Hello.  Hello?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Stockbridge." 

She  hung  up.  Twenty  after  five.  She  dialed  the  phone 
nervously. 

"No.  He  hasn't  returned  yet.  I  hope  we  haven't  lost  the 
account.  That  would  be  terrible,  Mrs.  Winter!  But  you 
know  Mr.  Spencer.  Anything  can  happen  with  him." 

"I  must  talk  with  my  husband.  Right  away.  Can't  you 
call  him?" 

"At  Mr.  Spencer's  office?  That's  impossible,  Mrs.  Win- 
ter. This  is  a  presentation  meeting." 

"I  don't  care.  I  must  get  to  him  right  away.  I  must.  I 
must.  I  must!"  She  was  on  the  verge  of  sobbing. 

"Mrs.  Winter!  Mrs.  Winter?  Hello?  Look,  we're  not  sup- 
posed to  do  this  but  here's  the  phone  number.  Douglas 
7-4990.  It's  up  to  you.  If  you  want — " 

"Thank  you." 

Frieda  dialed  the  number  feverishly. 

"Continental  Soap  Company." 

"Mr.  Winter,  please." 

"Mr.  Winter?" 

"He's  with  Mr.  Spencer.  He's  from  the  Scott,  Cronin 
Company.  Please,  it's  important." 

"With  Mr.  Spencer?  At  a  meeting?" 

"Yes.  And  please  hurry.  Please." 

"I'll  connect  you  with  Mr.  Spencer's  secretary." 
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There  was  a  clicking  sound. 

"Put  this  call  on  Miss  Chilton's  wire/' 

Someone  picked  up  a  receiver. 

"Mr.  Spencer's  office." 

"Hello.  This  is  Mrs.  Winter.  I  must  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Winter  immediately.  It's  terribly  important.  He's  at  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Spencer." 

"But  Mrs.  Winter,  Mr.  Spencer  left  explicit  instructions 
not  to  be  disturbed  during  this  meeting." 

"This  is  very  important." 

"Not  to  be  disturbed  for  any  reason  whatsoever." 

"It's  an  emergency.  I  must — " 

"Sorry." 

"But  don't  you  see,  I'm  having  a  baby!  For  goodness, 
sake  let  me  speak  to  my  husband!" 

"I  have  my  orders  direct  from  Mr.  Spencer,  you  know. 
They  are  to  the  effect  that  no  call  of  any  kind  is  to  disturb 
this  meeting.  However — " 

"Good  God!  Don't  you  understand?  I'm  going  to — " 

"I  said,  however,  in  this  case  .  .  .  Just  a  moment,  please." 

There  was  a  silence.  Frieda  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch.  Where  did  she  go?  What  was  that  fool  doing?  Why 
did  it  take  so  long?  Suppose  she  wouldn't  tell  Gene?  Sup- 
pose she  were  afraid  to  disturb  Mr.  Spencer? 

"Hello,  Frieda?" 

"Gene?  Oh  Gene!  Gene!  I've  been  waiting.  It's  time, 
Gene.  Dr.  Stockbridge  said  I  shouldn't  wait.  But  you  must 
go  with  me,  Gene.  Come  right  away,  darling.  Right  away!" 

"I  will,  Frieda!  Ill  be  there  as  soon  as  I  can!  I'll  be  right 
there,  darling!" 

"Hurry,  Gene." 

"I  will!  Frieda?  Hello?  Frieda!" 

She  had  hung  up. 
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CHAPTER   EIGHTEEN 


IN  THE  taxi,  in  the  long,  miserable,  unbearable  ride 
through  the  crowded,  obstinate  streets,  Frieda  sat 
huddled  against  him,  just  as  she  had  (he  remembered 
now)  that  night  when  he  took  her  home,  trembling  and 
clinging  and  frightened. 

She  tried  to  seem  cheerful,  tried  to  pretend  there  was  no 
fear  in  her  heart. 

"Did  he  buy  the  campaign,  Gene?" 

'What?  Oh.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that  now.  I'm 
worried  about  you,  darling." 

"But  did  he?  Did  Mr.  Spencer  like  it?" 

"He  did,  Frieda.  He  loved  it.  But  let's  not  talk  about  it. 
I  feel  so  guilty.  What  did  Stockbridge  say?" 

"He  told  me  to  come." 

"Not  to  wait?" 

"Well,  to  come  as  soon  as  I  could.  And  I  am  coming  as 
soon  as  I  could,  because  I  couldn't  come  without  you, 
Gene.  Hold  me." 

"Are  you  comfortable,  darling?" 

"Yes.  Hold  me,  Gene.  Hold  me.  Hold  me  close  to  you." 

Weaving,  like  an  ant  through  obstructing  grass  and 
stones  and  twigs,  the  taxi  twisted  and  edged  and  slipped 
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through  the  forest  of  traffic.  Lights  seemed  to  turn  red  at 
their  approach  with  deliberate  malice,  policemen  signaled 
them  to  wait  as  if  every  delay  had  been  plotted  and 
planned,  trucks  crept  through  crowded  side  streets  as  if 
they  resented  the  taxi's  impatience,  people  swarmed  across 
the  intersections  as  if  by  mischievous  design,  every  moment 
seemed  stretched  to  bursting  with  delays  and  waiting  and 
obstructions,  and  the  spiteful  scheming  of  everyone  and 
everything  in  their  path  to  hold  them  back,  to  make  them 
stop,  to  make  them  later  and  later  and  later. 

"We'd  have  been  there  hours  ago,"  Gene  said,  "if  you'd 
only  gone  to  a  hospital  in  Manhattan.  Any  hospital.  Any 
doctor.  Anything  would  have  been  better  than  this." 

Frieda  didn't  answer.  He  could  feel  her  body  twitching 
spasmodically  beside  him,  saw  her  hand  clutch  involun- 
tarily, saw  her  bite  her  lip  with  a  frightened,  incredulous 
look. 

Her  hat  had  fallen  off  with  her  movement,  and  he  could 
see  the  fine,  glistening  drops  of  perspiration  at  her  brow 
and  on  her  nostrils. 

They  raced  through  endless  Brooklyn  streets,  areas  of 
domiciled  darkness  and  then  the  burst  of  neon  lights  and 
store  windows  of  a  local  business  district,  and  then  quiet, 
barren  avenues  again,  and  at  last  a  parkway  and  finally  the 
hospital. 

A  nurse  was  in  the  lobby,  waiting  for  them. 

"Mrs.  Winter?" 

"Yes,"  Gene  answered,  "where's  Dr.  Stockbridge?" 

"Come  with  me,  please,"  the  nurse  said  to  Frieda.  "You 
stay  down  here." 

The  nurse  and  Frieda  got  into  an  elevator,  the  door 
closed  instantly,  and  Gene  was  left  alone.  He  looked 
around.  It  was  a  shabby,  dismal  lobby.  There  was  a  bulle- 
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tin  board  along  one  wall,  three  telephone  booths,  and  near 
the  elevators,  a  desk  behind  which  sat  a  forbidding  nurse. 

"Is  there  a  place  I  can  wait?"  he  asked  her. 

"To  your  left,  through  those  doors." 

He  walked  into  a  fairly  large  waiting  room,  half  filled 
with  people.  The  furniture  was  very  plain,  like  something 
you  find  on  the  porch  of  an  old,  run-down  hotel. 

She  could  have  had  the  best  hospital  in  New  York,  the 
best  hospital,  the  best  doctor  in  the  world,  and  she  came 
here,  all  because  she  had  faith  in  that  old  Stockbridge 
guy!  Gene  sighed.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  down. 

A  few  people  stared  at  him,  momentarily  freed  of  their 
own  concern  by  his  arrival.  Across  the  room,  there  was  a 
whole  family  group  standing  about  in  apparent  nervous 
helplessness.  An  elderly  woman  with  unkempt  gray  hair 
sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  a  young  girl  of  about  twelve 
in  a  raincoat  beside  her,  staring  before  her  either  in  bore- 
dom or  bewilderment,  another  woman  and  two  men  stand- 
ing in  earnest  and  tense  conversation.  In  another  corner, 
two  stiffly  dressed  women  whispered  together.  In  a  chair 
near  Gene,  a  man  sat  with  his  legs  stretched  out,  a  bat- 
tered old  hat  pushed  back  on  his  head,  reading  his  news- 
paper with  that  attention  to  minutiae  that  people  always 
assume  when  the  newspaper  is  the  last  barrier  before  utter 
boredom. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Gene  went  out  to  the  desk  where 
the  nurse  sat. 

"I  suppose  Dr.  Stockbridge  was  waiting  here  when  we 
came?" 

"Yes  he  was.  He  expected  your  wife  earlier.'> 

"I  know." 

Gene  walked  away.  He  stopped  at  the  window  a  while. 
The  hospital  was  halfway  down  a  hill,  and  the  apart- 
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ment  building  across  the  street  seemed  to  tower  over  it. 
There  was  a  big  highway  up  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  he 
could  see  cars  moving  back  and  forth  past  the  intersection. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  Fifteen  minutes  to  eight.  How 
long  would  it  take?  Three  hours?  He'd  heard  that  some- 
times it  took  all  night,  hours  and  hours  of  frenzied  labor. 
Poor  kid.  And  she'd  waited,  like  a  little  child,  waited  for 
him  to  come  and  take  her  and  be  with  her. 

People  kept  coming  in  and  leaving  through  the  doors.  He 
hoped  this  dump  would  have  all  the  equipment,  all  the 
newest  scientific  stuff  and  all  that.  What  a  place!  He  pitied 
the  people  who  had  to  come  here,  who  could  afford  no 
better  care  or  surroundings. 

Yet  here  he  was  too,  and  his  wife  having  a  baby  upstairs 
somewhere,  and  what  difference  did  it  make  if  he  could 
afford  the  best  in  the  world?  Now  she  was  here,  and  no 
money,  nothing  he  could  do  would  make  any  difference. 
He  was  just  like  those  people.  He  was  just  like  them. 
Frieda  was  just  like  any  of  these  women  standing  here, 
or  the  poor  patients  in  this  shabby  dump  of  a  hospital. 
This  minute,  now,  when  his  money  could  mean  more  to  her 
than  at  any  other  time  of  her  life,  it  meant  nothing  at  all. 
She  was  in  a  room  somewhere  in  this  dingy  old  hospital, 
and  old  Dr.  Stockbridge  was  with  her,  and  nothing  else, 
no  money,  no  success,  no  big  job,  no  influence,  nothing 
made  any  difference. 

Suppose  there  was  an  emergency?  Would  Dr.  Stock- 
bridge  call  a  specialist?  Of  course  he  would.  Doctors  didn't 
mind  that.  They  always  did  that.  In  fact,  sometimes  it 
wasn't  even  necessary  and  they  called  in  a  specialist  for 
consultation. 

Besides,  old  Dr.  Stockbridge  had  delivered  enough 
kids  into  this  cockeyed  world.  He  was  really  nice,  the  old 
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bumbler.  Maybe  he  shouldn't  have  objected  to  him.  It  was 
just  that  he  wanted  the  best  for  Frieda,  the  very  best  he 
could  get,  the  very  best  doctor. 

There  was  the  man  Wally's  wife  had  had.  One  thousand 
dollars  and  another  five  hundred  for  the  two  rooms  at  the 
hospital.  Well,  just  because  you  paid  a  lot  of  money  didn't 
mean  a  doctor  could  perform  miracles.  After  all,  what  was 
there  to  do?  Didn't  the  woman  do  it  all,  practically  by  her- 
self? Weren't  babies  born  in  taxis  and  on  railroad  trains 
and  everywhere? 

That  was  nature  for  you.  You  couldn't  stop  it,  squelch  it, 
push  it  back.  It  kept  coming.  When  it  was  ready,  it  came. 
Try  and  stop  it.  Wonderful.  Like  the  grass  through  the 
cobblestones.  Where  had  he  seen  that?  A  street  with  car 
tracks,  near  the  river.  Green  grass  between  thick,  lumpy 
cobblestones.  Pushing  up  delicately  and  gently.  Try  to 
stop  it. 

Well,  at  least  she  had  a  private  room.  The  best  in  the 
house.  But  of  course  this  wasn't  a  hotel.  In  a  hospital, 
everybody  gets  the  same  treatment.  Rich  or  poor.  That's 
a  nice  thing,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Everybody  the 
same.  The  leveling  process  of  birth  and  death.  It  makes 
everybody  equal.  You  never  think  of  who  a  person  is,  or 
what,  or  why  he  should  live.  Even  if  he's  got  no  reason  to 
live,  you  save  him.  Not  only  doctors.  Anyone.  It's  instinc- 
tive. You  try  to  save  them.  Everybody. 

Twenty  to  nine.  Well!  An  hour.  He  went  back  to  the 
desk  where  the  nurse  sat. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  can  get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Stockbridge 
to  find  out  how  things  are?" 

"No." 

"No  chance  at  all?" 

"No." 
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"It's  likely  to  take  a  while  longer,  isn't  it?  I  mean,  quite 
a  while?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I'm  going  outside  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  Ill  be  back 
in  ten  minutes  ...  in  case  .  .  ." 

"All  right." 

He  put  his  collar  up  around  his  neck  and  pushed  through 
the  door.  Little  groups  of  people  stood  like  mushrooms 
near  the  hospital.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  There 
was  a  red  neon  sign  that  said:  Soda  .  .  .  Candy  .  .  . 
Cigars  .  .  .  Luncheon. 

He  walked  over  and  went  in  past  the  newsstand  and 
some  young  kids  gabbing  near  the  door.  There  was  a  row 
of  round-topped  stools  on  slender  white  rods.  Two  girls 
were  having  ice  cream  sodas,  their  heads  bowed  over  the 
straws  like  scholars  hunched  over  their  books.  In  the  back, 
at  one  of  the  three  tables  in  the  store,  a  man  and  woman 
were  eating  sandwiches.  He  sat  down  at  the  counter. 
There  was  a  sign  pasted  on  the  mirror  behind  the  counter 
that  listed  all  the  sandwiches.  A  few  of  them  had  the  prices 
crudely  re- written. 

A  short  man,  with  gloomy,  unshaven  face,  slapped  a  wet 
rag  across  the  counter  in  front  of  Gene  and  withdrew  it. 

"What'U  yuh  have?" 

"Swiss  on  rye  and  coffee.  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"Everybody's  in  a  hurry  today!  I  gotta  make  it,  don't  I?" 
Sure. 

"Aw  right!" 

The  swiss  cheese  was  very  dry,  almost  hard.  Gene  left 
half  the  sandwich,  drained  the  coffee  cup  and  hurried  back 
to  the  hospital. 

The  nurse  wasn't  at  the  desk.  He  looked  around  and 
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found  her  in  a  little  room  near  the  desk.  He  discovered  that 
this  room  led  to  a  group  of  offices. 

"Nurse,  any  word  from  Dr.  Stockbridge  about  my  wife?" 

"No." 

"Nothing  at  all?" 

"No." 

Of  course.  He  was  too  busy  to  be  sending  off  messages. 
And  if  anything  were  wrong,  anything  serious,  he  would 
let  him  know. 

My  God!  Gene  suddenly  remembered,  Frieda  hadn't 
even  told  her  mother.  Her  mother  would  have  surely  come 
down.  And  here  she  was,  upstairs  already  and  having  her 
baby,  and  her  mother  didn't  even  know.  Should  he  call 
her?  No,  they'd  surprise  her.  In  an  hour  or  so,  he'd  call 
and  say  "Hello,  Grandma!"  That  would  tickle  Frieda  too. 

He  went  into  the  waiting  room  and  sat  down.  The  man 
with  the  old  hat  had  finished  his  newspaper  and  was 
sitting  there,  just  staring  idly.  He  glanced  at  Gene  and 
Gene  smiled  back  in  recognition.  After  a  while,  the  man 
edged  his  chair  closer  to  Gene's  and  leaned  his  head  over 
to  whisper  something.  Gene  leaned  over  to  listen. 

"You  see  that  family  over  there?"  the  man  asked. 

"Yes?" 

"It's  a  tragedy.  A  regular  tragedy!" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"They  got  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  upstairs  in  an  oxygen 
tent.  You  know,  a  serious  case.  Life  or  death." 

The  man  seemed  to  draw  out  his  story  deliberately. 

"Well?"  Gene  asked. 

"The  doctor  ain't  been  in  the  hospital  for  five  hours." 
A  melancholy  shake  of  the  head. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he's  a  good-for-nothing,  not  a  doctor.  He  says 
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he  can't  do  nothing,  so  why  should  he  come?  Nu?  How  do 
you  like  that?" 

"Did  they  try  to  get  him?" 

"On  the  telephone.  Idder  he  don't  answer,  or  some- 
body says  the  doctor  ain't  here."  Pause  again.  "So  they 
went  over  there,  somebody,  in  a  taxi  to  his  house.  Not  far 
from  here.  Ambassador  Avenue.  You're  from  Brooklyn?" 

"No." 

"Right  around  here.  A  short  ride.  So  the  door  is  locked. 
They  won't  let  the  man  to  go  in  the  apartment  to  talk  to  the 
doctor.  Nu?  How  do  you  like  that?  A  doctor?  He's  a 
butcher!" 

"That's  too  bad." 

"A  tragedy.  A  regular  tragedy.  But  it  happens  here  every 
day.  I  see  it  myself.  A  man  gets  sick.  They  bring  him 
here.  Pretty  soon  his  family  comes  here  too  and  stands 
around.  He  dies.  They  take  him  away  and  the  family  is 
gone  too.  Finished.  Next  day,  somebody  else." 

"Yep,  that's  the  way  it  goes." 

"You  have  a  relative  in  the  hospital?" 

"Me?  Oh  no!  My  wife's  having  a  baby.  Probably  right 
this  minute.  Any  minute  now." 

"A  baby?  That's  nice.  Congratulations." 

"Well,  thanks,  but  it  hasn't  happened  yet." 

"That's  all  right.  You  should  only  be  happy  with  your 
wife  and  baby  together." 

Gene  sat  back  and  smiled.  Then  he  looked  at  the  man 
again.  He  was  sitting  there,  a  faint,  wistful  smile  on  his 
lips,  staring  down  at  the  floor. 

"How  about  you?"  Gene  asked.  "Someone  sick?" 

The  man  nodded  his  head.  "My  wife." 

"Seriously?" 

The  man  looked  straight  at  Gene,  a  sudden  hurt  look  in 
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his  eyes,  like  a  baby's.  "Cancer.  Serious  enough/'  He  shook 
his  head  slowly.  "So  I  sit  here.  A  whole  day  and  a  whole 
night.  Like  in  a  regular  club,  ha?  What  am  I  going  to  do 
in  my  house  by  myself?  Here  .  .  .  nu  .  .  .  I'm  near  her 
at  least.  I  go  up  to  see  her  once  in  a  while.  I  talk  to  the 
doctor.  It's  only  a  few  days  more,  he  tells  me.  So  I  can  sit 
here  and  wait  a  few  more  days.  What  else  can  I  do?" 

Gene  shook  his  head  in  sympathy.  After  a  while  he  got 
up  and  walked  into  the  lobby  again.  Ten  o'clock.  Well, 
something  should  have  happened  by  now.  He  went  over 
to  the  desk. 

"Nurse,  is  there  any  way  I  can  get  in  touch  with  Dr. 
Stockbridge?" 

"No." 

"Please,  this  is  very  important." 
111  see. 

She  asked  the  operator  for  the  fourth  floor. 

"Dr.  Stockbridge.  In  delivery?  Thank  you.  He's  in  the 
delivery  room." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"It  means  your  wife  is  delivering  the  baby  at  this 
moment  and  Dr.  Stockbridge  isn't  interested  in  holding  a 
telephone  conversation." 

So  it  was  now!  This  minute,  right  now  it  was  being  born. 
Poor  Frieda.  Poor,  sweet  kid.  But  they  made  it  easier 
somehow,  didn't  they?  Injections  or  ether  or  something  to 
kill  the  pain.  Poor  kid.  Soon  he'd  know.  Soon  it  would  be 
over  and  he  would  know.  He  stepped  out  through  the  door 
for  a  moment  and  stood  outside  on  the  top  steps.  That's 
how  it  was.  There  were  people  talking  on  the  corner  and 
people  walking  up  the  hill  and  cars  passing  by  and  people 
buying  things  in  stores  and  eating  and  drinking  and  listen- 
ing to  music,  and  here,  just  inside  these  walls  and  four 
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flights  up,  Frieda  was  going  through  all  that  terrible  thing 
and  a  child  was  being  born.  How  alone  everybody  was! 
How  alone  each  of  us  must  be  in  our  own  world  of  suffer- 
ing and  longing  and  pain  and  loneliness! 

He  would  be  closer  to  Frieda  from  now  on.  He  would 
try  to  understand  her  better  and  enter  into  her  own  life 
more.  She  must  have  been  lonely  many  a  night,  poor  kid, 
because  he  was  so  busy,  or  because  he  couldn't  share  her 
little  interests  and  her  little  private  dreams. 

He  went  back  inside.  "I'll  be  in  the  waiting  room,"  he 
told  the  nurse,  "in  case  .  .  ." 

"All  right." 

He  went  back  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  again.  The 
man  looked  at  him. 

"Not  yet?" 

"Any  minute  now.  She's  in  the  delivery  room." 

"It  takes  time  ...  it  takes  time.  Don't  worry  about  it. 
You  got  a  good  doctor?" 

"Sure." 

"So  don't  worry.  You'll  be  a  poppa  soon." 

Gene  smiled  and  leaned  back.  Soon  now.  Soon  now.  He 
saw  the  elderly  woman  across  the  room  rise  and  walk  out 
with  the  young  girl.  As  soon  as  they  left,  the  rest  of  the 
family  drew  close  together  and  whispered  among  them- 
selves heatedly. 

Gene  looked  at  his  watch.  Ten-twenty.  It  took  long, 
didn't  it?  Very  long.  Very  long  and  very  hard  for  a  being 
to  be  brought  into  the  world.  And  a  second,  a  fraction  of 
an  instant  for  it  to  disappear  and  be  gone  forever. 

After  a  while,  the  man  beside  him  rose,  wrapped  his 
scarf  tightly  about  his  neck,  buttoned  his  overcoat  and 
prepared  to  leave. 

"I  stay  till  half  past  ten  every  night.  Then  I  go  home  to 
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sleep.  Well  .  .  ."  the  man  held  out  his  hand  and  Gene 
shook  it  warmly,  "good  luck,  mister,  and  you  should  all  be 
happy  together." 

"Thanks." 

"Good  night.  Good  night." 

"Good  night." 

The  man  shuffled  out  slowly.  Gene  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  walked  out  to  the  corridor  nervously.  There  was 
nobody  there.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  waiting 
room,  smoking  a  cigarette,  listening  for  every  noise,  listen- 
ing for  a  voice  or  for  his  name  or  for  a  sign.  The  hospital 
was  very  quiet  now.  Lazily,  and  with  a  slow  whine,  the 
elevator  climbed  up  and  down  between  the  floors  of  the 
building.  The  nurse  sat  reading  a  morning  paper  at  her 
desk.  It  was  very  still. 

Then  there  was  a  click  and  the  elevator  door  opened. 
Dr.  Stockbridge  stood  there  a  moment  and  then  came  out 
slowly.  Gene  walked  toward  him.  The  doctor  waited  for 
him. 

"Hello,  Doc,"  Gene  said  expectantly. 

The  doctor  put  his  arm  around  Gene's  shoulder  and 
walked  with  him  slowly  toward  the  far  end  of  the  lobby. 

"Well,  Doc?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  He  didn't  speak  for  a  while. 
"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  looking  off  past  Gene.  "I'm  sorry, 
young  man." 

Gene  felt  a  sudden  numbness  inside.  He  could  feel  his 
heart  pounding.  He  couldn't  think.  He  could  only  feel  his 
heart  pounding. 

"Doc—" 

"Terrible  case.  Terrible.  I've  never  had  anything  like  it 
before.  If  I  had  only  known  ...  if  I  had  guessed!  I 
would  have  done  a  Caesarean.  The  shoulders  .  .  ." 
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"Doc—" 

"The  head  was  all  right.  Terrible — those  shoulders/' 
He  looked  at  Gene.  "We  couldn't  save  the  baby." 

"Doc.  For  God's  sake,  Doc!" 

"She  kept  losing  blood.  We  gave  plasma,  a  transfu- 
sion .  .  ."  He  held  Gene's  arm.  "This  is  hard  for  me.  I 
loved  her  as  much  as  you  did.  Like  my  own  child." 

"What  are  you  saying?  Doc!" 

"Young  man,  there  was  nothing,  nothing  I  could  do." 

"Doc!" 

"She  went  quietly.  It  was  peaceful.  She  went  very 
quietly." 

Gene  looked  at  him,  numb  and  frozen  with  terror. 

"She  went  very  peacefully,"  the  doctor  said. 

Gene  was  allowed  to  see  her  for  a  moment,  through  his 
tears  and  with  an  uncomprehending  terror.  So  quiet,  so 
still,  so  white  and  still  and  utterly  alone,  lying  there  under 
that  sheet.  And 'her  hair  still  so  soft  and  warmly  flowing 
about  her  head,  and  her  eyes  so  closed.  And  the  sweet 
beauty  of  her. 

"Frieda!"  he  called.  "Frieda!" 

Then  they  took  him  away  and  the  doctor  came  down 
with  him  in  the  elevator  and  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the 
door. 

Gene  walked  out  alone  and  walked  down  the  hill  with- 
out thinking.  He  crossed  the  street  and  walked  past  an- 
other street,  and  kept  walking  through  quiet,  slumbering 
streets,  past  windows  and  stores  and  people  moving 
toward  their  homes,  walking  as  if  he  were  still  walking 
down  the  length  of  that  lobby  with  the  doctor's  arm 
about  him  and  walking  to  find  out  ...  to  know  ...  to 
know  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


HE  GOT  home  somehow,  at  two  or  three  in  the 
morning,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  after  a 
while  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  ten.  He  could  see  the  electric 
clock  on  the  little  table  as  he  looked  over  his  arm.  He 
moved  on  the  bed  and  raised  his  head,  and  like  an 
enormous,  numbing  shock,  it  came  to  him. 

Frieda  dead. 

It  was  so  final,  so  agonizingly,  crushingly  final.  The 
closing  of  a  massive  door,  the  sickening  feeling  of  its  being 
shut  forever,  closed  for  all  time  and  all  thought  and  all 
hope  and  wishing. 

He  moved  on  the  bed  again,  and  suddenly  there  was  the 
faint  odor  of  her  body  from  the  sheets  and  the  crushed 
pillow,  the  lingering,  delicate  fragrance. 

Frieda! 

Poor,  sweet,  darling  Frieda.  So  gentle  and  kind.  So 
loving.  So  dependent  on  him.  And  asking  so  little  for  her- 
self. Wanting  him  to  write  and  to  succeed  and  to  be  happy 
in  his  work.  Poor  lovely  creature,  so  sweet.  Without  a 
touch  of  malice,  without  hatred  for  anyone,  without  anger 
or  bitterness.  And  wanting  only  love.  Poor,  dear  Frieda! 
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How  weak  and  frail  and  utterly  still  and  alone  she  had 
looked,  with  her  eyes  so  tightly  shut  and  her  body  so  lax 
and  lifeless.  How  she  must  have  suffered.  And  how  she 
wanted  to  live  and  have  that  child  and  be  happy  with  it 
and  lavish  her  love  upon  it. 

There  was  that  faint  and  lingering  spirit  of  her  still  in 
this  bed,  still  in  this  room,  everywhere,  just  as  if  she  were 
alive.  He  rose  up  from  the  bed.  There  was  her  dressing 
table,  and  the  stray  hairpin  lying  awkwardly,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief she  hadn't  put  away,  and  there  was  her  powder 
box,  and  a  magazine  turned  over  as  if  she  had  left  it  for 
only  a  moment.  And  the  dresser,  full  of  her  things,  of  her, 
the  stockings,  and  the  soft  and  lacy  underthings  she  liked, 
and  the  earrings  in  the  little  velvet  box,  her  trinkets,  the 
strange  mementos  she  kept,  letters,  pencils,  an  old  string 
of  beads,  snapshots  thrust  into  the  corner  of  a  drawer.  It 
was  Frieda.  It  was  Frieda  in  the  way  things  lay  and  in 
the  way  they  were  folded  or  forgotten  or  dropped  thought- 
lessly. It  was  Frieda  in  the  way  everything  looked  and 
smelled,  in  the  way  everything  stood  there,  in  their  very 
being  there. 

He  pulled  open  her  closet.  The  shoes,  and  the  old  woolly 
slippers  on  the  floor  of  the  closet,  and  the  belts  hanging 
from  the  hook  she  had  made  him  put  up,  and  the  hat 
boxes  on  the  shelf,  and  the  dresses  hanging  so  limply.  He 
reached  out  and  touched  them  with  his  fingers.  Her  fra- 
grance. Her.  Nothing  had  changed,  nothing  moved,  noth- 
ing had  left  here.  Only  she  had  died  and  this  was  dead  too. 
Only  she  had  died. 

He  found  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  put  his  coat  on  and 
straightened  his  collar.  Then  just  a  short  walk,  a  few  steps 
from  that  bedroom  to  the  door.  The  very  leaving  of  that 
room,  the  glimpse  of  the  living  room  where  she  had  sat 
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and  snuggled  near  the  fire,  the  magazines  on  the  table,  a 
crushed  handkerchief  in  a  corner  of  the  couch,  the  imprint 
of  her  body  there,  the  kitchen  where  she  had  stood  so 
proudly  and  faced  him  when  he  came  home  and  sniffed 
at  the  smell  of  cooking  and  beamed  at  her,  the  little  copper 
pots  where  she  had  grown  the  graceful  ivy,  the  knick- 
knacks  in  the  foyer,  the  little  figures  she  had  bought  and 
arranged  and  re-arranged,  and  the  hall  closet  door  ajar, 
where  her  raincoat  hung  and  her  umbrella  in  the  corner, 
and  the  final  little  picture  near  the  door,  a  silly  little  pic- 
ture of  a  girl  and  a  dog  that  she  had  had  as  a  child. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  went  downstairs.  He 
took  a  taxi  to  a  hotel,  and  when  he  got  to  his  room  he 
undressed  and  went  to  bed,  lying  there  and  thinking  for 
a  long  time,  and  finally  he  fell  asleep  again. 

He  called  Frieda's  mother  the  next  morning  and  told 
her  and  hung  up  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Then  he  called  Wally  and  told  him.  Ten  minutes  after 
he  hung  up,  Mr.  Thayer  called  him. 

"A  frightful  thing,  Gene.  Frightful/' 

"Yes." 

"I  know  how  you  must  feel." 

Gene  didn't  answer. 

"If  there  is  anything — ?  Look,  Gene!  Why  don't  you  go 
off  to  Mexico  for  a  month,  at  office  expense?  Eh?  Do  you 
good,  Gene.  Travel,  lose  yourself.  What  do  you  say?" 

"Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Thayer,  but  I  don't  think  so." 

"South  America?  California?  My  place  in  Arizona?  It's 
grand  to  be  there  now!" 

"No  .  .  .  thanks  very  much." 

"Well,  it's  one  of  those  things,  Gene.  After  all,  we  can't 
do  much  by — " 
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"Look,  Mr.  Thayer,  111  be  in  this  afternoon.  Did  Spencer 
okay  the  works  ?" 

"The  works.  Everything." 

"When  does  it  break?" 

"First  of  the  year.  Of  course,  some  changes  to  be  made 
here  and  there.  But  that's  to  be  expected.  That's  expected. 
Will  you  be  in  by  four?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Drop  into  my  office  then  if  you  can,  will  you?" 

"All  right." 

"At  four  then.  Good-by,  Gene.  Oh — hmm  ...  I  wanted 
to  call  you  myself  when  I  heard.  Frightful  thing.  Frightful. 
I  know  how  you  must  feel  .  .  .  Hello?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh.  Well,  good-by,  Gene." 

"Good-by." 

When  Gene  came  in,  everyone  looked  at  him  with  that 
sense  of  awe  and  curiosity  reserved  for  those  who  have 
suffered  a  tragedy.  People  nodded  silently  to  him  in  the 
corridors.  His  secretary  all  but  whispered  to  him  as  she 
spoke,  and  then  almost  broke  down  as  she  recalled  the 
telephone  conversation  with  Frieda.  Wally  came  in  briefly. 

"It's  a  lousy  world,  Gene.  That's  what  it  is.  A  goddam 
lousy  world.  Nothing  means  anything,  and  suddenly,  any- 
thing can  mean  nothing." 

The  people  on  the  copy  staff  came  in  one  by  one,  slowly 
and  hesitantly.  And  with  each  one,  with  each  new  person 
to  approach  him  and  stare  at  him  and  speak  to  him,  Gene 
had  to  go  through  it  anew,  the  pity  of  it,  the  tragedy  of  it, 
the  injustice  of  it,  how  sudden,  how  cruel,  how  sad,  that's 
life,  that's  the  way  things  go,  there's  compensation,  there's 
a  reason  for  it  all,  emotions,  responses,  answers,  contact, 
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speech,  thought,  reactions,  meeting  them,  seeing  them, 
listening  to  them — he  went  through  it  again  and  again 
until  it  almost  became  a  mechanical  agony,  an  artificial 
cycle  of  grief. 

Only  Merry  dared  seize  the  moment  for  her  own.  She 
came  into  his  office  at  six,  pulling  on  her  gloves  and 
blithely  teetering  a  cigarette. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  talk,  Gene." 

"Thanks." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think." 

"That's  a  hot  one." 

"Is  it?  Where  are  you  staying?" 

"Some  hotel.  Why?" 

"Alone?" 

"No,  with  my  wife  and  child." 

"Oh  shut  up!  And  snap  out  of  it.  You're  not  fit  to  stay 
alone  tonight." 

"No?  Shall  I  reserve  a  box  in  Madison  Square  Garden?" 

"You're  coming  to  my  place." 

"The  hell  I  am.  And  by  the  way,  why  don't  you  go  home 
and  let  me  alone?  What  are  you — a  vulture?" 

"I'm  your  friend." 

"Do  I  have  to  throw  you  out?" 

"Have  you  had  a  drink  since  it  happened,  Gene?" 

Gene  flopped  back  in  his  chair.  "No,"  he  said  thought- 
fully, "I  suppose  I  could  use  one." 

"Let's  go,  then." 

"Oh,  are  you  joining  me  in  mourning,  Miss  Morley?" 

"Oh  shut  up!  Shut  up!" 

"All  right,  I'll  shut  up.  Now  will  you  beat  it?" 

"Here's  your  coat.  Your  hat,  I  believe.  Ready?" 

"For  what,  Miss  Morley?  What  the  hell  are  you  driving 
at?" 
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"If  you  don't  have  a  drink — and  have  it  soon,  Gene — and 
get  this  goddam  thing  out  of  your  system,  you'll  probably 
be  washed  up  in  a  month." 

"Think  so?  You  know,  this  is  really  the  most  fantastic 
.  .  .  you're  a  creature  out  of  some  medieval  horror  story!" 

"Stop  blabbering  and  come  on." 

He  followed  her  incredulously  down  the  hall  and  to  the 
elevators.  She  hailed  a  taxi  outside. 

"Eddy's  Bar,"  she  said  and  gave  the  cab  driver  direc- 
tions. 

The  place  was  crowded,  stuffy,  and  noisy.  A  wave  of 
voices  and  warmth  and  color  met  them  as  they  entered 
and  pushed  their  way  toward  a  table  in  the  back.  The  bar 
glittered  with  the  silvery  and  golden  reflections  of  glasses 
and  pyramids  of  bottles  gleaming  with  amber  fluids  and 
bright  labels  and  the  display  signs  in  urgent  colors  and 
the  glowing,  animated  faces  of  the  people  who  converged 
upon  it  as  if  to  bask  in  the  fire  of  life  itself. 

The  waiter  led  them  to  a  little  round  table  in  a  far  corner, 
with  a  curved,  cushioned  seat  of  red  leather  for  two. 

"Two  Scotch  and  sodas,"  Merry  ordered,  before  they 
even  sat  down,  and  the  waiter  scurried  off. 

"Merry,"  Gene  said,  "you're  a  bitch.  You're  a  bitch  in 
perpetual  heat." 

"I'm  glad  we  understand  each  other." 

"Goddam!  I  have  to  admire  you  for  it.  You'll  go  places, 
Merry  my  girl." 

The  waiter  brought  the  drinks. 

"I'll  order  another  one  now,"  Gene  told  him. 

"I'll  wait,"  Merry  said. 

Gene  drank  his  in  three  or  four  gulps. 

"Did  you  really  love  her,  Gene?" 

"Well,  Jeezus  H.  Christ!" 

"I  mean — honestly?  You  know  how  marriage  is." 
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"Do  you?" 

"Sure.  I  know  how  other  people's  marriages  are." 

"Always  a  flop,  huh?" 

"Always." 

"Which  creates — what  do  we  call  it  in  the  advertising 
business? — a  favorable  market  potential  for  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  as  bad  as  you  think,  Gene." 

"No  woman  could  be." 

He  started  on  the  second  glass. 

"You  don't  know  me." 

"Don't  I?" 

"I  mean  really,  Gene."  She  looked  at  him  frankly. 

"You  mean  in  bed,  Merry  my  dear?" 

"A  woman  is  an  instrument." 

"Oh  bull!  Are  you  getting  drunk  too?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well  see  that  you  do.  I  think  alcohol  ought  to  make  you 
more  human  than  that  stuff  you've  got  in  your  veins  now." 

They  sat  silently  a  while,  and  Merry  drew  hard  on  her 
cigarette.  The  place  was  very  noisy.  People  always  seemed 
to  be  moving  about.  A  yellowish  glow,  coming  from  every- 
where and  nowhere,  filled  the  room,  and  the  drinkers 
looked  unreal  at  the  tables  and  the  distant  bar. 

Gene  kept  drinking,  and  Merry  nodded  and  smiled  at 
him  each  time  he  raised  the  glass,  as  if  anxious  to  show  she 
understood,  she  understood  perfectly.  Gene  didn't  talk 
much  at  first,  but  then  he  would  suddenly  unburden  him- 
self in  spurts. 

"She  was  the  sweetest  human  being  who  ever  lived. 
Know  what  I  mean?" 

"Sure  I  do,  Gene." 

"A  good  human  being.  Kind,  gentle,  sweet.  A  wonder- 
ful, good  human  being.  Know  what  I  mean?" 

"Sure  I  do." 
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"The  hell  you  do." 

Gene  sighed  heavily.  "What's  the  name  of  this  place?" 

"Eddys." 

"Eddy's.  What  a  place  to  hold  a  memorial  service  for 
my  wife." 

"There  you  go  again,  Gene." 

"Get  this  through  your  skull,  Merry  my  girl,  I  loved 
her." 

"Sure  you  did." 

"What  happened  to  my  cigarettes?" 

"You  didn't  bring  any.  Here's  one  of  mine." 

"Light  it  for  me.  Light  it  for  me  like  a  good  girl,  will 
you,  Merry  my  girl?" 

"Sure,  Gene." 

"I'm  miserable." 

She  patted  his  hand  and  nodded.  He  leaned  back  heavily 
and  blew  the  smoke  out  upwards. 

"Scotch  and  soda,  the  tears  of  my  grief."  He  reached  for 
his  glass.  "It's  empty." 

"I'll  tell  the  waiter." 

Gene  finished  the  next  one  in  three  gulps. 

"I  feel  like  a  little  boy  who  lost  his  mamma." 

"You'll  feel  better  soon." 

"Freud." 

"What?" 

"I  don't  know.  Mamma  complex."  He  stuck  his  lower  lip 
out  broodingly.  "Don't  you  get  a  free  lunch  with  the  drinks 
here?  What  kinda  place  is  this  anyway?" 

"Here's  some  potato  chips." 

"I  mean — what  the  hell,  huh?" 

"Sure." 

"We're  entitled  to  it.  Merry,  my  girl,  order  me  a  bit  of 
a  beverage,  will  you?" 
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"It's  here/* 

"Thank  you." 

"Okay." 

"Thank  you.  Very  gracious  of  you.  Oh — "  he  sighed 
heavily  again. 

"What's  the  matter,  Gene?" 

"I  feel  miserable." 

"You'll  get  over  it." 

He  started  to  push  the  table  away. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"It's  in  my  way.  Can't  get  my  feet  on  the  goddam  floor." 

"They're  on  the  floor." 

"Don't  feel  like  it." 

"That's  where  they  are." 

"Well,  whaddya  know?" 

She  moved  closer  to  him,  so  that  he  was  leaning  against 
her. 

"They  got  music  here?"  Gene  asked. 

"Sure.  Don't  you  hear  it?" 

"Sure  I  hear  it.  Whaddya  think?  Wha's  the  tune?" 

"It  sounds  like  'Star  Dust.'" 

"Good.  Wanna  dance?" 

"They  don't  dance  here." 

"Who  don't?" 

"They  don't  allow  dancing  here." 

"Watta  dump!  Let's  get  outta  here.  I  wanna  go  home." 

"Finish  your  drink." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Right  here." 

"Oh.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Merry  my  girl.  So  gracious." 

He  finished  the  drink  and  stood  up  shakily.  Merry 
found  his  hat  and  coat.  He  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
put  a  ten  dollar  bill  on  the  table. 
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"Enough?" 

"Sure.  Let's  go." 

She  held  his  arm  and  he  leaned  on  her  as  they  walked 
out.  She  signaled  a  taxi  and  swung  Gene  into  the  back 
seat.  He  slumped  down  helplessly. 

She  maneuvered  him  up  the  steps  with  some  difficulty. 

"Home?"  Gene  asked. 

"Sure  is.  Welcome  home." 

He  walked  in  and  flung  his  hat  on  the  couch. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said. 

"Okay." 

"I  mean  pardon  me.  Very  rude." 

"Okay.  Skip  it." 

Gene  walked  over  to  where  his  hat  had  fallen  and  put 
it  carefully  on  a  table.  He  took  his  coat  off  laboriously. 

"Nice  place  you  got  here." 

"Thanks.  You  told  me  that  before." 

"I  mean,  kinda  difFrent,  y'know?" 

"Um-hm.  Now  just  relax  like  a  good  boy  and  momma 
will  get  into  some  comfortable  clothes." 

"No  green  pajamas!" 

"No  green  pajamas." 

"Ugh!" 

"I  said — no  green  pajamas." 

"Okay." 

Merry  disappeared  into  the  bedroom.  Gene  leaned  back 
on  the  couch,  and  then  adjusted  a  pillow  under  his  head  to 
make  it  more  comfortable.  He  put  his  hands  up  on  his 
stomach,  folding  them  like  a  man  in  contemplation.  Then 
he  closed  his  eyes. 

Merry  came  back  in  about  twenty  minutes,  wearing  a 
long  white  negligee.  She  glanced  at  Gene  and  said: 

"See,  no  green  pajamas." 
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Gene  didn't  stir. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  smiled,  and  then  went  over 
to  the  radio.  She  turned  it  on  to  some  dance  music,  watch- 
ing Gene  all  the  while.  He  didn't  stir.  She  made  it  very 
loud  and  watched  Gene.  He  didn't  move. 

"Gene!" 

There  was  mounting  irritation  in  her  voice.  She  turned 
off  the  radio  and  came  over  to  the  couch. 

"Gene!" 

She  shook  him  gently. 

"Gene,  wake  up!" 

She  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  tried  to  shake  him,  and 
his  body  yielded  in  a  soft  and  sickening  way.  She  leaned 
close  to  his  face  and  could  hear  him  breathing. 

"Gene!  Wake  up!" 

He  stirred  slightly,  groaned,  and  lay  still  again.  She 
stood  there  for  a  while,  like  someone  who  suddenly  sees 
herself  in  a  mirror  and  observes  herself  with  weird  fascina- 
tion. The  room  was  still.  Gene  lay  there,  breathing  heavily. 
The  scent  of  her  own  perfume  came  up  to  her  and  the  silky 
feeling  of  her  negligee  on  her  body  suddenly  became  an 
acute  sensation.  The  lights  were  low.  She  wanted  to  cry. 

She  leaned  over  Gene.  "Bastard!"  she  muttered  into  his 
face.  "Bastard!  Bastard!  Bastard!  Bastard!" 

Then  she  put  out  the  lights  in  the  living  room  and  went 
into  the  other  room  and  got  into  bed. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY 


r~  ~~^HE  next  day  Gene  paid  Merry  a  month's  salary  and 
I  I  fired  her.  Then  he  went  home  to  his  apartment  and 
-■-  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  packing  all  his  things.  He 
moved  all  his  books,  all  the  furniture  in  the  living  room  and 
his  study,  the  pictures,  the  radio-phonograph  and  the 
records,  into  an  apartment  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
shipped  all  the  bedroom  furniture,  everything  Frieda  had 
bought  and  collected,  to  her  mother's  home. 

Mr.  Thayer  invited  him  out  for  the  weekend  to  his 
Long  Island  estate,  and  Gene  accepted.  It  was  a  motion 
picture  director's  idea  of  a  rich  man's  home,  and  Gene  felt 
as  if  he  were  sleeping  in  a  hotel,  eating  in  a  restaurant, 
and  lounging  on  the  grounds  of  a  vacation  resort.  Mrs. 
Thayer,  however,  was  surprisingly  young  and  congenial, 
and  she  almost  succeeded  in  making  the  place  habitable. 
After  dinner  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Thayer  announced  that 
he  was  giving  Gene  a  five-thousand-dollar  bonus  and  a  two- 
year  contract.  All  day  Sunday  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
plans  for  the  Glistol  Soap  campaign.  Sunday  night,  Gene 
and  Mr.  Thayer  were  driven  in  to  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Thayer  took  a  plane  for  the  coast. 

Gene  came  into  the  office  at  nine  Monday  morning, 
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went  through  his  mail,  had  a  conference  with  Wally,  dic- 
tated a  memo  to  the  copy  department,  had  lunch  with 
Wally,  held  a  meeting  with  the  media  department  in  the 
afternoon,  approved  some  copy,  and  went  home  at  six. 
He  was  back  in  the  advertising  business. 

The  months  went  by  in  a  series  of  petty  crises  and  tri- 
umphs. Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  wanted  to  go  on  the 
air  with  a  new  quiz  show  idea.  The  agency  didn't  recom- 
mend it.  The  show  went  on  the  air  and  became  a  hit.  Mr. 
Thayer  "elected"  Gene  a  vice-president  of  Scott,  Cronin 
Company.  His  picture  appeared  in  all  the  advertising  trade 
papers  and  in  some  of  the  newspapers.  It  was  considered 
quite  an  achievement.  Editor  &  Publisher  printed  a  feature 
story  about  him  in  which  he  was  referred  to  as  "a  new  star 
in  the  advertising  heavens." 

Gene  bought  a  house  for  his  parents  on  Shore  Road  in 
Brooklyn,  and  furnished  it  from  attic  to  basement.  His 
father  was  becoming  blind  in  one  eye,  and  sat  by  the 
radio  all  day,  smoking  a  cigar,  half  listening  and  mumbling 
to  himself.  His  mother  kept  urging  Gene  to  marry  again. 

"You  need  a  family.  Children,  a  wife,  that's  what  you 
need." 

"Why?" 

"When  a  man  works  just  for  himself,  he's  not  happy/' 

"I'm  happy." 

"You're  lonely." 

"Who  isn't?" 

"A  man  with  a  family.  He  has  love.  He's  not  alone." 

"Well,  maybe.  Someday." 

Mrs.  Thayer  introduced  him  to  Stephanie  Wilton,  her 
niece.  Stephanie  was  very  beautiful,  tall,  blonde,  and  as 
comforting  as  a  statue.  Gene  danced  with  her,  went  to 
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the  theatre  and  cocktail  parties,  and  spent  a  weekend  with 
her  once  at  Mr.  Thayer's  estate.  He  kissed  her  once.  She 
complained  finally  that  he  always  seemed  to  be  thinking 
of  something  else.  He  complained  that  she  always  seemed 
to  resent  something  about  him.  They  agreed  that  the  whole 
affair  was  proving  very  unsuccessful  and  decided  not  to 
see  each  other  again. 

"I  miss  her,"  Gene  once  told  his  mother,  "like  I  miss  an 
ice  pack  on  my  chest." 

Gene  wasn't  very  happy.  He  mourned  for  Frieda  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  less  than  he  had  thought  he  would.  In 
fact,  he  marveled  at  the  treacherous  human  trait  of  look- 
ing upon  what  is  as  what  should  be.  At  the  moment  of 
Frieda's  death,  it  had  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  life 
could  continue  for  him  as  before.  Surely  his  emotions, 
his  responses,  his  very  self  would  be  changed  now  forever. 
Where  could  he  turn,  what  could  he  see  or  touch,  what 
could  he  dream  or  long  for,  that  wouldn't  be  dry  and  empty 
because  of  her  death?  What  day  could  simply  be  a  day — 
and  not  filled  with  the  shock  and  the  memory  and  the 
need  of  her? 

And  yet,  within  a  week  a  new  routine  and  pattern  of  life 
had  established  itself.  Within  a  few  months,  awakening 
in  bed  alone,  having  breakfast  in  a  certain  hotel  coffee 
shop,  working  all  day  and  not  calling  anyone  at  home, 
dining  out  with  friends  or  coming  home  to  an  empty 
house  and  working  alone,  all  this  seemed  natural  and  right 
and  as  it  should  be.  A  change  would  be  thoroughly  dis- 
turbing. A  return  to  what  had  been,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  would  almost  be  inconvenient.  Not  only  his  habits 
had  fallen  into  new  paths,  but  the  mental  adjustment  was 
so  complete  and  so  many-sided,  that  only  a  vague  regret 
and  pity  continued  to  trouble  him  when  he  thought  of 
Frieda. 
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He  was  unhappy  because  he  had  no  true  respect  for 
his  work.  Even  the  artists  with  whom  he  dealt  seemed 
more  faithful  to  their  own  talents  than  he.  Their  paint- 
ings were  fine  in  execution,  done  with  all  the  skill  these 
men  possessed.  What  demands  were  made  upon  his  skill 
as  a  writer?  Words,  phrases,  slogans,  were  dictated  by 
clients  or  written  by  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer,  copy  was 
changed,  twisted,  distorted,  patched  together.  He  didn't 
even  write  in  his  own  style.  In  each  ad  he  spoke  with  a 
different  voice,  shouting,  teasing,  insinuating,  boasting, 
commanding,  now  being  clever,  now  simple,  now  snob- 
bish, now  straightforward,  now  emotional  with  that  false 
sincerity  with  which  advertising  deceives  itself. 

And  the  preposterous  self-importance  of  this  work  and 
its  people!  A  three-page  memorandum  from  Thaddeus 
Hopkins  Spencer  about  the  use  of  the  word  "romance"  in 
the  commercials  of  the  Glistol  Soap  radio  programs.  A  two- 
hour  conference  about  whether  or  not  to  use  quotation 
marks  in  the  headline  of  an  ad.  A  hundred  thousand 
dollars  spent  by  the  agency  in  two  years  to  determine 
how  women  use  soap  in  their  homes.  Nine  vice-presidents, 
huge  and  luxurious  offices,  monthly  expense  accounts  that 
could  support  a  family  for  a  year,  cocktail  parties,  expen- 
sive luncheons,  extravagant  salaries,  extravagant  praise, 
extravagant  emotions,  extravagant  living  with  no  real  pur- 
pose. 

No  purpose.  All  imaginative  work,  all  creative  effort,  had 
purpose.  But  there  was  none  here.  Not  the  satisfaction  of 
the  creator,  not  the  joy  of  the  teacher,  not  the  love  of  the 
craftsman.  His  mind  evolved  wonder  after  wonder,  but 
each  was  like  a  cloud.  A  puff  of  air  dissolved  it.  Nothing 
remained,  nothing  endured. 

When  he  occasionally  met  writers,  men  with  a  book  or 
two  to  their  credit,  magazine  editors,  publisher's  editors, 
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they  reacted  to  him  as  if  he  lived  and  worked  in  some 
never-never  land.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Winter,  are  those  stories 
you  hear  about  advertising  true?  Is  there  actually  an 
advertising  agency  that  has  an  organ  in  its  offices,  to  play 
reverently  when  a  client  arrives  on  the  premises?  Is  it  true 
that  to  succeed  in  advertising  you  must  only  know  how  to 
sell  sex  in  a  hundred  thousand  disguises?  Is  it  true  that  a 
college  education  is  a  handicap  to  a  career  in  advertising, 
because  that  renders  you  incapable  of  communicating  with 
the  mass  mind  at  its  own  level? 

He  had  more  money  than  he  knew  how  to  spend.  He  had 
responsibility  and  respect  in  a  certain  field,  and  power,  and 
the  flattery  of  precocious  success.  But  what  he  seemed  to 
want  now  was  a  sense  of  real  accomplishment.  He  wanted 
to  be  part  of  something  that  he  believed  in  strongly,  some- 
thing that  could  move  him  to  action  beyond  his  own  inter- 
ests, something  to  which  he  could  offer  and  sacrifice  the 
best  and  the  strongest  and  the  deepest  within  himself. 

"The  trouble  with  working  in  advertising,"  he  once 
said  to  Wally,  "is  that  it  keeps  body  and  soul  apart." 

The  idea  of  trying  to  write  again  came  to  him,  of  course, 
but  he  could  face  it  only  hesitantly.  After  all,  he  had  failed 
completely  once.  Yet  .  .  .  weren't  there  good  reasons  for 
that  failure?  Myra  and  the  whole  atmosphere  up  there. 
Frieda's  baby  coming  on  at  that  time.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  And  besides,  so  many  circumstances  had 
conspired  to  force  him  to  write  just  then.  Mr.  Evans,  the 
Baldwin  contest,  Professor  Wurden's  letter,  Frieda's  nag- 
ging- 

And  weren't  things  different  now?  Not  just  Frieda  being 

gone,  but  everything  else  in  terms  of  time  and  place.  He 
would  be  alone.  He  would  choose  his  place  and  his  hours. 
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He  would  concentrate  on  writing  as  he  had  on  nothing  else 
in  his  life.  He  would  write  and  do  nothing  more. 

What  about?  He  wasn't  quite  sure  yet.  But  it  wouldn't 
be  far  from  his  first  theme.  Maybe  a  businessman  who  has 
the  soul  of  a  poet,  who  is  a  dreamer  and  sensitive,  and 
who  suddenly  quits  his  very  successful  business  and — no! 
It  would  need  a  new  twist.  Maybe  a  woman.  She  wants  to 
be  an  actress.  Or  a  singer.  Maybe  a  dancer.  Her  husband 
doesn't  understand  her  craving.  He  wants  her  to  be  like 
other  women.  He  can't  understand,  so  he  hates.  No!  Some- 
body had  just  done  that  in  a  recent  novel.  Well,  just  the 
story  of  a  woman  then.  Start  when  she's  sixty.  It's  her 
birthday  party.  A  big  opening  chapter  introducing  all 
the  characters.  All  the  kids  around  the  table,  her  children, 
relatives.  It's  her  party,  but  as  usual  she  had  to  do  all  the 
work,  scrubbing,  preparing,  cooking.  After  all,  she  says, 
she  knew  she  was  going  to  have  a  house  full  of  hungry 
people.  A  houseful  of  hungry  people.  Maybe  the  title? 
A  House  of  Hungry  People.  That's  been  her  life  all  the 
time.  She's  had  to  worry  about  their  appetites,  their  needs, 
their  hungers.  All  the  people  of  her  house.  But  her  own 
hunger  for  life — ?  Something  like  that.  It  might  be  a  good 
book.  Only,  what  the  hell  did  it  mean?  Why  should  he 
want  to  write  about  this? 

And  of  course,  there  was  another  question.  Thayer  would 
probably  spit  blood  if  he  quit  Scott,  Cronin  now.  But  that 
was  the  difference.  He  could  always  get  a  good  job  in 
advertising  and  make  enough  money.  But  could  he  always 
do  what  he  so  much  wanted  to  do  in  writing?  Wasn't  it 
time  to  begin?  Shouldn't  he  try  something  important  now, 
while  he  still  had  the  urge  and  the  energy? 

Then  the  idea  came  to  him  of  seeing  Professor  Wurden. 
It  must  be  years!  A  lot  of  letters  back  and  forth,  yes.  But 
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how  much  better  this  would  be,  to  see  him  and  talk  with 
him.  Professor  Wurden  believed  in  him.  He  would  guide 
him,  clear  up  so  many  things  in  his  mind.  Not  only  what  to 
write,  but  how  to  write  it.  He'd  always  had  that  effect  on 
him.  A  few  words,  an  idea,  a  suggestion  as  to  structure, 
and  the  whole  thing  shaped  itself  in  his  mind.  Good  old 
Professor  Wurden.  Wonderful  of  that  little  old  man,  the 
interest  he'd  taken  in  him.  Poor  guy,  up  at  the  university, 
lecturing  on  and  on  through  the  years.  The  same  texts. 
The  same  stupid  faces.  The  same  lack  of  appreciation  of  his 
true  worth.  And  he  probably  still  sat  till  evening  in  that 
shabby  little  cubicle  of  an  office,  interviewing  students, 
advising  them,  trying  to  strike  some  spark  of  response  in 
them. 

He'd  have  him  over  for  dinner  Saturday  night!  Jeanette, 
who  did  his  cleaning,  would  stay  and  prepare  dinner  and 
serve.  Something  nice.  Big,  juicy  steaks.  Crisp  potatoes. 
Wine.  First  cocktails,  then  a  man's  dinner.  Cigars  after- 
ward, the  best  he  could  get.  And  they'd  sit  and  talk  and 
maybe  Professor  Wurden  would  cure  this  damned  rest- 
lessness. 

What  a  surprise  it  would  be  for  Wurden.  His  old  stu- 
dent, so  young,  so  helpless,  so  uncertain  in  those  days, 
now  successful,  important,  making  a  lot  of  money,  buying 
and  enjoying  the  best  of  everything.  Poor  old  guy,  he'd  be 
overwhelmed  by  everything.  The  apartment,  the  maid,  the 
food,  the  way  he  dressed.  Maybe  it  wasn't  fair?  But  then 
maybe  it  would  be  a  treat  for  the  old  geezer  to  have  just 
a  taste  of  this  life. 

He  wrote  him  a  note,  and  Professor  Wurden  called  the 
day  he  received  it.  He'd  be  delighted  to  come!  Saturday 
for  dinner.  About  seven  or  seven-thirty. 

Gene  prepared  everything  as  elaborately  as  if  he  were 
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going  to  entertain  a  prospective  bride.  The  wine,  the 
cigars,  the  steaks,  special  instructions  to  Jeanette.  He 
showered  and  shaved  at  about  five,  put  on  his  smoking 
jacket,  started  a  good  fire  in  the  fireplace,  kept  poking  his 
head  into  the  kitchen.  Everything  was  going  fine.  Every- 
thing would  be  ready. 

At  seven-fifteen  the  doorbell  rang  and  Professor  Wur- 
den  stood  there,  smiling  in  his  quiet,  good  humored  way. 
How  small  he  looked!  Gene  thought  he'd  shrunken,  like 
a  creature  that  dries  and  shrivels  through  the  years. 

"Hello,  my  dear  Gene!"  The  professor  walked  quickly 
into  the  room  and  shook  his  hand. 

"Hello,  Professor.  Im  mighty,  mighty  glad  to  see  you. 
We  should  have  done  this  sooner." 

Jeanette  took  the  professor's  coat  and  hat,  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  notice  it.  He  stood  holding  Gene's  hand  and 
looked  up  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"It  made  me  very  sad,  Gene,  to  hear  about  your  wife. 
Very  sad." 

Gene  pressed  the  professor's  hand  in  return.  Wurden 
went  over  to  the  fire  and  peered  into  it,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  briskly. 

"A  cocktail,  Professor?" 

"Oh  no!"  he  whirled  around.  "Liquor  seems  to  be  a 
specific  irritant  for  my  liver.  Bacchus  and  I  aren't  even 
on  speaking  terms.  But  you  have  one,  please.  Don't  mind 
me. 

"No,  I  can  skip  it  too."  Well,  that  was  that.  "And  how 
are  things  back  at  school?" 

"Splendid!  Splendid!  Of  course,  I  do  believe  the  genera- 
tion trooping  through  the  classrooms  at  present  is  quite  a 
bit  different  from  preceding  ones." 

"Really?  How?" 
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"Intensely  practical.  Realistic.  Our  chemistry  classes 
are  overcrowded,  and  every  other  boy  seems  to  want  to  be 
an  engineer." 

"No  philosophers?" 

"No  philosophers.  But  what  is  much  worse — no  poets. 
Literature,  I  am  afraid,  is  being  edged  back  again  to  the 
periphery  of  life." 

"I  suppose  you're  giving  the  same  courses,  though?" 

"The  same — and  yet  somehow  they  are  not  the  same. 
Students  take  them  for  background.  The  way  people 
listen  to  music  on  the  radio.  A  good  background.  I  have 
one  or  two  students,  of  course,  of  whom  I'm  rather  proud. 
By  the  way,  that  Mr.  Irving  Feingold  I  sent  to  you  was  one 
of  the  best." 

"What's  he  doing  now?" 

"I  believe  he's  a  relief  investigator  for  the  city.  He 
placed  first  in  the  exam  for  high  school  teacher  in  Eng- 
lish. But  of  course  new  appointments  won't  be  made  for 
years." 

The  professor  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  fire  and 
sighed.  Then  he  looked  up  at  Gene. 

"And  you,  my  dear  Gene?" 

"Oh,  I'm  doing  all  right." 

"Doing  what  all  right?" 

"I  mean  in  my  work,  in  the  job." 

"And  you're  happy?" 

"Well,  I'm  glad  I'm  rather  successful  at  it,  since  it  is 
the  way  I  earn  my  living." 

"But  you're  not  happy?" 

Gene  sat  down  in  a  chair  facing  the  professor. 

"XT         *> 

No. 

The  professor  shook  his  head  knowingly. 
"I  think  I  was  actually  more  satisfied  with  myself  when 
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I  was  writing  short  stories,  or  even  when  I  was  working 
with  you  on  some  thesis.  I  miss  something/' 

Jeanette  came  into  the  room.  "Mr.  Winter,  dinner  is 
ready  if  you  want  it  now." 

"All  right.  You  like  a  nice  juicy  steak,  don't  you,  Pro- 
fessor?" 

"Love  it!  But— if  you'll  forgive  me,  Gene— my  doctor  is 
making  a  herbivorous  creature  out  of  me  at  this  moment. 
No  meat." 

"Not  even  steaks?" 

"Whatever  vegetables  you  have  will  be  all  right,  Gene." 

"I  think  Jeanette  made  some  potatoes  and  carrots  and 
peas." 

"Splendid!  And  a  little  tomato  juice,  if  you  have  it?" 

"Of  course." 

They  sat  down  to  eat,  Gene  cutting  and  chewing  on  the 
steak  gingerly  as  the  professor  picked  at  the  few  vegeta- 
bles. 

"Never  mind  the  wine,  Jeanette,"  Gene  said. 

Professor  Wurden  smiled  at  him,  and  continued  the 
conversation.  "So  you  think  you'd  want  to  return  to  writ- 

ml, 

"I'm  not  sure.  I  want  to  ask  your  advice." 

"By  the  way,  Gene,  do  you  have  the  manuscript  of  your 
novel?" 

"I  only  wrote  four  chapters." 

"May  I  read  them?" 

"Of  course." 

"Why  don't  you  let  me  glance  through  them  now,  while 
you  finish  your  steak?" 

Gene  found  the*  manuscript  and  the  professor  took  it  to 
the  chair  near  the  fire.  Gene  watched  him  as  he  flicked 
through  the  pages,  and  then  turned  back  to  the  first  page 
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and  started  to  read.  Gene  didn't  feel  like  finishing  his 
steak.  It  seemed  rather  futile,  but  he  asked:  "A  cigar,  Pro- 
fessor?" 

"Oh  no,  thanks.  Haven't  smoked  for  years/' 

Gene  didn't  light  his  either,  but  took  out  a  cigarette 
instead.  Jeanette  cleared  away  the  dishes. 

"Coffee,  Professor?"  Gene  asked. 

"No,  thank  you  very  much,  Gene.  I've  had  quite 
enough." 

Gene  went  into  the  kitchen.  "Just  clean  up,  and  that'll 
be  all." 

"Everything's  left,  Mr.  Winter." 

"That's  all  right.  Thanks  a  lot." 

He  went  back  to  the  living  room  and  sat  down,  wait- 
ing for  the  professor  to  finish  reading.  Finally  Wurden  put 
the  manuscript  down  and  removed  his  glasses  slowly. 

"It  isn't  good,  Gene." 

"I  know." 

"Rather  disappointing,  in  fact.  I  mean  to  me,  because 
I've  seen  so  much  of  your  other  writing.  Better  writing." 

"Well,  that's  why  I  want  to  ask  you — " 

"And  quite  surprising  in  its  theme.  For  you." 

"I  have  one  or  two  others  I  want  to  discuss  with  you." 

"Gene,"  the  professor  said  earnestly,  "is  it  tvriting  that 
you  want  to  do?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Writing,  specifically?  Because  I  myself  doubt  it  very 
strongly.  Years  ago — yes.  When  you  were  my  student — 
yes.  But  now-r-?  Let  me  tell  you,  Gene,  what  I  sense  to 
be  the  source  of  your  discontent.  You  are  unattached,  so 
to  put  it.  Emotionally,  creatively  unattached.  Your  job 
skims  the  frothy  top  of  your  talents  and  your  energy.  The 
rest  remains — untapped.  Writing,  if  you  were  to  engage 
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in  it  now,  would  merely  be  an  exercise.  It  would  draw 
nothing  from  within.  It  might  be  expert,  it  might  even  be 
commercially  successful.  But  it  wouldn't  be  good.  Good  as 
you  can  make  it  good.  And  it  would  leave  you  no  more 
satisfied  than  does  your  advertising  work. 

"Gene,  you  are  removed — physically,  as  I  can  see, 
spiritually,  as  I  can  sense — -from  the  essential  truth  of  life." 

"Which  is  what?" 

"Struggle." 

"I've  had  to  struggle." 

"Then  evidently  it  didn't  make  an  impression  on  you. 
Gene,  don't  write.  At  least,  not  now." 

"Then  what?" 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear  Gene.  I  sincerely  don't  know.  I 
can  describe  it  perhaps,  but  I  can't  tell  you  where  to  find 
it." 

"I'll  find  it." 

"Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Gene.  There's  an  old  bit  of 
folk  wisdom  that  goes  'The  best!  things  in  life  are  free/ 
That's  wrong.  The  best  things  in  life  are  not  free.  They 
come  to  us  as  gifts,  but  they  are  not  free.  Happiness, 
respect  for  one's  self,  inner  peace,  they  all  must  be  paid 
for.  They  all  must  be  worked  for.  But  not  only  is  that 
true  of  the  individual  as  an  entity,  it  is  true  of  him  as  a 
part  of  society.  Everything  society  gains,  its  greater  free- 
dom, its  security,  its  peace,  its  cultural  wealth,  all  this  it 
must  pay  for  with  struggle.  And  each  one  of  us,  sharing  in 
these  gifts  and  demanding  more  of  them,  must  pay  for 
them  too,  ourselves." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Pay  for  them  by  linking  ourselves  in  a  significant  way 
to  a  force  that  works  for  them  and  helps  bring  them 
about." 
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"Politics?" 

"Sometimes.  That's  one  way.  There  are  others — for 
other  people.  Literature  is  another  way.  Education  is  my 
way.  Art.  Whatever  it  is  in  life  that  we  can  attach  our- 
selves to,  that  we  can  subject  ourselves  to — providing  it 
works  everlastingly,  unyieldingly,  for  those  true  riches  in 
life  that  we  seek  and  value/' 

"Well,  why  not  literature  for  me?" 

"Because  you  would  embrace  it  for  selfish  reasons." 

"But  what  else  can  I  do?  Nothing!" 

"Oh  you  can  write,  Gene.  You  can  write  when  litera- 
ture becomes  a  means  for  linking  yourself  with  something 
outside  yourself.  With  man's  struggle.  And  that  may  come. 
When?  I  don't  know." 

"Meanwhile?" 

"Meanwhile?"  Professor  Wurden  smiled  and  looked 
down  in  embarrassment.  "You  are  like  the  patient  who 
assures  the  doctor  he  really  wants  a  thorough,  long-term 
cure — but  meanwhile,  Doctor,  haven't  you  a  pill  or  some- 
thing that  will  cure  me  for  this  weekend?  Meanwhile,  my 
dear  Gene?  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  Find  something 
to  be  unhappy  about.  Sounds  silly,  doesn't  it?  Find  some- 
thing to  be  unhappy  about.  A  man  is  sick,  I  think,  if  he 
can  be  thoroughly  happy  in  this  world  of  ours  at  present. 
Get  angry  again.  Feel  helpless  sometimes.  And — this  is 
important — forget  yourself."  He  sighed  and  stood  up.  "Oh 
well,  I  must  go  now." 

"Professor — !" 

"I  must.  It's  late." 

"Ten  o'clock?" 

"Yes.  For  me,  ten  o'clock  has  become  late.  By  my 
doctors  time."  He  smiled  quietly. 

"In  that  case  ..." 
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The  professor  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  hastily,  button- 
ing up  quickly. 

"Good-by,  Professor  Wurden." 

"Good-by,  Gene." 

There  seemed  nothing  more  to  say.  He  was  gone. 

Gene  walked  back  into  the  center  of  the  living  room. 
The  fire  had  died  down.  There  was  a  faint  smell  of  cook- 
ing still  in  the  air.  No  cocktails,  no  wine,  no  steaks,  no 
cigars.  And  he  had  told  him  not  to  write! 

Gene  stood  there  near  the  fireplace  thoughtfully.  He 
understood  what  Professor  Wurden  meant,  and  somehow 
he  didn't  understand.  It  wasn't  easy  to  do  what  he  sug- 
gested. It  wasn't  easy  to  feel  sure,  to  know.  It  wasn't  easy 
to  attach  yourself.  It  wasn't  easy  to  start  paying. 

He  felt  restless.  He  wanted  to  think  this  out.  He  put  on 
his  coat  and  hat  and  went  out  for  a  walk,  wandering 
through  the  park  aimlessly. 

Why  couldn't  he  be  happy  just  the  way  he  was?  Making 
money,  living  comfortably?  He'd  marry  again,  eventually, 
maybe  have  a  kid  or  two,  buy  a  house,  settle  down.  Maybe 
start  an  advertising  agency  of  his  own  someday.  Why 
shouldn't  that  prospect  make  him  happy?  Why  did  he  have 
this  conflict,  this  need,  this  restlessness?  Why  did  he  feel  he 
was  wasting  himself? 

He  walked  for  hours,  and  finally  stopped  off  in  a  coffee 
shop  for  doughnuts  and  coffee.  He  bought  a  late  paper  and 
spread  it  out  on  the  counter  to  read  as  he  sipped.  When  he 
finished  the  coffee,  he  continued  thumbing  through  the 
paper  absently,  and  finally  folded  it  and  threw  it  away. 

There  was  no  reason  at  all  for  him  to  notice  the  date  on 
the  paper.  It  was  December  6, 1941. 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE 


WAR,  Gene  soon  realized,  came  to  you  from  two 
directions.  It  came  marching  down  the  avenues 
of  your  personal  life,  shaking  the  ground, 
crowding  everything  else  aside,  moving  relentlessly,  noisily, 
everlastingly  forward  across  impressions,  hopes,  plans,  the 
private  sanctuary  of  memory,  the  hidden  refuge  of  your 
individuality. 

It  was  the  war  of  the  new  way  you  looked  at  every 
German  word,  the  crude  jokes  that  people  thrust  at  the 
Italian  shoe-shine  man,  the  young  kids  volunteering,  the 
military  analyst  at  every  restaurant  table,  the  predictions 
of  experts,  the  fears  of  parents,  the  suddenly  accelerated 
pace  of  time,  the  broadened  receptivity  of  people,  it  was 
new  names  on  the  map,  new  words,  new  languages,  new 
peoples,  new  concepts  of  space,  new  skills,  new  needs, 
new  deeds,  new  duties,  it  was  a  new  standard  of  con- 
duct, new  ethics,  new  codes,  new  values,  new  reasons  for 
wanting  things,  new  reasons  for  not  wanting  them,  new 
reasons  for  getting  married,  having  children,  living,  new 
reasons  for  leaving  your  wife,  not  having  children,  dying, 
new  things  that  were  funny,  new  things  that  were  sad, 
new  songs,  new  meanings  in  old  songs,  new  evaluations  of 
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the  past,  new  blueprints  of  the  future,  new  stress  on  the 
individual,  the  community,  the  nation,  new  respect  for 
the  old  things  we've  always  had,  new  dreams  of  things 
weve  never  had,  new  habits,  new  laws,  new  controls,  new 
people  becoming  important,  new  relationships,  new  beauty 
in  old  relationships,  it  was  things  you  had  never  done 
before,  things  you  would  never  do  again,  it  was  living  for 
today,  fighting  for  tomorrow,  forgetting  what  you  had 
always  known,  remembering  what  you  had  always  forgot- 
ten, it  was  discipline,  chaos,  tenderness,  murder,  it  was  the 
greatest  of  all  uncertainties,  and  it  was  the  most  terrible, 
the  most  real,  the  most  inescapable  of  all  certainties. 

That  was  the  war  that  came  to  your  heart,  that  troubled 
your  mind  in  restless  nights,  that  was  the  war  that  rushed 
like  a  monstrous  burst  of  air  into  the  vacuum  of  your  life. 

But  war  came  to  you  from  another  direction  too.  It 
came,  not  marching  this  time,  but  sneaking  secretly  along 
the  backpaths  of  your  life.  It  came  to  you,  not  as  to  an 
individual,  but  as  to  a  part  of  a  group.  It  came  to  you  in 
your  business,  in  your  profession,  in  your  work,  in  your 
factory,  in  your  shop,  in  your  store.  New  prices,  new 
wages,  new  schedules,  new  hours,  new  regulations,  new 
products,  new  customers,  new  standards,  new  materials, 
new  techniques.  And  it  was  no  simple  matter  to  react 
to  war  when  it  became  a  question  of  your  livelihood,  your 
profits,  your  business. 

Here  you  saw  everywhere  plotting  and  scheming,  lying 
and  cheating,  bargaining  and  wrangling,  boasters,  hypo- 
crites, phonies,  bigshots,  suckers. 

Here  you  got  away  with  it,  put  one  over,  cashed  in, 
made  hay,  got  yours,  and  didn't  miss  a  trick. 

Of  course  you  were  in  the  war  and  part  of  it,  and  did 
your  share,  and  maybe  even  had  a  tough  time  for  a  while, 
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but  here  the  war  made  you  cool,  crafty,  impersonal,  cal- 
culating, and  very,  very  practical. 

So  you  stood  there  with  the  war  coming  at  you  from 
two  directions,  like  two  different  phenomena,  one  reach- 
ing your  soul  and  your  emotions,  the  other  troubling  your 
livelihood  and  your  security. 

Gene  hated  the  Fascists  now  as  he  had  hated  the 
hunger-makers  in  his  youth,  as  he  had  hated  the  war- 
makers,  the  indifferent,  the  intolerant.  But  he  was  not  a 
youth  now,  writing  passionate  stories  of  protest.  He  was 
the  white-haired  boy  at  Scott,  Cronin  Company,  the  adver- 
tising prodigy,  the  copy  chief  of  one  of  the  five  largest 
advertising  agencies  in  the  world,  the  vice-president  of  a 
great  firm,  the  earner  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Everyone  he  knew,  the  whole  world  in  which  he  moved, 
expected  him  to  react  not  as  an  individual  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  against  Fascism,  but  as  an  executive  in  the  midst 
of  chaotic  conditions  that  called  for  judgment,  cleverness, 
smart  thinking. 

The  fact  was  that  his  immediate  concern  was  how  would 
the  war  affect  advertising?  Would  clients  cut  their  appro- 
priations? Would  salaries  drop?  Would  new  campaigns 
have  to  be  prepared  for  each  product?  Would  old  products 
disappear,  new  ones  appear? 

Mr.  Thayer  called  the  five  vice-presidents  of  his  New 
York  office  together  to  discuss  these  problems  a  week  after 
America  had  become  a  nation  at  war. 

"I'm  going  to  speak  bluntly,"  he  said,  "straight  from  the 
shoulder.  This  war  is  going  to  put  advertising  through  the 
wringer.  What  do  I  mean  by  advertising,  gentlemen?  I 
mean  by  advertising  the  industry,  the  art  and  practice  of 
advertising  as  we  know  it  in  America. 

"But  is  that  all  I  mean  by  advertising,  gentlemen?  No. 
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I  mean  that  every  single  advertising  agency  in  this  coun- 
try, big,  medium,  and  hole-in-the-wall,  is  also  going  to  be 
put  through  the  wringer.  Individually,  separately,  and 
piece  by  piece. 

"I  mean,  gentlemen,  that  every  single  advertising  man 
in  this  country,  he  is  going  to  be  put  through  the  wringer. 
Yes,  I  mean  every  single  executive,  account  man,  junior 
executive,  and  would-be  executive,  every  copywriter, 
artist,  art  director,  radio  producer  and  writer,  every  single 
secretary  and  messenger  boy  and  paste-up  boy  and 
elevator  operator  and  wastebasket  cleaner,  is  individually, 
by  himself  or  herself,  going  to  be  put  through  the  wringer 
by  this  war. 

"What  and  who  will  survive  this  war?  Here  is  what  I 
think  will  survive,  gentlemen.  I  think  the  industry,  adver- 
tising itself,  will  survive.  I  think  advertising  agencies  will 
survive.  But  do  I  mean  all  advertising  agencies?  No,  I  do 
not.  I  mean  those  advertising  agencies  who  will  know  how 
to  adapt  themselves  to  this  war  we're  into.  Adapt,  or  perish. 
That  is  what  will  happen,  gentlemen. 

"What  else  will  survive?  Most  business,  most  of  the 
clients  of  advertising  will  survive.  Not  all.  I  don't  say  all. 
Most.  Adapt,  or  perish. 

"What  else  will  survive?  Many  people  now  in  adver- 
tising will  survive.  How  many?  Less  than  you  think. 
Adapt,  or  perish." 

Mr.  Thayer  paused,  lifted  a  cigar  from  the  humidor  on 
his  desk  and  lighted  it  ceremoniously.  Wally  leaned  over 
to  Gene. 

"Only  one  mind  of  this  century,"  he  whispered,  'lias 
approached  Mr.  Thayer's  in  profundity." 

"Who?" 

"Coolidge." 
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Mr.  Thayer  slid  the  cigar  neatly  into  its  groove  in  the 
ashtray,  and  resumed. 

"Adapt,  or  perish,  gentlemen.  Adapt,  or  perish.  And  I 
do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  Scott,  Cronin  Company  will 
do. 

"This  is  what  it  will  do.  It  will  survive.  It  will  survive 
on  a  sound,  profitable  basis  no  matter  what  happens  in  this 
war.  And  if  there  is  only  one  advertising  agency  in  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  this  war,  if  there  is  only  one, 
gentlemen,  it  will  be  Scott,  Cronin  Company." 

He  puffed  again  on  the  obscenely  fat  cigar,  slid  it  back 
into  its  groove. 

"As  for  you,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  employees  of  Scott,  Cronin  Company, 
you  will  be  put  through  the  wringer.  Not  by  me.  Not  at 
all.  By  the  war.  And  the  secret  of  survival  is — adapt,  or 
perish." 

The  meeting  was  over.  Every  one  of  the  men  present 
felt  like  a  charter  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Elimina- 
tion by  Slow  Torture  of  Prentice  B.  Thayer.  And  every 
one  of  them  knew  that  what  he  had  said  was  true. 

Fortunately,  their  biggest  account  presented  no  prob- 
lem at  all.  Thaddeus  Hopkins  Spencer  called  Mr.  Thayer 
down  to  his  office. 

"Prentice,"  he  said,  Tm  going  to  save  you  a  lot  of 
trouble.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  for  your  opinion  on  what  I 
ought  to  do  about  the  war.  That  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  changing  your  opinion  when  I  announce  what  I  am 
going  to  do  about  the  war. 

"I  am  going  to  do  nothing.  I  sell  soap.  People  use  soap 
to  keep  clean,  to  smell  nice,  to  look  nice,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  other  sex.  They'll  keep  on  using  soap  for  those 
reasons,  war  or  no  war.  Period.  That's  the  story  of  soap 
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and  war.  Soap  isn't  going  to  win  the  war.  Soap  isn't  going 
to  contribute  a  goddam  thing  to  this  war,  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic is  concerned.  So  keep  the  goddam  war  out  of  soap. 
Don't  give  me  war  ads.  Give  me  soap  ads.  I  will  not  spend 
a  nickel  of  my  money  to  sell  anything  but  soap.  And  I 
want  to  sell  all  the  soap  I  can,  no  matter  what  happens  in 
this  war!" 

But  for  almost  every  other  account,  Scott,  Cronin  Com- 
pany had  to  present  an  exemplification  of  the  Thayer 
principle:  adapt  or  perish.  The  perfume  ads  now  showed 
a  soldier  turning  his  head,  his  misty  eyes  revealing  the 
seductive  power  of  the  fragrance.  The  soft  drink  ads  now 
proved  that  in  every  training  camp  life  revolved  about 
this  belch-producing  beverage.  The  cereal  ads  now 
boasted  about  being  "Food  for  Fighters." 

Gene  turned  them  out  as  was  expected  of  him,  without 
pride  and  without  sincerity.  "What  we're  doing,"  he  pro- 
tested to  Wally,  "is  putting  the  war  into  our  ads,  instead 
of  putting  our  ads  into  the  war." 

So  when  the  Crescent  Steel  Company  campaign  came 
up,  Gene  insisted  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  give  the  ads 
some  war  value  in  themselves.  The  campaign  he  suggested 
was  to  be  built  around  a  group  of  nostalgic,  striking  photo- 
graphs. People  going  to  church  in  a  tiny  village  on  a  Sun- 
day morning.  Kids  playing  baseball  on  a  sandlot.  A  farmer 
and  his  son  standing  on  a  hill  and  looking  over  their  fields. 
A  factory  worker  and  his  family  setting  out  for  a  picnic. 
A  mother  watching  her  young  son  tenderly  as  he  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  his  homework.  A  young  man  in  shirtsleeves,  put- 
ting up  a  sign  over  a  small  shop,  his  own  business  at  last. 

The  title  of  the  series  would  be  "This  is  the  America  We 
Must  Save,"  and  not  a  single  American  blessing  or  privi- 
lege would  be  omitted. 
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The  directors  of  Crescent  Steel  bought  it  on  the  spot. 
Great  pictures,  rich  prose,  the  rights  and  liberties  we  are 
fighting  for,  and  signed  simply:  Crescent  Steel — Makers 
of  a  Hundred  Weapons  of  War. 

Gene's  campaign  was  the  first  of  that  type  to  appear 
and  the  response  was  overwhelming.  The  advertising 
manager  of  Crescent  Steel  had  the  entire  series  reprinted 
on  parchment,  bound  in  a  giant  portfolio,  and  sent  to  the 
thousand  most  important  people  in  Washington. 

Yet  sometimes  as  Gene  wrote  the  artificially  simple  and 
deliberately  unaffected  prose,  he  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  this  was  merely  a  literary  exercise  for  him.  The  coun- 
try was  at  war,  soon  thousands  of  Americans  would  be 
dying  all  over  the  world,  and  he  was  trying  to  make  good 
advertising  out  of  the  situation.  He  was  choosing  subjects 
just  as  he  chose  them  for  Glistol  Soap  ads,  for  their  appeal, 
for  their  response  value,  not  for  their  validity  or  impor- 
tance or  truth. 

And  he  remembered  how  when  he  had  written  stories 
long  ago,  exposing  wretchedness  and  hunger  and  cruelty 
in  America,  blasting  at  indifference  and  intolerance,  he 
had  written  with  a  passion  and  belief  that  now  was  lack- 
ing. 

Gene  knew  of  course  that  basically,  he  and  everyone  in 
the  office  and  even  the  entire  board  of  directors  of 
Crescent  Steel  believed  in  these  American  freedoms  and 
rights  and  traditions  he  was  describing.  But  the  glowing, 
never-never  goodness  of  his  ads  was  essentially  hypo- 
critical. The  reasons  for  spending  a  million  dollars  to  run 
these  ads  were  ostensibly  patriotic,  actually  selfish. 

His  campaign  won  a  gold  medal  in  the  annual  adver- 
tising awards  as  "The  Campaign  That  Has  Made  the  Most 
Noteworthy  Contribution  to  the  War  Effort,"  and  Thayer 
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told  Gene  that  it  had  done  the  agency  more  good  than 
anything  they  had  run  in  years. 

And  so  Gene  and  everyone  in  the  business  "adapted" 
themselves.  One  Detroit  account  of  the  agency  went  en- 
tirely into  war  production  and  wanted  to  stop  its  adver- 
tising. Scott,  Cronin  Company  convinced  them  that  an 
institutional  campaign  would  keep  their  name  before  the 
public.  One  account  wanted  to  give  up  two  of  its  radio 
programs.  The  agency  sold  them  two  new  radio  ideas,  in 
which  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  made  up  the  cast. 
This,  they  assured  the  company,  was  worth  millions  of 
dollars  in  good  will. 

And  Scott,  Cronin  Company,  Thayer,  Wally,  Gene,  the 
other  executives  who  did  this  "adapting,"  weren't  lying. 
They  weren't  cheating  the  client  of  his  money.  The  insti- 
tutional campaign  did  keep  the  company's  name  before 
the  public,  the  radio  shows  did  earn  good  will,  the  cam- 
paign for  Crescent  Steel  did  support  the  war  effort. 

What  troubled  Gene  was  the  crass,  cynical,  calculating 
way  in  which  everyone  behaved  in  the  midst  of  this 
tremendous  crisis  in  history.  It  was  not  only  the  practical, 
business-must-go-on  attitude  of  the  clients  and  the  adver- 
tising executives,  it  was  the  base  rule  of  the  creative  per- 
son, evoking  emotions,  playing  upon  hate  and  anger,  love, 
fear,  shame,  pride,  as  a  business,  as  a  job.  For  to  the  copy- 
writer it  actually  meant  only  a  new  set  of  emotions  and 
appeals  to  work  with,  a  new  set  of  tools  for  getting  a 
desired  response,  for  obtaining  so  many  readers  per  dollar. 

And  even  worse,  in  a  sense,  as  we  got  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  war,  was  the  attitude  of  all  his  associates 
toward  their  personal  part  in  the  war.  Here  and  there, 
someone  volunteered,  left  a  good  job.  But  even  then,  it  was 
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usually  for  a  fine  commission,  a  soft  post  in  public  rela- 
tions, a  Washington  desk  job. 

Everybody  was  hoping  that  advertising  would  be  de- 
clared an  essential  industry,  that  advertising  men  would 
be  deferred*  or  if  taken,  assigned  to  writing  radio  scripts 
or  publicity  releases  or  speeches  for  admirals  and  generals. 
Everybody  hoped  that  the  war  wouldn't  affect  their 
clients,  or  if  the  clients,  then  not  the  agency,  or  if  the 
agency,  then  not  them  personally.  Everybody  knew  that 
if  advertising  men  were  taken  into  the  armed  forces,  those 
who  were  left  would  be  able  to  command  more  money, 
would  have  a  chance  to  look  around  for  better  jobs,  would 
be  able  to  make  themselves  secure  in  desirable  positions. 
Everybody  in  advertising,  it  seemed  to  Gene,  regarded 
the  war  as  a  big  opportunity.  Nobody  wanted  to  incon- 
venience himself,  hinder  his  career,  face  sacrifice  or  suffer- 
ing. Nobody  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  in  this  war  just 
as  much  as  the  poor  kid  from  Pittsburgh,  the  farm  boy, 
the  little  man  everywhere  with  a  little  job,  who  lived  and 
labored  in  obscurity  and  then  was  put  into  a  uniform  and 
sent  off  somewhere  to  fight. 

One  day,  sitting  idly  in  his  office,  Gene  decided  to  put 
his  thoughts  into  a  little  article.  He  called  it  "The  Other 
Man's  War."  It  started  like  this: 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,  mister.  I  m  not  talking  about  you. 

"I  mean  the  other  guy. 

"How's  he  doing  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1942? 

"Not  bad,  eh?  The  war's  been  quite  a  break  for  him, 
hasn't  it?" 

It  went  on  to  pillory  the  slippery,  selfish,  scheming, 
profiting,  "adaptable"  people  he  had  observed  since  the 
war  began.  Gene  wrote  it  with  all  the  bitterness  and  anger 
he  could  muster.  He  sent  the  article  to  The  Advertising 
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World.  A  letter  from  the  publisher  arrived  within  three 
days,  saying  that  it  was  the  most  disturbing,  provocative, 
and  powerful  article  he  had  yet  read.  He  published  it  in 
the  very  next  issue. 

The  president  of  a  big  printing  outfit  read  the  article 
and  asked  permission  to  reprint  it  on  heavy  stock  in  the 
form  of  a  poster.  He  wanted  to  distribute  it  free  of  charge. 
Within  two  weeks,  forty  thousand  reprints  of  "The  Other 
Man's  War"  were  up  on  walls  and  bulletin  boards  all  over 
the  country. 

A  newspaper  in  New  York  ran  the  article  verbatim  as  an 
editorial,  giving  Gene  due  credit. 

Mr.  Thayer  decided  to  spend  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  running  the  article  over  the  signature  of  Scott, 
Cronin  Company  in  every  city  where  the  agency  had  a 
branch  office. 

A  radio  commentator  read  the  article  over  the  air  during 
his  news  broadcast. 

A  New  York  radio  station  invited  Gene  to  read  the 
article  himself  on  a  special  broadcast,  during  which  organ 
music  played  softly  in  the  background. 

And  finally,  Gene  received  letters  from  the  heads  of  two 
government  agencies  in  Washington,  asking  him  to  aid 
them  in  their  public  information  work. 

The  unanimity  of  this  reaction  startled  Gene.  He  had 
expected  the  government  and  perhaps  certain  news- 
papers to  approve  of  his  indictment.  But  why  did  the  ad- 
vertising industry  itself  praise  it  so  lavishly,  why  did  big 
manufacturers  want  to  distribute  it  and  sponsor  it,  when 
they  were  among  the  very  ones  he  was  condemning? 

The  answer  came  from  Mr.  Thayer  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf  Men's  Bar  the  day  before  Gene  was  to  leave  for 
Washington. 
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"Your  article  has  done  us  a  lot  of  good,"  he  said  to  Gene. 
iYA  lot  of  good/' 

"I  wanted  to  make  people  sore." 

"Certainly,  certainly.  It  had  to  be  written.  That's  why 
it's  good  it  came  from  us." 

"Who's  us?" 

"Advertising.  Business." 

"Oh." 

"Coming  from  us,  it  draws  off  the  fire,  weakens  the 
opposition.  For  the  opposition  to  advertising  right  now  is 
terrific.  Very  powerful.  But  your  article,  Gene,  makes  us 
good  soldiers.  It  makes  us  patriots." 

"George  M.  Cohan,"  Wally  said,  "couldn't  have  done  it 
better." 

"Precisely,"  Mr.  Thayer  resumed.  "Now  in  Washington, 
Gene,  you  will  find  that  advertising  is  suspect.  Everybody 
knows  just  enough  about  it  to  be  suspicious  of  it.  But  they 
know  it's  big,  important.  They  know  it  can  do  things.  So 
they  want  to  use  it,  somehow.  Your  job,  Gene,  will  be  to 
see  that  they  use  it  correctly." 

"Meaning?" 

"By  correctly,  I  mean  correctly  for  advertising.  I  mean 
for  our  benefit.  That's  only  right,  isn't  it?  We  must  protect 
ourselves.  We  must  protect  advertising.  No  matter  what." 

Mr.  Thayer  lit  his  cigar  and  leaned  back.  Gene  drained 
his  glass  of  Scotch  and  soda.  He  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  he  had  never  written  that  article! 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-TWO 


GENE'S  suite  at  the  Mayflower  (paid  for  by  Scott, 
Cronin  Company),  was  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
in  the  city.  Entertaining,  he  discovered,  was  part 
of  the  procedure  of  conducting  business.  The  most  impor- 
tant discussions  were  held,  the  big  decisions  were  made 
over  cocktails,  at  dinner  parties,  over  long  and  elaborate 
luncheons. 

Washington,  except  for  its  greater  confusion,  its  uncer- 
tainty, its  bewildering  social  and  business  rituals,  was 
hardly  different  from  New  York.  There  was  a  group  of 
young,  sincere,  devoted  enthusiasts  who  had  come  to  the 
government  to  help  the  war  effort  with  all  their  talent 
and  experience.  They  hated  red  tape,  delays,  bureaucracy, 
protocol,  forms,  regulations,  and  all  the  Washington 
"musts"  that  prevented  them  from  doing  a  good  job  speed- 
ily and  effectively. 

But  they  were  in  the  minority,  and  they  were  relatively 
unimportant.  When  they  spoke  to  Gene  it  was  always 
conditionally,  hypothetically,  wistfully.  "If  we  could  do  it 
this  way,"  and  "We'd  like  to  handle  it  the  way  you  sug- 
gest," and  "Of  course  the  ideal  thing  would  be  if — ."  And 
nothing  ever  came  of  their  fond  wishes  and  speculations. 
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The  second  group  he  encountered  consisted  of  the 
firmly  entrenched  Washington  veterans,  political  ap- 
pointees, Congressmen  on  committees,  military  officials, 
government  agency  job  holders  who  suddenly  found  them- 
selves with  new  power,  a  heightened  sense  of  importance, 
and  a  long-sought-for  opportunity  to  render  decisions,  ap- 
prove, nullify,  and  change. 

They  were  eager  to  tell  Gene  what  contributions  they 
expected  advertising  to  make.  They  had  impossible  recom- 
mendations, fantastic  schemes,  and  incredible  gall.  And 
they  were  important. 

The  third  group  operated  as  intermediaries  between  the 
other  two.  They  were  newspapermen,  editors,  advertising 
men,  public  relations  experts  and  writers  who  had  been 
called  to  Washington  or  been  "sent  in"  to  do  the  practical 
work  of  directing,  organizing,  issuing,  writing  and  plan- 
ning the  propaganda  and  morale  work,  the  publicity  and 
information  that  flowed  from  Washington  to  every  corner 
of  the  country. 

Many  of  them  were  obviously  making  a  sincere  effort 
to  help  their  country.  But  some  had  skipped  out  of  their 
old  jobs  a  step  ahead  of  the  draft,  or  had  found  patriotism 
a  sudden  convenience  and  opportunity.  To  them  Wash- 
ington was  a  temporary  whirl,  to  be  endured  but  not  en- 
dorsed. Many,  in  fact,  were  busy  lining  up  contacts  for 
future  jobs,  future  business,  future  profit. 

Gene  hated  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Washington,  even 
the  people  with  whom  he  was  able  to  plan  and  execute 
some  rather  effective  war  effort  campaigns.  He  hated  the 
constant  bickering  and  sniping,  the  jealousy,  pettiness, 
and  selfishness.  Every  trip  he  made  to  Washington, 
whether  with  a  portfolio  of  ads  for  approval,  or  a  blank 
notebook  to  get  the  facts  about  a  new  campaign,  always 
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depressed  him  and  filled  him  with  a  strange  sense  of 
futility.  In  the  morass  of  detail,  in  the  perpetual  revising 
and  re-writing,  the  sense  of  personal  participation  seemed 
to  be  lost.  They  were  fighting  the  war,  as  they  often  said 
to  him,  on  the  plane  of  ideas,  but  in  the  process  they 
seemed  to  have  left  out  their  hearts.  There  was  no  pas- 
sionate giving  here,  no  devotion,  no  feeling  of  the  terrible 
urgency  and  importance  of  one's  acts. 

It  all  helped,  he  couldn't  deny  that.  It  was  all  necessary. 
But  it  wasn't  necessary  to  them  individually,  as  men  in 
the  midst  of  war.  It  didn't  draw  from  within,  as  Professor 
Wurden  had  put  it.  It  didn't  link  them,  in  a  true  sense,  to 
the  vast  and  incredible  struggle  that  was  engaging  all 
mankind. 

One  night,  returning  from  one  of  the  trips  to  Washing- 
ton with  Mr.  Thayer,  Gene  felt  particularly  restless.  The 
dining  car  had  been  crowded  and  noisy.  The  lounge  was 
packed  with  smoking,  chattering  people,  drinks  on  every 
table,  whispered  discussions,  loud  laughter,  tales  of  tri- 
umphs and  frustrations  in  Washington.  Briefcases,  plans, 
contracts,  letters,  complaints,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation 
about  inefficiency,  bureaucracy,  graft,  profit,  conversion, 
blueprints,  priorities,  shortages,  raw  materials,  finished 
materials,  new  products,  offices,  officers,  buildings,  stock- 
holders, labor,  shifts,  wages,  rackets. 

Gene  sat  there  a  few  minutes  silently.  So  these  were  the 
bigshots  in  the  midst  of  war!  Where  was  the  talk  of 
Fascism,  where  the  conversation  about  atrocities,  Jews, 
the  underground,  invasion?  Where  was  the  mention  of 
struggle  and  sacrifice?  Where  the  dedication  to  a  cause, 
the  devotion  to  freedom? 

And  suddenly  all  of  them,  here  and  in  New  York  and  in 
the  offices  in  Washington,  the  men  with  the  briefcases  and 
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the  contracts  and  the  drinks  in  the  lounge  cars,  all  of 
them  were  like  maggots  feeding  on  the  carcase  of  humanity, 
crawling  over  the  stricken  body,  devouring  and  scurrying 
about  for  juicier  morsels,  and  stuffing  themselves  on  the 
decaying  corpse  of  mankind. 

Gene  went  into  the  compartment  he  shared  with 
Thayer.  Thayer  was  reading. 

"I  have  an  idea  for  the  Carvel  Chemicals  campaign,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Thayer  put  his  briefcase  down.  "We  need  one." 

"This  isn't  about  the  vast  empire  of  Carvel  Chemicals." 

"No?" 

"No.  It  isn't  about  what  they're  making  to  help  win  the 
war." 

"No?" 

"No.  It  isn't  about  Carvel  Chemicals  at  all." 

"Yes?" 

"It's  about  the  enemy.  All  about  the  enemy." 

"For  instance?" 

"Standard  headline:  This  is  the  Enemy.  In  each  ad,  a 
picture  of  a  representative  of  the  enemy.  A  German  soldier, 
a  German  officer,  a  German  industrialist,  a  Japanese 
worker,  a  Japanese  scientist." 

"And  what  do  you  say?" 

"You  say:  'Here  he  is.  This  is  the  bastard  who  wants  to 
kill  you.  This  is  the  inhuman  creature  who  rapes  and  bombs 
and  destroys.  This  is  the  man  who  commands  soldiers  to 
loot  and  murder.  This  is  the  business  man  who  stakes 
everything  he  has  on  your  defeat.  This  is  the  citizen  of 
Japan  who  works  overtime  to  make  weapons  to  kill  you 
or  your  boy.  Hate  him!  Hate  him!  Fight  him.  Kill  him. 
Destroy  him.  Or  he  will  destroy  you!' w 
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Thayer  leaned  back  and  looked  at  Gene.  "Carvel 
wouldn't  buy  that." 

"No?  I'd  sell  it  to  them  so  fast  we  could  be  in  the  papers 
in  a  month." 

"Never." 

"Why  not?" 

"Hatred?  A  hate  campaign?  Gene,  be  sensible." 

"Not  a  hate  campaign.  A  war  campaign.  Hell,  aren't  we 
fighting  those  bastards?  Don't  we  send  our  men  out  to 
die— fighting  them?" 

"Carvel  wouldn't  buy  it." 

"We  could  try.  What's  more  important?  What's  bigger? 
What's  bigger  in  the  whole  goddam  world  right  now,  than 
wiping  out  those  Fascist  bastards?" 

"Don't  ask  me  riddles,  Gene." 

"Don't  you  like  the  idea?" 

Thayer  paused  and  looked  at  the  white  ash  tip  of  his 
cigar. 

"I'd  be  crazy  to  run  it." 

"YouF' 

"Or  didn't  you  know?  Carvel  Chemicals  has  been  with  us 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  a  small  outfit  then.  I  bought  into  it. 
I  own  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  Carvel  stock.  I  helped 
build  that  company  up.  I'd  be  running  that  campaign  too." 

"And  what's  wrong  with  that?" 

Thayer  shifted  in  his  seat,  looked  out  the  window  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  Gene. 

"Those  men,  the  'enemy'  as  you  call  them,  scientists, 
business  men,  the  people  themselves,  they're  going  to  be 
our  customers  again." 

"What?" 

"Aren't  they?  We'll  have  to  sell  them  again,  build  up 
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contacts,  markets.  Our  whole  export  market.  We  can't 
afford  to  run  a  campaign  like  that  about  them." 

"Are  you  being  sarcastic?  Is  this  a  gag?" 

Thayer  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "Gene — * 

"Is  it?" 

"Will  you  come  to  your  senses,  Gene." 

"If  I  really  believed  you — " 

"You  may  believe  me." 

"If  I  really  did — " 

"Yes?" 

"I'd  quit.  Right  now." 

Thayer  looked  at  him  slowly  and  deliberately.  He  leaned 
forward  and  sliced  the  white  ash  from  the  tip  of  his  cigar 
against  the  ashtray. 

"You  may  believe  me,  Gene." 

"Well  goddam  you,  I  quit!  Right  now.  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  this.  It  stinks.  It  stinks  through  and  through.  It's 
so  rotten  it  stinks!" 

He  walked  out  of  the  compartment  and  down  the  corri- 
dor of  the  train  and  sat  alone  in  the  lounge  the  rest  of  the 
way.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Pennsylvania  Station  in 
New  York,  it  was  raining.  Gene  got  a  porter  to  retrieve  his 
bag  out  of  the  compartment.  He  checked  it  at  the  station 
and  set  out  to  walk  home. 

He  wanted  to  walk  through  the  streets,  walk  slowly.  The 
taxis  weaved  in  and  out  of  the  station  like  ants  around  a 
giant  anthill.  They  glistened  and  shone,  and  the  tires 
spattered  on  the  wet  streets. 

He  stood  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  a  moment 
feeling  the  mist  of  the  drizzle  against  his  cheeks.  Red  and 
green  neon  lights  shone  with  wet  brilliance.  The  lights  of 
stores  poured  molten  gold  onto  the  sidewalks,  and  the 
people  moved  silently  and  quickly  through  the  rain. 

[  336  ] 


It  was  good  to  breathe  the  cold  air.  It  was  good  to  stand 
there  and  see  the  people  passing,  the  women  with  their 
little  umbrellas,  the  soldiers  heedless  of  the  rain,  the  men 
with  upturned  collars  and  hunched  shoulders.  It  was 
good  to  see  the  traffic,  hear  the  noise  of  the  city  at  night, 
moving  and  shifting  and  restless  in  the  rain. 

It  was  good  to  feel  clean  and  free  again. 


[337] 
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KEEP  CARD  IN  POCKET 


IT   IS   IMPORTANT  THAT 
CARD  BE  KEPT  IN  POCKET 


